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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following pages contain the earliest productions of 
their Author, written from time to time to meet the exigencies 
of a Newspaper or a M^i;asdne. They were originally pub- 
lished in two series ; the first in two volumes, and the second 
in one. Several editions having" been exhausted, both are 
now published together in one volume, uniform with the 
" Hckwick Papers," and " Nicholas Nickteby." 

London, Mm/ 15, 1839. 
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0U£ PARISH. 



THE BEADLE — ^THE PARISH ENGINE — THE SCHOOLMASTER. 

How much is conTeyed in ttoae two short words — " The Parish !'* 
And with how many tales of distress and misery, of broken fortune 
and ruined hopes, too often of unrelieved wretchedness and suc- 
cessful knavery, are they associated! A poor man, with small 
earoings, and a large family, just manages to live on from hand to 
mouth, and to procure food from day to day ; he has "ii-jely suffi- 
cient to satisfy the present cravings of nature, and can take no 
heed of the future. His taxes are in arrear, quarter day passes by, 
another quarter day arrives : he can procure no more quarter for 
himself, and is summoned by — the parish. His goods are dis- 
trained, his children are crying with cold and hunger, and the very 
bed on which his sick wife is lying, is dragged from beneath her. 
What can he do? To whom is he to apply for relief? To private 
charity? To benevolent individuals? Certainly not — there is his 
parish. There are the parish vestry, the parish infirmary, the 
parish surgeon, the parish ofBcers, the parish beadle. Excellent 
institutiojis, and gentle, kind-hearted men. - The woman dies — she 
is buried by the parish. The children have no protector — they^re 
taken care of by the parish. The man first neglects, and after- 
wards cannot obtain, work — ^he is relieved by the parish ; and when 
distress and drunkenness have done their work upon him, he b 
maintuned, a harmless babbling idiot, in the parish asylnn). 
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The parish beadle ia one of the mosd perhaps the most, importa&t 
member of the local administration. He is not so well off as the 
churchwardens, certainly, nor is he so learned at the vestry-clerk, 
nor does be order things qnite so much bis own way as either of 
them. But his power is very great, notwithstanding; and the 
d^ity of bia office is never impaired by the absence of efforts on his 
part to maintain it. The beadle of our pariBh is a splendid fellow, Itig 
quite delightful to hear him, as he explains the state of the eitisting 
poor laws to the deaf old women in the board- room- passage on 
business nights; and to hear what he said to the senior church- 
warden, and what the senior churchwarden said to him ; and 
what "we" (the beadle and the other gentlemen), came to the 
determination of doing. A miserable looking woman is called into 
the board-room, and represents a case of extreme destitution, 
affecting herself — a widow, with six small children. " Where 
do you live?" inquires one of the overseers. "I rents a two- 
pair back, gentlemen, at Mrs. Brown's, Number 3, little King 
William's-alley, which has lived there this fifteen year, and knows 
me to be very haid-working and industrious, and when my poor 
husband was alive, gentlemen, aa died in the hospital." — " Well, 
well," intermpts the overseer, taking a note of the address," I'll send 
Simmons, the beadle, to-morrow morning, to ascertain whether 
your story is correct; and if so, I suppose you must have an order 
into the Honse — Sunmona, go to this woman's the first thing to- 
morrow morning, will you ?" Simmons bows assent, and nshers the 
woman out. Her previous admiration of " the board" (who all sit 
behind great books, and with their hats on) fades into nothing before 
her respect for her lace-trimmed conductor ; and her account of what 
has passed inside, increases — if that be possible— the marks of respect, 
shown by the assembled crowd, to that solemn functionary. As to 
taking out a summons, it's quite a hopeless case if Simmons attends 
itfOnbehalfof the parish. He knows all thetidesof the Lord Mayor 
by heart ; states the case without a single stammer : and ii is even 
reported that on one occarioa he ventnted to make a joke, which 
ths Lord Mayor's head footman (who happened (o be present) after- 
wards told an intimate (riead, confidentially, was almost equal to 
one of Mr. HoUer's. 

See him again on Sunday in his state-coat and cocked-hat, with 
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' ft large-headed staff for show in his left hand, and a small cane fot 
use in his right. How pompously he marshals the children into 
their places ! and how demurely the little urchins look at him 
askance as he surveys them when they are all seat£d, with a glare 
of the eye peculiar to beadles 1 The churchwardens and overseers 
being duly installed in their curtiuned pews, he seats himself on a 
Eaahogany bracket, erected expressly for him at the top of the aisle, 
and divides his attention between his prayer-book and the boys. 
Suddenly, just at the commencement of the communion service, 
when the whole congregation is hushed into a profound silence, 
broken only by the soice of the officiating clergyman, a penny 
is heard to ring on the stone floor of th^ aisle with astounding 
clearness. Observe the ^neralship of the beadle. His involun- 
tary look of horror is instantly changeil into one of perfect in- 
difference, as if he were the only person present who had not heard 
the noise. The artifice succeeds. After putting forth his right 1^ 
BOW and then, as a feeler, the victim who dropped the money 
Tentures to make one or two distinct dives after it; and the beadle, 
gliding softly round, salutes his little round head, when it again 
appears above the seat, with divers double knocks, administered 
with the caue before noticed, to the intense delight of three young 
men in an adjacent pew, who cough violently at intervals until the 
conclusion of the sennon. 

Such are a'few trails of the importance and gravity of a parish- 
beadle — a gravity which has never been disturbed in any case that 
has come under our observation, except when -the services of that 
particularly useful machine, a pariah fire-engine, are required : then 
indeed all is bustle. Two little boys run to the beadle as fast as 
their legs will carry them, and report irom their own personal ob- 
servation that some neighbouring chimney is on fire ; the engine is 
hastily got oat, aod a plentiful supply of boys being obtained, and 
harnessed to it with ropes, away they rattle over the pavement, the 
beadle, running — we do notexaggerate — running at the side, until 
they arrive at some house, smelling strongly of soot, at the door of 
which the beadle knocks with considerable gravity for half an hour. 
No attention being paid to these manual applications, and the turn- 
cock having turned on the water, the engine turns off amidst the 
shouts of the boys ; it pulls up once more at the workhouse, and 
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the beadle " ptills up " the nnfortuiiate houseliolder next day, for * 
the amount of his legal reward. We never saw a pariih eagine at 
a regular fire but once. It came up in gaUaut style— tfaiee miles 
and a half an hour, at least ; there was a capital supply of water, 
and it was first on the spot. Bang went the pumps — the people 
cheered — the beadle perspired profusely ; but it was unfortunately 
discovered, just as they were going to put the fire out, that no- 
body understood the process by which the engine was filled with 
water ; and that eighteen boys, and a man, bad esbavsted them- 
selves in pumping for twenty minutes, without produung the slight- 
est effect ! 

The personages next in importance to the beadle, are the master 
of the workhouse and the parish schoolmaster. The Testry-cleric, 
as every body knows, is a Bhort, pudgy little man, in black, with a 
thick gold watch-chain of considerable length, terminating in two 
large seals and a key. He is an attorney, and generally in a 
bustle ; at no time more so, than when he is hurrying to some 
parochial meeting, with his gloves crumpled up in one hand, and a 
large red book under the other arm. As to the churchwardens and 
overseers, we exclude them altogether, because all we know of 
them is, that they are usually respectable tradesmen, who wear 
hats with brims inclined to flatness, and who occasionally testify in 
gilt letters on a blue ground, in some conspicuous part of the 
church, to tiie important fact of a gallery having been enlarged 
and beautified, or an oi^n rebuilt. 

The master of the workhouse is not. in our parish — nor is he 
usually in any other — one of that class of men the better part of 
whose existence has passed away, and who drag out the remainder 
in some inferior situation, with just enough thought of the past, to 
feel degraded by, and discontented with, the present We are un- 
able to guess precisely to our own satisfaction wh^t station the 
man can have occupied before ; we should think he had been an 
inferior sort of attorney's clerk, or else the master of a national 
school — whatever he was, it is clear his present position is a change 
for the better. His income is small certainly, as the rusty black 
coat and threadbare velvet collar demonstrate : but then he lives 
free of house-rent, has a limited allowance of coals and candles, 
and an almost unlimited allowance of authority in his petty kiD|^ 
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idora. He is a tail, thin, bony man; always wears shoes and black 
cotton stockings with his surtout ; and eyes you, as you pau his 
parlour window, as if he wished you were a pauper, just to gire 
you a specimen of his power. He is an admirable specimen of 
a small tyrant: moFOse, brutish, and ill-'tempeied ; bullying to hii 
inferiors, cringing to his superiors, and jealous of the influence and 
antbority of the beadle. 

Our schoolmaster is just the very reverse of this amiable official. 
He has been one of those men one occasionally beam of, on whom 
misfortune seems to have set her maik ; nothing he ever did, or 
was concerned in, appears to have prospered. X^rich old relation 
who bad brought him up, and openly announced his intention of 
providing for hire, left him 10,000^ in his will, and revoked the 
bequest in a. codicil. Thus unexpectedly reduced to the necessity 
of providing for himself, he procured a situation in a public office. 
The young clerks below him, died off as if there were a plague 
among them ; but the old fellows over his head, for the reversion of 
whose places he was ansiously waiting, lived ou and on, as if they 
vere immortal. He speculated and lost. He speculated again, 
and won — but never got his money. His talents were great ; his 
disposition, easy, generous and liberal, , His friends profited by the 
one, and abused the other. Loss succeeded loss; misfortune 
crowded on misfortune ; each successive day brought him nearer 
the veige of hopeless penury, and the quondam friends who had 
been warmest in their professions, grew strangely col|d and indif- 
ferent. He had children whom he loved, and a wife on whom he 
doted. The former turned their backs on him ; the latter died 
broken-hearted. He went with the stream — it had ever been his 
failing, and he had not courage sufficient to bear up against bo 
many shocks — he had never cared for Itimself, and the only being 
who bad tared for him, in his poverty and distress, was spared to 
him no longer. It was at this period that he applied for parochial 
relief. Some kind-hearted man who had known him in happier 
times, chanced to be churchwarden that year, and through his 
interest he was appointed to bis oresent situation. 

He is an old man now. Of ^e many who once crowded round 
him in all the hollow friendship of boon -companionship, some have 
died, some have fallen like himself, some have prospered — all have 
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forgotten him. Time and misfortune have mercifully been yer- 
mitted to impair his memory, and use has habituated him to his 
{Hesent condition. Meek, uncomptaining, and zealous in the 
discharge of his duties, he has been allowed to hold his situation 
long beyond the usual period ; and he will no doubt continue to 
hold it, until infirmity renders him incapable, or de^th releases 
him. At the gray-headed old man feebly paces up and down the 
snnny side of the little court-yard between school hours, it would 
be difficult, indeed, for the most intimate of his former friends to 
Tecognise their once gay and happy associate, in the person of the 
Pauper Schoolmaster. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE CURATE — THE OLD LADY — THE HALF-PAY CAPTAIN. 

We commeDced our last chapter with the beadle of our parish, 
because we are deeply sensible of the importance and dignity of hts 
office. We will begin the present, with the clergymau. Our CU' 
rate is a young gentleman of such prepossessing; appearance, and 
fascinating raannerE, that within one month after his first appear- 
ance in the pariah, half the young-tady inhabitants were melan- 
choly with religion, and the other half, desponding with love. 
Nerer were so many young ladies seen in our parish-cliurch on 
Sunday before ; and nerer had the little round angels' faces on 
Mr. Tomkins's monument in the side aisle, beheld such devotion 
on earth as they all exhibited. He was about five-and- twenty 
when he first came to astonish the parishioners. He parted bis 
hair on the centre of his forehead in the fonn of a Norman arch, 
wore a brilliant of the first water on the fourth finger of his left 
hand (which he always applied to his left cheek when he read 
prayers), and had a deep sepulchral voice of unusual solemnity. 
Innumerable were the calls made by prudent mammas on our new 
curate, and inuuraerable the invitations with which he was as- 
sailed, and which, to do him justice, he readily accepted. If his 
manner in the pulpit had created an impression in his bvour, the 
sensation was increased tenfold, by his appearance in private cir- 
cles. Pews in the immediate vicinity of the pulpit or reading- 
desk rose in value; sittings in the centre aisle were at a premium : 
an inch of room in the front row of the gallery could not be pro- 
cured for love or money ; and some people even went so far as to 
assert, that the three Mtss Browns, who had an obscure family pew 
just behind the churchwardens', were detected, one Sunday, in the 
free seats by the communion-table, actually lying in wait for the 
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curate as he passed to the vestry ! He begaa to preach extempore 
sermons, and even grave papas caught the infection. He got out 
of bed at half-past twelve o'clock one winter's night, to baif-bap- 
tize a washerwoman's child in a slop-basin, and the gratitude of the 
parishioners knew no bounds — the very churchwardens grew 
generous, and insisted on the parish defraying the expense of the 
watch-bos on wheels, which the new curate bad ordered for him- 
self, to perform the funeral aerrice in, in wet weather. He sent 
three pints of gruel and a qnaiter of a pound of tea to a poor 
woman who had been brought to bed of four small children, all at 
once — the parish were charmed. He got up a subscription for her 
-~tbe woman's fortune was made. He spoke for one hour aad 
twenty-five minutes, at an anti-slavery meeting at the Goat and ' 
Boots — the enthusiasm was at its be^ht. A proposal was set on 
foot for presenting the curate with a piece of plate, as a mark of 
esteem for bis valuable services rendered to the parish. The list of 
BubscriptionB was filled up in no time ; the contest was, not who 
should escape the contribution, but who should be the foremost to 
subscribe. A splendid silver inkstand was mode, and engraved 
with an appropriate inscription ; the curate was invited to a public 
breakfast, at the before-mentioned Goat and Boots ; the inkstand 
was preseitted in a neat speech by Mr, Gubbins, the ex-church- 
warden, and acknowledged by the curate in terms which drew 
tears into tbe eyes of all present — the very waiters were melted. 

One would have supposed that, by this time, the theme of uni.- 
veraal admiration was lifted to tbe very pinnacle of popularity. 
No such thii^. The curate began to cough ; four fits of coughing 
one morning between the Litany and the Epistle, and five in the 
afternoon service. Here was a discovery — the curate was con- 
sumptive. How interest'mgly melancholy ! If the young ladies 
were enei^tic before, their sympathy and solicitude now knew no 
boonds. Such a man as the curate — such a dear — such a perfect 
lov»— to be ccmsumptive 1 It was too much. Anonymous Resents 
of black-currant jam, ^nd lozenges, elastic waistcoats, bosom 
friends, and warm stockings, poured in upon the curate until he . 
was as completely fitted out, with winter clothing, as if he were aa 
the verge of an expedition to tiie North Pole: verbal bulletins of 
the state of his health were circulated throughout the parish half-' 
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a-dozea times a day ; and the curate was in the Tei7 zeoith of hii 
. pc^ulaiity. 

About ibis period, a change came over the spirit of the parish. 
A very quiet, respectable, dozing old gentleman, wbo had officiated 
in our chapel of ease for twelve years previously, died one fine 
morning, without having given any notice whatever of his inten^on. 
^niis circumstance gave rise to counter- sensation the first ; and the 
arrival of his successor occasioned counter-sensation the second. 
He was a pale, thin, cadaverous maa, with large black eyes, and 
long straggling black hair : his dress was slovenly in the extreme^ 
his manner ungainly, his doctrines startling; in short, he was iq 
every respect the antipodes of the curate. Crowds of our female 
parishioners flocked to hear him : at first, because he was so odd- 
looking, then because bis face was so expressive, then because he 
preached to well ; and at last, because they really thought that, 
after all, there was something about him which it was quite im- 
possible to describe. As to the curate, he was all very well ; but 
certainly, after all, there was no denying that — that — in short, the 
curate wasn't a novelty, and the other cle^yman was. The in* 
constancy of public opinion is proverbial : the congregation mi- 
grated one by one. The curate coughed till he was black in the 
fece — 'it was in vain. He respired with difficulty — it was equally 
ineitectual in awakening sympathy. Beats are once again to be 
had in any part of our parish church, and the chapel-of-ease is 
going to be enlarged as it is crowded to suffocation every 
Sunday ! 

The best known and most respected among our parishioners, is an 
old lady, who resided in ourparish long before our name was registered 
in the list of b^tisms. Our parish is a suburban one, and the old 
lady lives in a neat row of houses in the most airy and pleasant 
part of it. The bouse is her own; and it, and every thing about it, 
except the old lady herself, who looks a little older than she did ten 
years ago, is iu just the same state as when the old gentleman was 
living. The little front pailtHir, which is the old lady's ordinary 
aitUng-room, is a perfect picture of quiet neatness : the carpet is 
covered with broVn Holland, the glass and picture- frames are care- 
fully enveloped in yellow muslin ; the table-covers are never taken 
off, except when the leaves are turpentined and bees'waxed, an 
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operation which is regularly commcaced every other morning at 
half-past niae o'clock — and the little nicnacB are always iirraaged 
in precisely the same manaer. The greater part of these are pre- 
sents from little girls whose parents live in the same row ; but some 
of them, such as the two old fashioned watches (which never keep 
the same time, one being always a quarter of an hour too slow, and 
the other a quarter of an hour too fast), the little picture of the 
Friocess Charlotte and Prince Leopold as they appeared in the 
Royal Box at Drury-lane Theatre, and others of the same class, 
have been in the old lady*s possession for many years. Here the 
old lady sits with her spectacles on, busily eugaged in needle~woik 
— near the window in summertime; and if she sees 70U coming 
up the steps, and you happen to be a favourite, she trots out to 
open the street door for you before you knock, and as you must be 
latigued after that hot walk, insists on your swallowing two glasses 
of sherry before you esert yourself by talking. If you call in the 
evening you will find her cheerful, but rather more serious than 
usnal,withaaopen Bible on the table, before her, of which "Sarah," 
who is just as neat and methodical as her mistress, regularly reads 
two or three chapters in the parlour aloud. 

The old lady sees scarcely any company, except the little girls 
before noticed, each of whom has always a regular fixed day for a 
periodical tea-drinking with her, to which the child looks forward 
as the greatest treat of its existence. She seldom visits at a greater 
distance than the next door but one on either side ; and when she 
drinks tea here, Sarah runs out first and knocks a double-knock, 
to prevent the possibility of her " Missis's" catching cold by 
having to wait at the door. She is very scrupulous in returning 
these little invitations, apd when she asks Mr. and Mrs. So-and-so, 
to meet Mr. and Mrs. Somebody -else, Surah and she dust the urn, 
and the best china tea service, and the Pope Joan board ; and the 
visiters are received in the drawii^-room in great state. She 
has but few relations, and they are scatG^ied about in different parts 
of the country, and she seldom sees tlwu. She has a son in India, 
whom she always describes to you as a fine, handsome fellow — so 
like the profile of his poor dear father over the sideboard, but the 
old lady adds, with a mournful shake of the head, that he has always 
been one of her greatest trials, and that indeed he' once almost 
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broke her heart ; but it pleased God to en&ble bet to get the better 
of it, and she would prefer your never meationing the subject to her, 
again. She has a great number of pensioners : and on Saturday, 
after she comes back from marWet, there is a reg:ular levee of old 
men and women in the passage, waiting for their weekly gratuity. 
Her name always heads the list of any benevolent subscriptions, 
and hen are always the most liberal donations to the Winter Coal 
and Soup Distribution Society. She subscribed twenty pounds 
towards the erection of an organ in our parish church, and was bo 
overcome the first Sunday the children sang to it, that she wu 
obliged to be carried out by the pew-opener. Her entrance into 
church on Sunday is always the signal for a little bustle in the side 
aisle, occasioned by a general rise among the poor people, who bow 
and curtsy until the pew-opener has ushered the old lady into her 
a<xustomed seat, dropped a respectful curtsy, and shut the door : 
and the same ceremony is repeated on her leaving church, when 
she walks home with tbe family neit door but one, and talks about 
the sermon all the way, invariably opening the conversatioo by 
asking the youngest boy where the text was. 

Thus, with the annual variation of a trip to some quiet place oa 
the sea-coast, passes the old lady's life. It has rolled on in the 
same unvarying and benevolentcoarsefor many years now, and must 
at no distant period be brought to its final close. She looks forward 
to its termination, wilh calmness and without apprehension. She 
has every thing to hope and nothing to fear. 

A very different person^e, but one who has rendered himself 
very conspicuous in our parish, is one of the old lady's next door 
ndgbbours. He is an old naval officer on half-pay, and bis bluff 
and unceremonious behaviour, disturbs the old lady's domestic 
economy, not a little. In the first place he viiU smoke crgars in 
the front court, and when he wants something to drink with them — 
which is by no means an uncommon circumstance — he lifts up tbe 
; old lady's knocker with his walking-stick, and demands to have a 
glass of table ale, handed over the rails. In addition to this cool 
proceeding, he is a bit of a Jack of all trades, ot to use his own 
words, " A regular Robinson Crusoe ;" and nothing delights him 
better, than to experimentalize on the old lady's property. One 
morning he got up early, and planted three or four roots of full- 
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grown marigolds in every bed of lier front gardea,. to the incon- 
ceivable astonishment of the old lady, ^o actually thought whea 
she got up aod looked out of the window, that it was some strange 
eruption which had come out in the night. ' Another time be took 
to pieces the eight-day clock on the front lauding, under pretence 
of cleaning the works, which be put together again, by some na- 
discovered process in so wonderful a manner, that the large hand 
has done nothing but trip up the little one ever since. Then he 
took to breeding silk-worms, which be mould bring in two or three 
times a day, in little pager boxes, to show the old lady, generally 
dropping a worm or two at every visit. The consequence was, 
that one morning a very stout silk-worm was discovered in the act 
of walking up stairs — probably with the view of inqniring after his 
IVieDds, for, on further inspection, it appeared that some of his 
companions had already found their way to every room in the 
house. The old lady went to the sea-side in despair, and during her 
absence he completely effaced the name from her brass door-plate, 
in his attempts to polish it with aqua-fbrtis. 

But all this, is nothing to his seditious conduct in public life. 
He attends every vestry meeting that is held ; always opposes the 
constituted authorities of the parish, denounces the profligacy of 
the churchwardens, contests legal points against the vestry-clerk, 
tnill make the tax-gatherer call for his money till he won't call any 
longer, and then he sends it : finds fault vtth the sermon every 
Sunday, says that the organist ought to be ashamed of himself, 
offers to back himself for any amount to sing the psalms better than 
all the children put together, male and female; and, in short, 
conducts himself in the most turbulent and uproarious manner. 
The worst of it is, that having a high regard for the old lady, he 
wants to make her a convert to his views, and therefore walks into 
her little parlour with his newspaper in his hand, and talks violent 
politics by the hour. He is a charitable, open-hearted old fellow 
at bottom, after all ; so, although he puts ^e old lady a little out 
occasionally, they agree very well in the main, and she laughs as 
much at each kM of his handiwork when it is all over, as anybody 
else. 
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CHAPTER ill. 



! FOUR SISTERS. 



Thb row of iionses in vhich the old lady and her troubleBOnM 
■eighbonr reaide, <x»i)prises, beyond all doubt, a greater number 
of character within Us circumBcribed limits, tlian all the rest 
of tbe parish put together. ■ As we cannot, consiatently with 
our present plan, however, extend the number of our parochial 
sketches beyond six, it will be better, perhaps, to select the 
most peculiar, and to iotioduce them at once without further 
preface. 

The four Miss Willises, then, settled in our parish thirteen 
years ago. It is a melancholy reflection that the old adage, 
" time and tide wait for no man," applies with equal force to 
the fairer portion of the creation ; and willingly would we con- 
ceal the fact, that even thirteen years ^o, the Miss Willises 
were far from juvenile. Out duty as faithful parochial chroni> 
clers, howCTcr, is paramount to every other consideration, 
and we are bound to state, that thirteen years since, the 
authorities in matrimonial cases considered the youngest Miss 
Willis in a very precarious state, while the eldest sister was 
positively giv<en over, as being far beyond all human hope. 
Well, tbe Miss Willises took a tease of the bouse ; it was fresh 
painted and papered from top to bottom : the paint inside was 
all wainscoted, the marble all cleaned, the old grates taken 
down, and register-stoves, you could see to dress by, put upt 
four trees were planted in the back garden, several small baskets 
of giavel sprinkled over the front One, vans of elegant fur- 
niture arrived, spring blinds were fitted to the windows, car- 
penters who had been employed in the various prepan^ions, 
alterati<aui, and repairs, made confidential statements to th« 
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difierent m aid-servants in the row, relative to the magnificeDt 
Bcale on which the Miss Willisee were commencing; the maid- 
seTvants told their " MisiiKs," the MisEises told their friends, 
tnd vague mmoure were circulated throughout the parish, that No. 
. 35, in Gordon-place, had been taken by four maiden ladies of 
immense property . 

At last, the Miss Willises mored in; and then the "calling" 
began. The house was the perfection of neatness — so were the 
four Miss Willises. Every thing was formal, stiff, and cold — so 
were the four Miss Willises. Not a single chair of the whole set 
was ever seen out of its place — not a single Miss Willis of the 
whole four was ever seen out of hers. There they always sat, in 
the same places, doing precisely the same things at the same hour. 
Hie eldest Hiss Willis used to knit', the second to draw, the two 
others to play duets on the piano. They seemed to have no sepa- 
rate existence, but to have made up their minds just to winter 
through life together. They were three long graces in drapery, 
with the addition, like a school-dinner of another long grace 
afterwards — the three fates with another sister — the Siamese twins 
multiplied by two. The eldest Miss WiRis grew bilious— 
the four Miss Willises grew bilious immediately. The eldest 
Miss Willis grew ill-tempered and religious — the four Miss 
Willises were ill-tempered and religious directly. Whatever 
the eldest did, the others did, and whatever any body else 
did, they all disapproved of; and thus they vegetated — living 
in Polar harmony among themselves, and, as they sometimes 
went out, or saw company " in a quiet-way" at home, occa- 
sionally iceing the neighbours. Three years passed over in this 
way, when an unlooked-for and extraordinary phenomenon oc- 
curred. The Miss Willises showed symptoms of summer, the' 
frost gradually broke up ; a complete thaw took place. Was 
it possible? one of the four Miss Willises was going to be 
married 1 

Now, where on earth the husband came from, by what feelings 
the poor man could have been actuated, or by what proceu of 
reasoning the fonr Miss Willises succeeded in persuading them- 
selves diat it was possible for a man to marry one of tbem, 
without marrying them all, are questions too profound for us 
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to resoke : certain it is, however, that the vistts of Mr. Robin- 
son (a gentleman in a public office, with a good salary and a 
little property of his own, beside) were received — that the four 
Miss Willises were courted in due fonn by the said Mr, 
Robinson — that the neighbours were perfectly frantic in. their 
anxiety to discover which of the four Miss Willises was the 
fortunate fair, and that the difficulty they esperienced in solv- 
ing; the problem was not at. all lessened by the announcement 
of the eldest Miss Willis, — " We are going^ to marry Mr. 
Robinson." 

It was very extraordinary. They were ao completely identified, 
the one with the other, that the curiosity of the whole tow — even 
of the old lady herself — was roused almost beyond endurance. 
The subject was discussed at every little card-table and tea-drink- 
ing. The old gentleman of silk-worm notoriety did not hesitate to 
express his decided opinion that Mr. Robinson was of Eastern 
descent, and contemplated marrying the whole family at once ; 
and the row, generally, shook their beads with considerable 
gravity, and declared the business to be very mysterious. They 
hoped it might all -«nd well;— it certainly had a very singular 
appearance, but still it would be uncharitable to express any 
opinion without good grounds to go upon, and certainly the 
Miss Willises were quite old enough to judge for themselves, 
and to be sure people ought to know their own hnsiness best, and 
so forth. 

At last, one fine momii^, at a quarter before eight o'cloplc, A.u., 
two glass-coaches drove up to the Miss Willises' door, at which 
Mr. Robinson had arrived in a cab ten minutes before, dressed in 
a light blue coat and double-milled kersey pantaloona, white 
neckerchief, pumps, and dress-gloves, his manner denoting, as 
appeared from the evidence of the housemaid at No. 23, who was 
sweeping the door-steps at the time, a conuderable degree of 
nervous excitement. It was also hastily reported on the same 
testimony, that the cook who opened the door, wore a large 
white bow of unusud dimensions, in a much smarter head-dress 
than the regulation cap to which the Miss Willises invariably 
restricted the somewhat excursive taste of female servants in 
general. 
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The iDtelligeDce spread rapidly from hoiiBe to house. It 
was quite clear that the ereotful motning had at length ar- 
med ; the whole row stattoned tbemsehek behind their first and 
second floor blinds, and waited the result ia breathless expec- 
tation. 

At last the Miss Willises' door opened ; the door of the first 
glasi-coach did the same. Two geatlemeit, and a pair of ladies 
to oorrespond— friends of the family, no doubt ; up went the steps, 
bang went the door, off went the first glass-coach, and up came tho 
second. 

He street-door opened ^ain ; the excitement (tf the wbde Eow 
increased — Hr. Robinson and the eldest Hiss Willis, " I dtoug^ 
so," said the lady at No. 19 ; "I always said it was Miss Willis 1" 
— " Well, I never ! " ejaculated the youn^ lady at No. 18 to the 
young lady at No. 17— "Did you ever, dearl" responded the 
young lady at No. 17 to the young lady at No. 18. "It's too 
ridiculous I" excltumed a spinster of an uncertain age, at No. 16, 
joining in the conversation. ByX who dtall pratray tl^ aatoni^- 
atent of Gordon-place, when Mr. Robinscm handed in ali tk& 
Miss Willises, one a^r the Other, and then squeezed himself 
into an acute angle of the glass-coach, which forthwith pro- 
ceeded at a brisk pace, after the other glass-coach, which other 
glass-coach bad itself proceeded, at a brisk pace, in the direc- 
tion of the parish church. Who shall depict the perplexity o€ 
the clergyman, when all the Miss Willises knelt down at the 
comm union-table, and repeated the responses incidentai to the 
marriage service in an audible voice — or who shall describe the 
confusion which prevailed, when — even after the difScultiee thus 
occasioned had been adjusted — all. the Miss Willises went into 
hysterics at the conclusion of the ceremony, until the sacred edifice 
resounded with their united wailings ! 

As the four sisters and Mr. Robinson continued to occupy the 
same house after this memorable occasion, and as the married 
sister, whoever she was, never appeared in public without the 
other three, we are n<^ quite clear that the neighbours ever would 
have disoovered the real Mis. Robinson, but for a circumstance of 
the most gratifying description, which toill happen occasbnaUy 
in the best regulated families. Three quarter-days elapsed, and 
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the row, on whom a new l^:bt appeared to have been bursting 
for some time, began to speak with a sort of implied confidence 
oa the sobject, and to wonder how Mrs. Robinson — the youngest 
Miss Willis that wa»— •^t on ; and servants might be seen mn- 
ning up the steps, about nine or ten o'clock every morning, 
with "Mississ's compliments, and wishes to know how Mrs. Ro- 
binson finds herself this morning ?" And the answer always was, 
" Mrs, Robinson's compliments, and she's in very good spirits, 
and .doesn't find herself any worse," The piano was heard no 
longer, the knitting-needles were laid aside, drawing was ne- 
glected, and mantua-making and mtUiDery, on the smallest icaJe - 
Imaginable, appeared to have become the favourite amnsement 
of the whole family. The parlour wasn't quite as tidy as it 
used to be, and if you called in the morning, you would see 
lying on a table, with an old newspaper carelessly thrown over 
them, two or three particularly small caps, rather lai^r than 
if they had been made for a moderate- sized doll, with a small 
piece of lace, in the shape of a horse-shoe, let in behind : or 
perhaps a white robe, not very Jarge in circumference, but very 
much out of proportion in point of length, with a little tucker 
round the top, and a frill round the bottom ; and once when we 
called, we saw a long white roller, with a kind of blue margin 
down each side, the probable use of which, we were at a loss 
to conjecture. Then we fancied that Mr. Dawson, the surgeon, 
&c., who displays a large lamp with a different colour in every 
pane of glass, at the comer of the row, began to be knocked 
up at night otlener than he used to be ; and once we were very 
much alarmed by hearing a hackney-coach stop at Mrs. Robin- 
son's door, at half-past two o'clock in the morning, out of which 
there emerged a fat old woman, in a cloak and nightcap, with 
a bundle in one hand, and a pair of pattens in the other, who 
looked as if she had been suddenly knocked np out of bed for 
some very special purpose. 

When we got iip in the morning we saw that the knocker was 
tied up in an old white kid glove ; and we, in our innocence 
(we were in a state of bachelorship then), wondered what on earth 
it ail meant, until we heard the eldest Miss Willis, in proprid 
persona, say, with great dignity, in answer to the next inquiry, 
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" Mg complimenlB, and Mn. Robinson's doing as veil as can 
be expected, aod tbe little girl thrives wonderftilly." And then, 
in common with tbe lest of the tow, oar curiosity was satiified, 
and we began to wonder it had never occuired to ua what the 
matter was, before. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE ELECTION FOR BEADLE. 



A GREAT event has recently occurred in our parisli, A con- 
test of paramount interest has just terminated ; a parochial con- 
Tulsion has taken place. It has been succeeded by a glorious 
triumph, which the country — or at least the parish — it is alt 
tbe same — will Ion; remember. We have had an election ; 
an election for beadle. The supporters of the old beadle system 
have been defeated in their strong hold, and the advocates 
of the great new beadle principles have achieved a proud 
victory. 

Our parish, which, like all other parishes, is a little world of its 
ovm, has long been divided into two parties, whose contentions, 
slumbering for a while, have never failed to burst forth with un- 
abated vigour, on any occasion oh which tbey could by possibility 
be renewed. Watching-rates, lighting-rates, paving-rates, sewer's- 
rates, church-rates, poor's-rates — all sorts of rates, have been in 
their turns the subjects of a grand struggle ; and as to questions of 
patronage, tbe asperity and determination with which they have 
been contested is scarcely credible. 

The leader of the official party — the steady advocate of the 
. churchwardens, and the unflinching supporter of the overseers — is 
an old gentleman who lives b our row. He owns some half- 
dozen bouses in it, and always walks on the opposite side of the 
way, so that he may be able to take in a view of the whole of his 
property at once. He is a tall, thin, bony man, with an interro- 
gative nose, and little restless perking eyes, which appear to have 
been given him for the sole purpose of peeping into other people's 
affairs with. He is deeply impressed with tbe importance of our 
jparisb business, and prides himself, not a little, on his style of ad- 
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dressing the parishioners in vestry assembled. His views are 
rather confined than estensive ; bis principles more narrow 
than liberal. He has been heard to declaim very loudly in 
favour of the liberty of the press, and advocates the repeal 
of the stamp duty on newspapers, because the daily journals 
who now have a monopoly of the public, never give ver- 
bafim reports of vestry meetings. He would not appear ego- 
tistical foi the world, but at the same time he must say, 
that there are speeches — that celebrated speech of his own, 
on the emoluments of the sexton, and the duties of the office, 
for instance — which might be conunonicated to the public, 
gi«atly to their unprovement and advantage. 

His great opponent in public life is Captain Pnrday, the M 
naval officer on half-pay, to whom we have already introduced 
our readers. The captain being a determined opponent of tha 
constituted authorities, whoever they may chance te be, and our 
Other friend being their steady supporter^ with an equal di^e^aid 
of their individual merits, it will readily be supposed, that occa- 
sions for their coming into direct coUbion are neither few nor far 
between. They divided the vestry fourteen times on a motion for 
heating the church with warm water instead of coals : and made 
speeches about liberty and expenditure, and prodigality and hot 
water, which threw the whole parish into a stats of excitement. 
Then the captain, when he was on the visiting committee, and his 
(^ponent overseer, brought forward certain distinct and specific 
charges relative to the management of the workhonse, boldly ex- 
pressed his total want of con^dence in the existing authorities, 
and moved for " a copy of the recipe by which the paupers' aoup 
was prepared, together with any documents relating thereto." This 
the overseer steadily resisted ; he fortified himself by precedent, 
appealed to the established usage, and declined to produce the 
papers, on the ground of the injury that would be done to the 
public service, if documents of a strictly private nature, passing 
b^ween the master of the workhouse and the cook, were to be thni 
dragged to light on the motion of any individual member of the 
vestry. The motion was lost by a majority of two ; and then the 
captEun, who never allows himself to be defeated, moved for a 
committee of inquiry into the wbfde embject. The afEair grew 
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serious: the question vas dUcussed at meeting after meeting;, and 
vestry aitei veitry ; speeches were made, attacks repudiated, p«r- 
Boual defiances exchanged, ezplanatioiu received, and the ^eatesl 
ejccitement prevailed, autil at last, jast as the question was goiag 
to be finally decided, the vestry found that (omehow or other, 
they had become entangled in a point of form, from which it 
watt impossible to escape with propriety. 3o, the motion was 
dropped, and every body looked extremely important, and 
seemed quite satisfied with the meritorious nature at the whole 
proceeding. 

This was the state of afikira in onr parish a week or two since, 
when Simmons, the beadle, suddenly died. The lamented de- 
ceased had over-exerted himself, a day or two prevbusly, in con- 
veying an aged female, highly intoxicated, to the strong room of 
the workhouse. The excitement thus occasioned, added to a 
severe cold, which this indefatigable officer had oaught in his 
capacity of director of the parish engine, by inadvertently playing 
over himself instead of a fire, proved too much for a constitution 
already enfeebled by age ; and the intelligence was conveyed to 
the Board one evening, that Simmons had died; and left his 
respects. 

The brebtfa was scarcely ont of the body of the deceased func- 
tionary, vtben the field was filled with coiapetitors for the vacant 
office, each of whom rested his claims to public support, entirdy 
on the number and extent <^ his family, as if the office of beadle 
were originally instituted as an encouragement for the propagation 
of the human species. " Bung tor Beadle. Five small children I" 
— " Hopkins for Beadle. Seven small children ! I" — " Timkins for 
Beidle. Nine small children I ! t" Svch were die placards in 
laige black letters on a white ground, which were plentifully pasted 
on the w^ls, and posted in the windows of the principal shops. 
Timkins's success was considered certain : several mothers of 
families half promised their votes, aod the nine small chiMrea 
would have nm over the course, but for the production of another 
placard, annonacing the appesjrance of a still more meribAons 
candidate. " Sproggins for Beadle. Ten small children (two of 
them twins), and a wife ! ! !" There was no resisting this ; ten 
nnaU children would Iwve been almost irresistiUe in themselves, 
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without the twins, but the toucliii^ pareathesis about that ioterest- 
iog productioQ of nature, and the etill more touching allusion to Mrs, 
Spruggiiis, must ensure success. Spru^ni was the favourite at 
once, and the appearance of his lady, as she went about to solicit 
votes (which encouraged confident hopes of a still further addition 
to the house of Spru^ns at do remote period), increased the general 
prepossession in his favour. The other candidates, Bung alone 
excepted, resigned in despair. The day of election was fixed ; and 
the canvass proceeded with briskness and persererance on both 

The members of the vestry could not be supposed to escape the 
contagious excitement inseparable from the occasion. The majority 
of the lady inhabitants of the parish declared at once for Spruggins ; 
and the quondam overseer took the same side, on the ground that 
men with large families always had been elected to the office, and 
that although he must admit, that, ia other respects, Spruggins was 
the least qualified candidate of the two, still it was an old practice, 
and he saw no reason why an old practice should be departed frorn. 
This was enough for the captain. He immediately sided with 
Bung, canvassed for him personally in all directions, wrote squihs 
on Spruggins, and got his butcher to skewer them up on conspicuous 
joints inhisshop-front; frightened his neighbour, the old lady, into 
a palpitation of the. heart, by his awful denunciations of Spruggins's 
party ; and bounced in and out, and up and down, and backwards 
and forwards, until all the sober inhabitants of the parish thought 
it inevitable that he must die of a brain fever, long before the 
election began. 

The day of election arrived. It was no longer an individual 
Btru^le, hut a party contest between the ins and outs. The 
question was, whether the withering influence of the over- 
seers, the domination of the churchwardens, and the blighting 
despotism of the vestry-clerk, should be allowed to render the 
election of beadle a form— a nullity : whether they should impose 
a vestry -elected beadle on the parish, to do their bidding and 
foriArd their views, or whether the parishioners, fearlessly assert- 
ii^ their undoubted rights, should elect an iadepeodent beadle 
of their own. 

The nomination was fiited to take place in the vestry, but so 
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great was the ihrong of anxions spectatorB, that it was found 
necessary to adjonrn to the church, where the ceremony commenced 
with due solemnity. The appearance of the churchwardens and 
overseers, and the ex-church wardens and ex -overseers, with Sprug- 
g;iDs in the rear, excited general attention. Spruggins was a 
little thin man, in rusty black, with a long pale face, and a 
countenance expressive of care and fatigue, which might either 
be attributed to the extent of his family or the ansiety of his 
feelings. His opponent appeared in a cast-off coat of the cap- 
tain's — a blue coat with bright buttons; white trousers, and 
that description of shoes familiarly known by the appellation of 
" high-lows," There was a serenity in the open countenance of 
Bung— a kind 6f moral dignity in his confident air — an "I wish 
you may get it" sort of expression in his eye — which infused 
animation Into his supporters, and evidently dispirited his 
opponents. 

The ex-chuichwarden rose to propose Thomas Spruggins for 
beadle. He had known him long. He had had his eye upon 
him closely for years ; he had watched him with twofold vigil- 
ance for months. (A parishioner here suggested that this might 
be termed " taking a double sight," but the observation was 
drowned in loud cries of " Order ! ") He would repeat 
that he had had his eye upon him for years, and this he 
would say, that a more well-conducted, a more well-behaved,' 
a more sober, a more quiet man, with a more well-regulated 
mind he had never met with. A man with a lai^r family be 
had never known (cheers). The parish required a man who 
could be depended on ("Hear!" from the Spruggins side 
answered by ironical cheers from the Bung party). Such a 
man he now proposed ("No," "Yes"). He would not allude 
to individuals (the ex -churchwarden continued, in^the celebrated 
negative style adopted by great speakers). He would not 
advert to a gentleman who had once held a high rank in 
the service of his majesty; he would not say, that that 
gentleman was no gentleman; he would not assert that that 
man was no man ; he would not say, that he was a turbulent 
parishioner ; he would not say, that he had grossly misbehaved 
himself, not only on this, bnt on all former occasions; 
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be would not aay, that he was one of those discontented 
and treasonable spirits, vho carried coafiuuon and disorder 
irherevei they went; he would not say, that he harboured 
in his heart envy, and hatred, and malice, and all uncba- 
ritabl^iess. No! He widied to have everything comfortable 
and pleasant, and therefore, he would say — notbbg about him 
(cheers). 

Hie captain replied in a similar parliamentary style. Me would 
not say, he was astonished at the speech they had just heard ; he 
would not say, he was disgpisted (cheers). He would not retort 
the epithets which bad been burled against him (renewed cheer- 
ing;) ; he would sot allude to men ooce in office, but now happily 
out of it, who had mismanaged the workhouse, grouiid the paupers, 
diluted the beer, slack-baked the bread, boned the meat, height- 
ened the work, and lowered the soup (tremendous cheers). He 
would not ask what such men deserved (a voice, " Nothing a-day, 
and find themselves I"). He would not say, that one burst of 
general indignation should drive them from the parish they pol- 
luted with their presence (" Give it him !"). He would not allude 
to the unfortunate man who had been proposed — he would not say, 
as the vestry's tool, but as Beadle. He would not advert to that 
individual's family ; he would not say, that nine children, twins, 
and a wife, were very bad examples for pauper imitation (loud 
cheers). He would not advert in detail to the qualifio^ions of 
Bung. The man stood before him, and he would not say in his 
presence, what he might be disposed to say of him, if he were 
absenL (Here Mr. Bung telegraphed to a friend near him, under 
cover of his hat, by contracting his left eye, and applying his right 
thumb to the tip of his nose.) It had been objected to Bung that 
he had only five children (" Hear, hear !" from the opposition). 
Well ; he had yet to learn that the legislature had afiixed any pre- 
cise amount of infantine qualification to the office of beadle ^ but 
taking it for granted that an extensive family were a great requisite, 
he entreated them to look to facts, and compare data, about which 
there could be no mistake. Bung was 3d years of age. Spms^gins 
— of whom he wished to speak with all possible respect — was £0. 
Was it not more than possible — was it not very probable— that by 
the time Bung attained the latter age, be might see around him a 
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&inily, e^'en exceeding in number and extent, that to whick 
Sprug^s at present laid claim (deafening cheers and waving 
of handkerchiefs)? The captain concluded, amidst loud ap- 
plaase, by calling upon the parishioners to sound the tocsin, 
rush to the poll, free themselves from dictation, or be slaves 
for ever. 

On the following day the polling began, and we never have had 
such a bustle in our parish since we got up our famous anti-slavery 
petition, which was such an important one, that the House of 
Commons ordered it to be printed, on the motion of the member 
for the district. The captain engaged two haciiney-coaches and a 
cab for Bung's people — the cab for the drunken voters, and 
the two coaches for the old ladies, the greater portion of whom, 
owing to the captain's impetuosity, were driven up to the poll and 
home again, before they recovered from their flurry sufficiently to 
know, with any degree of clearness, what they had been doing. 
The opposite party wholly neglected these precautions, and the 
consequence was, that a great many ladies nho were walking let- 
surely up to the church — for it was a very hot day— to vote for 
Spruggins, were artfully decoyed into the coaches, and voted for 
Bung. The captain's aipiments, too, had produced considerable 
efiect : the attempted influence of the vestry produced a greater. 
A threat of exclusive dealing was clearly established against the 
vestry-clerk — a case of heartless and profligate atrocity. It ap- 
peared that the delinquent had been in the habit of purchasing six 
penn'orth of muffins, weekly, from an old woman who rents a smal! 
bouse in the parish, and resides among the original settlers ; oa 
her last weekly visit, a message was conveyed to her through the 
medium of the cooky couched in mysterious terms, but indicating 
with suflicient clearness, that the vestry-clerk's appetite for muffins, 
in future, depended entirely on her vote on the beadleship. Ihis 
was sufficient : the stream had been turning previously, and the 
% impulse thus administered directed its final course. The Bung 
party ordered one shilling's-worth of muffins weekly for the 
remainder of the old woman's natural life; the parishioners 
were loud in their exclamations ; and the fate of Spruggins was 
seated. 

It was in vain that the twins were exhibited in dresses of the 
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same pattern, and night caps to match, at the chui'ch door : the 
boy in Mrs. Spruggina's right ann, and the prl in her left — even 
Mrs. Sprug^tns herself failed to be an object of Bympatfay any 
longer. The majority attained by Bung on the gross poll was four 
hundred and twenty-eight, and the cause of the pariBhioners 
triumphed. 
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CHAPTER V. 



lUE broker's mabt. 



^UE excitement of the late electiou has subsided, ftnd out parish 
being once again testoied to a state of compaiattve tranquillity, we 
are enabled to devote our stteation to those parishioners who take 
little share in out party contests or in the tumuul and bustle of 
public life. And we feel sincere pleasure in acknowledging here, 
that in collecting materials for this task we have been greatJy 
assisted by Mr. Bung himself, who has imposed on us a debt of 
obligation which we fear we can never repay. The life of this 
gentleman has been one of a very chequered description : he has 
undergone transitions — not from grave to gay, for he never was 
grave — not from lively to severe, for severity forms no part of his 
disposition; his fluctuations have been between poverty in the 
extreme, and poverty modified, or, to use his own emphatic lan- 
guage, "between nothing to eat and just half enough." He is 
not, as- he forcibly remarks, " One of those fortunate men whoj 
if they were to dive under one side of a barge stark-naked, would 
come up on the other with a new suit of clothes on, and a ticket 
for soup in the waistcoat-pocket:" neither is he oue of those, 
whose spirit has been broken beyond redemption by misfortune 
and want. He is just one of the careless, good -for- no^ng, happy 
fellows, who float, cork-like, on the surface, for the world to play 
at hockey with : knocked here, and there, and every where : now to 
the right, then to the left, again up in the air, and anon to the 
bottom, but always reappearing and bounding with the stream 
buoyantly and merrily along. Some few months before he was 
prevailed upon to stand a contested election for the office of 
beadle, necessity attached him to the service of a broker; and on 
the opportunities he here acquired of ascertaining the condition of 
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most of the poorer inhabitants of the parish, his patron, the captain, 
first grounded his claims to public support. Chance threw the 
man in our way a short time since. We were, !n the lirst instance, 
attracted by his prepossessing impudence at the election ; we were 
not surprised, on further acquaintance, to find him a shrewd know- 
ing fellow, with no inconsiderable power ot observation ; and, after 
conversing with him a little, were somewhat struck (as we dare 
say our readers have frequently been in other cases) with flje power 
some men seem to have, not only of sympathising with, but to all 
appearance of understanding feelings to which they themselves are 
entire strangers. We had been expressing to the new functiowry 
our surprise that he should ever hare served in the capacity to 
which we have just adverted, when we gradually led him into one 
or two professional anecdotes. As we are induced to think, oit 
reflection, that they will tell better in nearly his own words, than 
f with any attempted embellishments of ours, we will at once entitle 



MR. bung's narrative. 

*' It's very true, as you say, sir," Mr. Bung commenced, " that 
a broker's man's ia not a life to be envied ; and in course you know 
as well as I do, though you don't say it, that people bate and 
■cout'em because they're the ministers of wretchedness, like, to 
poM people. But what could I do, sir ? The thing was no worse 
because I did it, instead of somebody else ; and if putting me ia 
possession of a house would put me in possession of three and six- 
pence a day, and levying a distress on another man's goods would 
relieve my distress and that of my family, it can't be expected but 
what I'd ta^ the job and go through with it. I never liked it, 
Giod knows; 1 always looked out for something else, and the 
moment I got other work to do, I left it. If there is any thing 
wrong in being the agent in such matters — not the principal, mind 
you — I'm sure the business, to a beginner like 1 was, at all events, 
carries ita own punishment along with it. I wished again and 
again that the people would only blow me up, or pitch into me — 
that 1 wouldn't have minded, it's all ia my way ; but it's the being 
■hut up by yourself in one room for five days, without so much as 
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an old newsp&per to look at, or any thing to see out o' tbe winder 
but the Toofa and chimneys at the back of the hoase, or any thing 
to listen to, bnt the ticking, perhaps, of an old Dutch clock, the 
sobbing of the missin, now and then, the low talking of friends in 
the next room, who speak in whispers, lest ' the man' should over- 
hear them, or perhaps the occasional opening of the door, as a child 
peeps in to look at you, and then runs half-frightened away — It's 
all this, that makes you feel sneaking somehow, and ashamed of 
yourself; and then, if its winter time, they just give you fire enoogb 
to make you think yoil'd like more, and bring in your gmb as if 
tn^ wished it 'ud choke you — as I dare say they do, for the matter 
of that, most heartily. If they're very civil, they make you up a 
bed in the room at night, and if they don't, your master sends one 
in for you; but there -you are, without being washed or shaved all 
the time, shunned by everybody, and spoken to by no one, unless 
some one comes in at dinner time, and asks you whether you want 
any more, in a tone as much as to say ' I hope you don't,' or, in 
the evening, to inquire whether you wouldn't rather have a candle, 
after you've Iteen sitting in the dark half the night. When I was 
left in this way, I used to sit, think, think, thinking, till I felt ai 
lonesome as a kitten in a wash-house copper with the lid on ; but I 
believe the old broker's men who are regularly trained to it, never 
think at all. I have heard some on 'em say, indeed, that they don't 
know how! 

" I put in a good many distresses in my time (continued Mr. 
Bung), and in course I wasn't long in finding, that some people are 
BOt as much to be pitied as others are, and that people with good 
incomes who get into difficulties, which they keep patching up day 
after day, and week after week, get so used to these sort of thii^ 
in time, that at last they come scarcely to feel them at all. I re- 
member the very first place I was put in posseBsion of, was a geo- 
tleman's house in this parish here, that everybody would suppose 
couldn't help having money if he tried. I went with old Fixem, 
my old master, 'bout half arter eight in the morning ; rang the area- 
bell ; servant in livery opened the door : ' Goveruor at home ?'— 
'Yes, he is,' says the man; 'but he's bieakfaadDg just now.' 
' Never mind,' says Fixem, ' just you tell him there's a geutleman 
here, as wants to speak to him partickler.' So the servant he opens 
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his eyei, and stares about him all vays — looking for the gentleman 
as it struck me, for I don't think anybody but a man as was stone- 
biind would mistake FJxem for one ; and as for me, I was as seedy 
as a cheap concumber. Hows'ever, he turns round, and goes to the 
breakfast-parlour, which was a little snug sort of room at the end 
of the passage, and Fixem (as we dways did in that profession), 
without waiting to be announced, walks in arter him, and before the 
servant could get out — ' PIeas«, sir, here's a man as wants to speak 
to you,' looks in at the door as familiar and pleasant as may be. 
' Who the devil are you, and how dare yon walk into a gentleman's 
hoi^ without leave V says the master, as fierce as a bull in fi^. 
' My name,' says Fixem, winking to the master to send the servant 
away, and putting the warrant into his hands folded up like a note, 
' My name's Smith,' says he, ' and I called from Johnson's about 
that business of Thompson's' — ' Oh,' says the other, quite down 
on him directly, ' How is Thompson?' says he; 'Pray sit down, 
Mr. Smith: John, leave the room.' Out went the servant; and 
the gentleman aud Fixem looked at one another till they couldn't 
look any longer, and then they varied the amusements by looking 
at me, who had been standing on the mat all this time. ' Hundred 
and fifty pounds, I see,' said the gentleman at last. 'Hundred 
and fifty pound,' said Fixem, 'besides cost of levy, sherilFs 
poundage, and all other incidental expenses.' — ' Um' says the 
gentleman, ' I sha'n't be able to settle this before to-morrow after- 
noon.' — ' Very sorry ; but i shall be obliged to leave my man here 
.till then,' replies Fixem, pretending to look very miserable over it. 
'That's very unfort'nate,' says the gentleman, 'for I have got a 
large party here to-night, and I'm ruined if those fellows of mine 
get an inkling of the matter — ^just step here, Mr. Smith,' sap he, 
after a short pause. So Fixem walks with him up to the window, 
and after a good deal of whispering, and n little chinking of suve- 
rins, and looking at me, he comes back and says, ' Bung, you're 
a handy fellow, and very honest I know. This gentleman wants 
an assistant to clean the plate and wait at table to-day, and if 
you're not particularly engaged,' says old Fixem, grinning like 
mad, and shoving a couple of suverins into my hand, ' he'll be 
very glad to avail himself of your services.' Well, I laughed, 
aud the gentleman laughed, and we all laughed ; and I went 
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home and cleaaed myself, leaving Fixem there, and when I 
went back, Fixem went away, and I polished np the plate, and 
waited at table, and gammoned the servants, and nobody had 
the least idea I was in possession, though it very nearly came out 
after all ; for one of the last gentlemen who remained, came down 
stairs into the ball where I was sitting pretty late at night, and 
putting half-a-crown into my hand, says, * Here my man,' says he, 
' run and get me a coach, will you V I thought it was a do, to get 
me out of the house, and was just going to say so, sulkily enough, 
when the gentleman (who was up to every thing) came running 
down stairs, as if he was in great anxiety. ' Bung,' says he, 
pretending to be in a consuming passion. ' Sir,' says I. ' Why 
the devil an't you looking after that plate T — ' I was just going to 
send him for a coach for me,' says the other gentleman. ' And I 
was just a going to say,' says I—' Any body else, my dear 
fellow,' interrupts the master of the house, pushing me down 
the passage to get me out of the way — 'any body else; but I 
have put this man ia possession of all the plate and viduabies, 
and I cannot allow him on any consideration whatever, to leave 
the house. Bung, you scoundrel, go and count those forks in the 
breakfast-parlour instantly.' You may be sure I went laughing 
pretty hearty when I found it was all right. The money was paid 
nest day, with the addition of something else f<» myself, and 
that was the best job that I (and I suspect old Fixem too) ever got 
in that line. 

" Bat this is the bright side of the picture, sir, after all," re- 
sumed Mr. Bong, laying aside the knowing look, and flash air, 
with which he had repeated the previous anecdote — "and I'm 
sorry to say, it's the side one sees very, very, seldom, in comparison 
with the dark one. The civility which money will purchase, is 
rarely extended to those who have none; and there's a conula- 
tion even in being able to patch up one difficulty, to make way 
for another, to which very poor people are strangers. I was once 
put into a house down George'a-yaid — that little dirty court at the 
back of the gas-works ; and I never shall forget the misery of them 
people, dear me ! It was a distress for half a year's rent — two 
pound ten I think. There was only two rooms in the house, 
and as there was no pass^, the lodgers up stairs always went 
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throngk the room of the people of tbft botue, u the; pMied ia 
and out; and tvery tims they did bo— which, on the KveragSi 
wu about four timet svwy qnartor of an hour — ^tbey blowed up 
quits frightful ! for theii things had been leited too, and included 
in the inventory. There vta a little pieo« of enclosed duat ia 
front of the houM, with a cinder-path leading np to the door, and 
an open rain-water butt on one lide, A dirty itriped curtaioi on 
a very ilack itring, hung in the window, and a little triangular bit 
of broken looking-glau rested on the lill iniide. I suppose it wm 
meant for the people's use, but their appearance wu to wretohed, 
and so miserable, that I'm certain they never could have plucked 
up courage to look themielvei in the face a sacond time, if they 
anrvired the fright of doing u once. There wm two or thret 
chain, that might have been worth, in their beat dvys, from eight- 
penoe to a shilling a-piece; a smaU deal table, an old comer coi^ 
board with nothing In it, and one of tiiose bedsteads which turn np 
halfway, and leave the bottom legs sticking out for you to knock 
youc head gainst, or Jiang your hat upon; no bed, no bedding. 
There was an old sack, by way of rug, bafbte the fire-place, and 
four or five children were grovelling about, among the sand on the 
floor. The execution was only put in, to get 'am out of the house, 
for there was nothhig to take to pay the expenses ; and here I 
stopped for three days, though that was a mere form too ; for, in 
course, I knew, and we all knew, tliay could never pay the money. 
In one of the chairs, by the side of the place where the fire ought 
to have been, was an old 'ooman— the ugliest and dirtiest J ever 
<ee~>who sat rocking herself backwards and forward!, backwaida 
and forwards, without once stopping, except for an instant now 
and then, to clasp together the withered hands which, with these 
cxcej^ns, she kept constantly rubbing upon her luiees, just 
raising and deprassing her fingers convulsively, in time to the 
rocking of the chair. On the other tido sat the mother with an 
infant in her arms, which cried till it Ciied itself to sleep, and when 
it 'woke, cried till it cried itself off again. The old 'ooman's voice 
1 never heard: she seemed comfrietely atupified: and as to the 
mother's, it would have been bettor if she bad been *q too, for 
wisery had changed her to a devjl. If you had beard bow sha 
enrsed ^ little naked ehildMo u wm r<rflins on the floor. taA 
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you'd have shuddered as much as I did. There they lemained all . 
the time ; th« children ate % morsel of bre»i once of twice, and 
I gave 'em best part of the dinners my miisis brought nse, but tha 
woman ato nothing ; they never even laid on the bedstead, nor waa 
the room swept or cleaned all the time. The neighbonra were all 
too poor themietves to take any notice of 'em. but from what I 
could make out ftem the abuse of the woman up stain, it seemed 
the husband had been transported a few weeks befem. When 
the time was np, the landlord and old Fisem toa> got rather fright- 
ened about the fhroily, and so they made a stir about it, and had 
'em taken to the workhouse, lliey sent the uck couch for the 
o}d 'ooman, and Simmons took the children away at night. Th« 
old 'ooman went into the infirmary, and very soon died. The 
obildren are all in the house to this day. and very comfortable 
they are in comparison. Ai to the mother, there wa* no taming 
her at all. She had been a quiet, hard-working woman, I believe, 
but her misery had actually drove her wild i bo af^r she had bea. 
sent to the house of correction half-a-dozen timei, fbr thn>win|r 
inkstands at the orerMflrs, blasphemiug the churchwardens, and 
smashing every body as come near her, she barst a bloodvessel one 
mornin', and died too ; and a happy release it was, both for herself 
and the old paupers, male and female, which she used to tip 
over in all directions, as if they were so many skittles, and she 
the ball. 

" Now this was bad enough," resumed Mr. Bong, taking a half> 
step towards the door, as if to intimate that he had nearly con- 
cluded. " This was bad enough, but there was a sort of quiet 
mi8ery.~if you understand what I mean by that, sir — abovt a lady 
at one house I was put into, as touched mc a good deal more. It 
doesn't matter where it was exactly: indeed. I'd rather not say, 
but it was the same sort o' job, I went with Fixem in the usual 
way — them «aa a year's rent in arrear ; a very flmall tervant-girl 
opened the' door, and three or four fine-looking little children was ia 
the front parlour we were shown into, which was very clean, but veiy 
scantily furnished, much like the children themselves. < Bung,* 
says Fixem to roe, in a low voice, when we were left alone for a 
minate, • I know loisathing about this hue family, ud my optnim 
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is, it's no go.' 'Do you think they can't settle?' says I, quite 
anxiously ; for I liked the looks of them children. Pixem shook 
his head, and was just about to reply, when the door opened, and 
in came a lady, as white as ever I see any one in my days, except 
about the eyes, which were red with crying. She walked in, as 
firm as I could have doiie ; shut the door carefully after her, and 
sat herself down with a face as composed as if it was made of 
stone. ' What is the matter, gentlemen V says she, in a Burprisin' 
steady voice. ' Is this an e^tecution ? ' — ' It is, mum,' says Fixem. 
The lady looked at him as steady as ever : she did'nt seem to have 
understood him. ' It is, mum,' says FUem again ; ' thi^ is my 
warrant of distress, mum,' says he, handing it over as polite as 
if it was a newspaper which bad been bespoke arter the next 
gentleman. 

'- The lady's lip trembled as she took the printed paper. She 
cast her eye over it, and old Fixem began to explain the form, 
but I saw she wasn't reading it, plain enough, poor thing. ' Oh, 
my God !' says she, suddenly a-bursting out crying, letting the 
warrant fall, and hiding her face in her hands. ' Oh, my God ! 
what will become of us ! ' The noise she made, brought in a 
young lady of about nineteen or twenty, who, I suppose, bad been 
a-listening at the door, and who had got a little hoy in her arms : 
she sat him down in the lady's lap, without speaking, and she 
hufi^ed the poor little fellow to her b<»om, and cried over him, 
'till even old Fixem put on his blue spectacles to hide the two 
tears, that was a-trickling down, one on each side of his dirty 
face. ' Now, dear ma,' says the young lady, you know how much 
yoD have borne. For all our sakes — for pa's sake,' says she, 
'don't give way to this !' — ' No, no, I won't 1 ' says the -lady, 
gathering herself up hastily, and drying her eyes ; ' 1 am very 
foolish, but I'm better now — much better.' And then she roused 
herself up, went with us into every room while we took the inven- 
tory, opened all the drawers of her own accord, sorted tJie children's 
tittle clothes to make the work easier ; and, except t^ing every 
thing in a strange sort of hurry, seemed as calm and composed as 
if nothing had happened. When we came down stairs again, she 
hesitated a minute or two, and at last says, • Gentlemen,' says she, 
' I am afraid I have done wrong, and perhaps it may bring yoa 
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into trouble. I secreted just now,' she says, ' the only trinket I 
have left in the world — here it is.' So she lays down on the 
table, a little miniature mounted in gold. 'It's a miniature,' 
she says, 'of my poor dear father! I little thought once, that 
I should ever tfaanlc God for depriving me of the original, but I 
do, and have done for years back, most fervently. Take it away, 
sir,' she says, ' it's a face that never turned from me in sickuess 
or distress, and I can hardly bear to turn from it now, wiien, God 
knows, I suffer both in no ordinary degree,' I couldn't say 
nothing, bat I raised my head from the inventory which I was 
filling up, and looked at Fixem ; the old fellow nodded to me 
itigniliGantly, so I ran my pen throug-b the * Mini' I had just 
written, and left the miniature on the table. 

" Well, sir, to make short of a long story, I was left in posses- 
sion, and in possession I remained ; and though I was an igno- 
rant man, and the master of the bouse a clever one, I saw what 
he never did, but what he would give worlds now (if he had 'em) 
to have seen in time. I saw, sir, that bis wife was wasting away, 
beneath cares of which she never complained, and griefs she' 
never told. 1 saw that she was dying before his eyes; I knew 
that our exertion from him might have saved her, but he never 
made it. I don't blame him: I don't think he could rouse him- 
self. She had so long anticipated all his wishes, and acted for 
him, that he was a lost man when left to himself. I used to 
think when I caught sight of her, in the clothes she used to wear, 
which looked shabby even upon her, and would have been scarcely 
deceaton any one else, that if I was a gentleman it would wring 
my very heart to see the woman that was a smart and merry girl 
when I courted her, so altered through her love for me. Bitter 
cold and damp weather it was, yet, though her dress was thin, 
and her shoes none of the best, during the whole three days, 
from morning to night, she was out of doors running about 
to try and raise the money. The money roas raised, and the ese- 
cution was'paid out. The whole family crowded into the room 
where I was, when the money arrived. The father was quite 
happy as the inconvenience was removed — I dare say he didn't 
know how; the children looked merry and cheerful again; theeldest 
girl was bustling about, making preparations for the first com- 
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forteble m«al they had htd Biitee Uie dUtren wM put in ; snd 
the mother looked pleued to tee them all m. But if ever I Ba« 
death in a vomftn's face, I saw it in hers that ni^t. 

" I WOB right, sir," continued Mr. Bung, hurriedly passing hii 
coat-sleevti over his face, " the family grew more pmsperous, and 
food fbrtnua atfived. But it was too lata. Those children are 
motherlest now, and their hther would give up all he has since 
gained — houae, home, goods, money : all that be has, or erer can 
have, to teitor« the wife he has lott." 
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THE LADIES* SOCIETIES. 

Ova. Pariih ii very proliflo in ladiea' ohuttabla inititutioni. In 
winter, when wet feet tie common, and ooMb uot Huroe, we have 
the ladies' soup distribution toclety, the lodiu' cdol disttibutioh 
society, and the ladies' blanket distHbutlon sociAy i in tlisimer, 
when stone fraits flouiish and i^aoh aches prevail, we have the 
ladies* dispensary, and the ladies' sick visitation committee ; and 
all the year round we have the ladies' child's examination society, 
the ladies' bible and prayer-book circulation society, and the ladies' 
chfldbed-linen monthly loan socletyi The two latter are decidedly 
the most important; whether they are productive of more benefit 
than the rest, u not for ua to say, but we can take apon ourselvea 
to affirm, with the utmost solemnity, that they create a greater stir 
and more bustle, than all the Others put together. 

We should be disposed to affirm, on the first blush of the matter, 
that the bible and prayer-book society is not so popular fts the 
childbed-linen society; tiie bible and prayer-book society has, 
however, considerably increased in importance within the last year 
or two, having derived some adventitious aid from the factious op- 
position of , the child's examination society ; which factious oppo- 
sitkin originated in manner following ; — When the young curate 
was popular, and all the unmarried ladies in the parish took a 
sernus turn, the charity children all at once became objects of 
peculiar and especial interest. The three Miss Browns (enthu> 
aiastic admirers of the curate) taught, and exercised, and examined, 
and re-examined the nnfbrtunate children, until the boys grew pale, 
and the girls consumptive, with study and fatigue. The three Miss 
Browns stood it out very well, because they relieved each other ; 
but the children, h&vbg no relief at all, exhibited decided symptrans 
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of weariness and care. The unthinking part of the parishioners 
laughed at all this, but the more reflective portion of the iababit- 
ants abstained from expressing any opiaioa on the subject until 
that of the curate had been clearly ascertained. 

The opportunity was not long wanting. The curate preached a 
charity sermon on behalf of the chanty school, and in the charity 
sermon aforesaid, expatiated in glowing terms on the praiseworthy 
and indefatigable exertions of certain estimable individuals. Sobs 
^rere heard to issue from the three Miss Browns' pew ; the pew- 
opener of the division was seen to hurry down the centre aisle to 
the vestry door, and to return immediately, bearing a glass of 
water in her hand. A low moaning ensued ; two more pew-open- 
ers rushed to the spot, and the three Miss Browns, each supported 
by a pew-opener, were led out of the church, and led in agsun after 
the lapse of Ave mmutes with white pocket-handkerchiefs to their 
eyes, as if they had been attending a funeral in the churchyard 
adjoining. If any doubt had for a moment enisled, as to whom 
the allusion was intended to apply, it was at once removed. The 
wish to enlighten the charity children became universal, and the 
three Miss Browns were unanimously besought to divide the school 
into classes, and to assign each class to the superintendence of two 
young ladies. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing, but a little patronage is 
more so : the three Miss Browns appointed all the old maids, and 
carefully excluded the young ones. Maiden atlints triumphed, 
mammas were reduced to the lowest depth of despair, and there is 
DO tellingin what act of violence the general indignation gainst the 
three Miss Browns might have vented itself, had not a perfectly pro- 
vidential occurrence changed the tide of public feeling. Mrs. 
Johnson Parker, the mother of seven extremely fine girls — all un- 
married — hastily reported to several other mammas of several other 
unmanied families, that five old men, six old women, and children 
innumerable, in the free seals near her pew, were in the habit of 
coming to church every Sunday, without eidier bible or prayer- 
book. Was this to be borne in a civilized country ? Could such 
things be tolerated in a Christian land ? Never ! A ladies' bible 
and prayer-book distribution society was instantly formed: pre- 
sident, Mrs. Johnson Parker; treasurers, auditors, and secre- . 
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tary, the Misses Johnson Parker : subscriptions were entered into, 
books were bought, all the free-seat people provided therewith, and 
when the first lesson vas given out, on the £rst Sunday succeediii|; 
these events, there was such a dropping of books, and rustling of 
leaves, that it was morally impossible to hear one word of the 
service for five minutes afterwards. 

The three Miss Browns, and their party, saw the approa/;hinf 
danger, and endeavoured to avert it by ridicule and sarcasm. 
Neither the old men nor the old women could read their books, 
now they had got them, said the three Miss Browns. Nevermind; 
they could learn, replied Mrs. Johnson Parker. The children 
couldn't read either, suggested the three Miss Browns. No matter; 
they could be taught, retorted Mrs. Johnson Parker. A balance 
of parties took place. The Miss Browns publicly, examined — 
popular feeling inclined to the child's examination society. The 
Miss Johnson Parkers publicly distributed — a reaction took place 
in favour of the prayer-book distribution. A feather would have 
turned the scale, and a feather did turn it. A missionary returned 
from the West Indies ; he was to be presented to the Dissenters' 
Missionary Society on his marriage with a wealthy widow. Over- 
tures were made to the Dissenters by the Johnson Parkers. Their 
object was the same, and why not have a joint meeting of the two 
societies? The proposition was accepted. The meeting was 
duly heralded by public announcement, and the room was crowded 
to suffocation. The missionary appeared on the platform; he was 
hailed with enthusiasm. He repeated a dialogue he had heard 
between two negroes, behind a hedge, on the subject of distribu- 
tion societies; the approbation was tumultuous. He gave an 
imitation of the two negroes in broker! English ; the roof was rent 
with applause. From that period we date (with one trifling excep- 
tion) a daily increase in the popularity of the distribution society, 
and an increase of popularity, which the feeble and impotent oppo- 
sition of the examination party, has only tended to augment. 

Now, the great points about the childbed -linen monthly loan 
society are, that it is less dependent on the fluctuations of public 
opinion than either the distribution or the child's examination ; and 
that, come what may, there is never any lack of objects on which 
to exercise its benevolence. Our parish is a very popukms one. 
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and, if any tbing, contributes, we should be diaposed to uy, rathetf 
more than its dne sbaie to the aggre^te amount of biithi in the 
metropolis and its environs. The consequence is, that the monthly 
loan society flotirishes, And invests its memb^s with a most enviable 
amount of bustling patronage. The society (whose only notion of 
dividing time, would appear to be its allotment into months) holds 
monthly tea^drinkingB, at which the monthly report is received, a 
secretary elected for the month ensuing, and such of the monthly 
boxes as may not happen to be out on loan for the month, Carefully 
examined. 

We were never present at One of these meetings, from all of which 
it is scarcely necessary to Say, gentlemen are carefully excluded ; 
but Mr. Bung has been called before the board once or twice, and 
we have his authority for aladng, that its proceedings are con- 
ducted with great order and regularity : not more than four mem- 
berg being allowed to speak at one time on any pretence whatever. 
The regular committee is composed exclusively of married ladies, 
but a vast number of young unmarried ladies of from eighteen to 
twenty-five years ofage, respectively, are admitted bs honorary 
members, partly because they are very useful in replenishing the 
boxes, and visiting the confined ; partly because it is highly da- 
sirable that Ifaey should be initiated, at on early period, into tho 
more serious and matronly duties of after-life ; and partly, because 
prudent mammas have not unfVequently been known tO turn this 
circumstance to wonderfully good account in matrimonial specu- 
lations. 

In addition to the loan of the monthly boxes (which ore always 
painted blue, with the name of the society in lar^ white letters on 
the lid), the society dispense occasional grants of beef-tea, and a 
composition of warm beer, spice, eggs, and sugar, commonly known 
by the name of " caudle," to its patients. And here again the 
services of the honorary members are called iqto requisiUon, and 
most cheerfully conceded. Deputations jjf twos or threes ars 
sent out to visit the patients, and on these occasions there is such 
a testing of caudle and beef-tea, such a stirring about of little 
messes in tiny saucepans on the hob, such a dressing and undressing 
ef infants, such a tying, and folding, and pinning ; such a nursing 
and wanning of little legs and feet before the fire, such a delightful 
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confusion of talking and cooking, bustle, importance, and offlcioun- 
uess, as neveTCUt be enjoyed in its fullextentbut on similar occasions. 

In liralry of these two inititutions, and as a last expiring efibrt 
to acquire parochial popularity, the child's examination people de- 
termined, the other day, on baring a grand public examination of 
the pupils : and the lar^ school-room of the narional seminary 
was, by and with the consent of the parish authorities, devoted to 
the purpote. Invitation circulars were ^forwarded to all the princi- 
pal parishioners, including, of course, the heads of the other tv/b 
fiooietiefi, for whose especial behoof and edification the display was 
intended ; and a large audience Was confidently anticipated on the 
occasion. The floor was carefully scrubbed tbe day before, under 
the immediate superintendence of the three Miss Browns ; forms were 
placed across the room for the accommodation of the visiters, speci- 
mens (^writing were carefully Selected, and as carefully patched and 
touched up, until they astonished the children who had written them, 
rather more than the company who read them ; sums in compound 
addition were rehearsed and ro'Tehearsed until all the children bad 
the totals by heart; and the preparations altogether were on the 
most laborious and most comprehensive scale. The morning arrived ; 
the children were yellow-eOaped and flannelled, and towelled, till 
their faces shone again ; every pupil's hair was cerefblly combed 
into his or her eyes, as the case might be *, the girls were adorned 
with snow-white tippets, and caps bound round the head by a single 
purple ribbon : the necks of the elder boys were fixed into collars 
of startling dimensions. 

The doors were thrown open, and the Misses Brown and Co. were 
discovered in plain white muslin dresses, and caps of the same — 
the child's examination uniform. The room filled : the greet- 
ings of the company were loud and cordial. The distributionists 
trembled, for their popularity was at stake. The eldest boy fell 
forward, and delivered a propitiatory address from behind his collar. 
It was from the pen of Mr. Henry Brown ; the applause was uni- 
Tersal, and the Johnson Parkers were aghast. The examination 
proceeded with success, and terminated in triumph. The child's 
examination society gained a momentary victory, and the Johnson 
Parkers retreated in despair. 

A secret council of the distributionists was held that night, with 
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Mra. Johnson Parker in the chair, to consider of the best means of 
recovering the ground they had lost in the favour of the parish. 
What could be done? Another meeting! Alas! who was to 
attend it? The Missionary would not do twice; and the slares 
were emancipated. A boid step must be taken. The parish must 
be astonished in some way or other ; but no one was able to suggest 
what the step should be. At length, a very old lady was heard to 
mumble, in indistinct tones, " Exeter Hall." A sudden light broke 
in upon the meeting. It was unanimously resolved, that a deputa- 
tion of old ladies should wait upon a celebiated orator implor- 
ing his assistance, and the favour of a speech ; and that the 
deputation should also wait on two or three other imbecile old 
women, not resident in the parish, and entreat their attendance. 
The application was successful, the meeting was held ; the orator 
(an Irishman) came. He talked of green bles — other shores — vast 
Atlantic—bosom of the deep — Christian charity — blood and exter- 
mination — mercy in hearts — arms in hands- — altEirs and homes — 
household gods. He wiped his eyes, he blew his nose, and he 
quoted Latin. The effect was tremendous — the Latin was a decided 
hit. Nobody knew exactly what it was about, but every body knew 
it must be affecUng, because even the orator was overcome. The 
popularity of the distribution society among the ladies of our parish 
is unpreced«ited ; and the child's examinaUon is goii^ fast to 
decay. 
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CHAPTER VII, 



OUR KEXT-DOOR NEIGHBODE. 

We are yery fond of speculating as we walk through a street, on 
the character and pursuits of the people who inhabit it ; and no- 
thing so materially assists ua in these speculations as the appearance 
of the house doors. The various expressions of the human coun- 
tenance afford a beautiful and interesting study; but there is 
something in the i^ysiognomy of street-door knockers, almost as 
characteristic, and nearly as infallible. Whenever we visit a man 
for the first time, we contemplate the features of his knocker with 
the greatest curiosity, for we well know, that between the man and 
hiS.inocker, there will inevitably be a greater or less degree of 
resemblance and sympathy. 

For instance, there is one deiccipUon of knocker that used to be 
common enough, bat which is fast passing away — a large round 
one, with the jolly face of a convivial lion smiling blandly at you, 
as you twist the sides of your hair into a curl, or pull up yonr shirt- 
collar while yon aie waiting for the door to be opened ; we never 
saw that knocker on the door of a churlish man— so far as our 
erperience is concerned, it invariably bespoke hospitality and 
another bottle. 

No man ever saw this knocker on the door of a small attorney or 
bill-broker; they always patronize the other lion; a heavy ferocious- 
looking fellow, with a countenance expressive of savage stupidity 
— a sort of grand master among the knockers, and a great &vour- 
ite with the selfish and brutal. 

Then there is a little pert f^ptian knocker, with a long thin 
face, a pinched up nose, and a very sharp chin ; he is most in 
vogue with your government-office people, in light drabs and 
starched cravats; little spare priggish men, who are perfectly sa- 
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tisfied with their own opioions, and consider themselves of para- 
mount importance. 

We were g;reatly troubled a few years ago, by the innovatiou of 
a new kind of knocker, without any face at all, composed of a 
wreath, depending fi^m a hand or small truncheon. A little 
trouble and attention, however, enabled us to overcome this diffi- 
culty, and to reconcile the new system to our favourite theory. 
You vrill invariably find thb knocker on the doors of cold and 
formal people, who always ask you why you datCt come, and never 
say da. 

Every body knows the brass knocker m common to snburbaa 
villas, and extensive boardingr-schools ; and having noticed this 
genus we have recapitulated all the most prominent and itrongily' 
defined species. 

Some phrenologists affirm, that the agitation of a man's brain by 
different passiousi produces corresponding developments in the 
form of his skull. Do not let us be understood as pushing our 
theory to the length of asserting, that any alteration In a roan's 
disposition would produce a visible effsot on the feature of his 
knocker. Our position merely is, that in such a case, the magnet. 
ism which must exist between a man and his knocker, would induce 
the man to remove, and seek some knocker more congenial to his 
altered feelings. If you ever find A man changing his habitation 
without any reasonable pretext, depend upon it, that, although ho 
may not he aware of the fact himself, it is because he and his 
knocker are at varisnca. This is a new theory, but we venture to 
launch it, nevertheless, as being quite as ingenioos and infallibla 
ts many thousand of the learned speculations which are daily 
broached for public good and private fortune-making. 

Entertabing these feelings on the subject of knockers, it will 
be readily imagined with what eonaternation we viewed the en^ro 
removal of the knocker from the door of the next house to the one 
we lived in, some time ago, and the subsUtution of a bell. This was a 
calamity we had never anticipated. The bare idea of any body 
being able to exist without a knocker, appeared so wild and 
visionary, that it had never for one instant entered our ima- 
gination. 

We saunterad moodily from the spot, and bent our steps towards 
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Eaton Bqnare, tiwn juit building. What wu our utonisliment ttod 
indignatioa to find that belli were fast becoming the rule, and 
knockers the exception I Oui theory trembled beneath the ihock. 
We hastened home ; and fancying we foresaw in the swift progieia 
of events. Us entiTe abolition) resolved fVom that day forward to 
vent our speculations on our next-dooi neighbours in person. The 
house adjoining ours on the left hand was uninhabited, and we 
had, therefore, plenty of leisure to observe our next-door neigh- 
bours on the other iide. 

The house without the knocker was in the occupation of a city 
clerk, and there waa a neatly-written bill in the parlour window 
intimating that lodgings for a single gentleman were to be let 
within. 

It waa a neat, dull little house, on the shady side of the way, 
with new, narrow floorcloth iu the passage, and new narrow stair- 
carpets up to the first floor. The paper was new, and the paint 
was new, and the furniture was new ; and all three, paper, paint) 
and furniture, bespoke the limited means of the tenant. There 
WH a little red and black carpet in the drawing-room, with a 
border of flooring all the wity round ; a few stained chain and a 
Pembroke table, A pink shell was displayed on each of the little 
sideboards, which, with the addition of a tea-tray and caddy, a few 
more sheila on the mantelpiece, , and three peacock's feathers taste- 
fully arranged abovQ them, completed the decorative furniture of 
the apartment. 

This was the room destined for the reception of the single gen- 
tleman during the day, and a little back room on the same floor 
VH assigned as his sleeping apartment by night. 

The bill bad not been long in the window, when a stout. good- 
humoured looking gg^tleman, of about five-and-thirty, appeared aa 
a candidate for the tenancy, ^rma were soon ananged, for the 
bfll was taken down immediately after bis first visit. In a day or 
two the single gentleman came in, and shortly afterwards hia real 
Chwacter came out. 

I'irst of all, he displayed a most extraordinary partiality for 
vtting up till three or four o'clock in the morning, drinking whiskey- 
and'water, and smoking cigars ; then he invited friends home, whg 
mod to cone at ten o'clock, «nd begin to get happy about the 
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small bouTs, when they evioced their perfect contentment by sin^s 
songs with half-a-dozen veraes of two lines each, and a cborus of 
ten, which chorus used to be shouted forth by the whole stiength 
of the company, in the most enthusiastic and vociferous manner, to 
the great annoyance of the neighbours, and the special discomfort 
of another single gentleman overhead. 

Now, this was bad enough, occurring as it did three times 
a week on the average, but this was not all ; for when the company 
did go away, instead of walking quietly down the street, as any body 
else's company would have done, they amused themselves by 
making alarming and frightful noises, and covmterfeiting the shrieks 
of females in distress; end one night, a red-faced gentleman ia a 
white hat knocked in a most urgent manner at the door of the 
powdered-headed old gentleman at No, 3, and when the powdered- 
headed old gentleman who thought one of his married daughters 
must have been taken ill prematurely, had groped down stairs, and 
alter a great deal of unbolting and key-turning, opened the street 
door, the red-faced man in the white hat said he hoped he'd excuse 
his giving him so much trouble, but he'd feel obliged if he'd favour 
him with a glass of cold spring water, and the loan of a shilling 
for a cab to take him home, on which the old gentleman slammed 
the door and went up stairs, and threw the contents of his water 
jug out of window — very straight, only it went over the wrong man ; 
and the whole street was involved in confusion. 

A joke's a joke ; and even practical jests are very capital in their 
way, if you can only get the other party to see the fun of them; 
but the population of our street were so dull of apprehension, as to 
be quite lost to a sense of the drollery of this proceeding : and 
the consequence was, that our next-door n^ghbour was obliged to 
tell the single gentleman, that unless he gave up entertaining his 
friends at home, he really must be compelled to part with him. 
The single gentleman received Uie remonstrance with great good- 
humour, and promised from that tune forward, to spend his 
evenings at a cofiee-house — a detennlnation which afforded general 
and unmixed satisfaction. 

The next night passed off very well, every body being deU^ted 
with the change ; but on the next, the noises were renewed with 
greater spirit than ever. The single gentleman's friends being 
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unable to see liim in bis own house every alternate nigkt, had come 
to the determination of seeing him home every night : and what 
with the discordant greetings of the friends at parting, and the 
noise created by the single gentleman in his passage up Etain, and 
his subsequent struggles to get his boots off, the evil was not to be 
borne. So, our next-door neighbour gave the single gentleman, 
who was a very good lodger in other respects, notice to quit ; and 
the single gentleman went away, and entertained his friends in 
other lodgings. 

The next applicant for the vacant first floor, was of a very 
difiereot character from the troublesome single gentleman who had 
just quitted it. He was a tall, thin, young gentleman, with a pro- 
fusion of brown hair, reddish whiskers, and very slightly developed 
mustaches. . He wore a braided surtout, with frogs behind, light 
gray trousers, and wash-leather gloves, and had altogether rather a 
military appearance. So unlike the roystering single gentleman. 
Spch insinuating manners, and such a delightful address 1 Su 
seiiouBly disposed, too I When he first came to look at the lodg- 
ings, he inquired most particularly whether he was sure to be able 
to get a seat in the parish church, and when he had agreed to take 
them, he requested to have a list of the different local charities, as 
he intended to subscribe his mite to the most deserving among 
them. 

Our next-door neighbour was now perfectly happy. He had got 
a lodger at last, of just his own way of thinking — a serious, wall- 
disposed man, who abhorred gaiety, and loved retirement. He took 
down the bill with a light heart, and pictured in imagination >l 
long series of quiet Sundays, on which he and his lodger wouldi 
exchange mutual civilities and Sunday papers. 

The serious man arrived, and his luggage was to arrira from the' 
country next morning. He borrowed a clean shirt, and a praveiv 
book, from our next-door neighbour, and retired to rest at an carlj 
hour, requesting that he might be called punctually at ten o'clock 
next morning— not before, as he was much fatigued. 

He wa« called, and did not answer ; be was called again, but 
there was no reply. Our next-door neighbour became alarmed and 
bant the door open. The serious man had left the house mya- 
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teriouily : carryiog with him the shirt, the pnyer-book, a tea-spoon, 
and the bedclothes. 

Whether this occurrence, coupled with the irregularities of his 
fonner lodger, gave our next-door neighbour an aversion to sii^le 
gentlemen, we know not; we only know that the next bill which 
made its appearance in the parlour window intimated generally, 
that there were furnished apartments (o let on the Grst floor. The 
Wl was Boon lemoved. The new lodgers at first attracted our 
curiosity, and afterwards excited our interest. 

They were a young lad of eighteen or nineteen, and his mother, 
a lady of about fifty, or it might be less. The mother wore a 
widow's weeds, and the boy was also clothed in deep mourning. 
They were poor — very poor ; for their only means of support, arose 
from the pittance the boy earned, by copying writings, and trans- 
lating for booksellers. 

They had removed from some country place and settled in Lon- 
don ; partly because it afforded better chances of employment for 
the boy, and partly, perhaps, with the natural desire to leave a 
place where they had been in better circumstances, and where 
their poverty was known. They were proud under their reverses, 
aud above revealing their wants and privations to strangers. How 
Utter those privations were, and bow hard the boy worked to re- 
move them, no one ever knew but themselves. Night after night, 
two, three, four hours after midnight, could we hear the occasional 
raking up of the scanty fire, or the hollow and half-stifled con^, 
which indicated his being still at work; and day afler day, 
could we see more plainly, that nature had set that unearthly 
light in his plaintive face, which is the beacon of her worst 
disease. 

Actuated, we hope, by a higher feeling than mere curiosity, we 
contrived to establish, first an acquaintance, and then a close 
inrimacy, with the poor strangers. Our worst fears were realized ; 
the boy was sinking fast. Through a part of the winter, and the 
whole of the following spring and summer, his labours were un- 
ceasingly prolonged : and the mother attempted to procure needle- 
work embroidery — any thing for bread. 

A few shillings now and then, were all she could earn. The boy 
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worked steadily on ; dying by minutes, but aerer once ^riag 
uttenmce to complaint or murmur. 

One beautiful autumn evening we went to pay our castoraary 
visit to the iDvalid. His little remaining streDgtb had been 
decreasing lapidly for two or three days preceding, and be was 
lying on tbe sofa at the open window, gazing at the setting sun. 
His mother had been reading the Bible to him, for she closed the 
hook as we entered, and advanced to meet us. 

"I was telling William," she said, "that we must manage to 
take him into the country somewhere, so that he may get quite 
well. He is not ill, you know, but he is not very strong, and has 
exerted himself too much lately." Poor thing ! The tears that 
streamed through her fingers, as she turned aside, as if to adjust 
her close widow's cap, too plainly showed how fruitless was the 
attempt to deceive herself. 

We sat down by the head of the sofa but said nothing, for we saw 
the breath of life was passing gently but rapidly from the young 
form before us. At every respiration, his heart beat more 
slowly. 

The boy placed one hand in ours, grasped his mother's arm with 
the other, drew her hastily towards him, and fervently kissed be, 
cheek. There was a pause. He sunk back upon his pillow, and 
looked long and earnestly in his mother's face. 

" William, William !" murmured the mother after a long interval, 
" don't look at me so — speak to me, dear !" 

The boy smiled languidly, but an instant afterwards his features 
resolved into the same cold, solemn gaze. 

"William, dear William! rouse yourself, dear; don't look at 
me so, love — pray don't ! Oh, my God ! what shall I do !" cried 
the widow, clasping her bands'in agony— "my dear boy! he 
is dying !" 

The boy raised himself by a violent effort, and folded his hands 
together — " Mother ! dear, dear mother, bury me in the open fields 
— any where but in these dreadful streets. I should like to be where 
you can see my grave, but not in these close crowded streets ; they 
have killed me; kiss me again mother; put your arm round my 
neck " 

f2 
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He fell back, and a strange expretslen stole upon his features; 
not of pain oi Bufieiing, bnt an indescribable fixing of erei; line 
and ronscle. 

The boy was dead. 
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THE STREETS — MORNING. 

The appearance presented b^ the streets of London an hour 
before sunrise, on a summer's morning, is most striking even to the 
tew Whose unfortunate pursuits of pleasure, or Bcarcely less unfor- 
tunate pursuits of business, cause them to be well acquainted with the 
scene. Iliere is an air of cold, solitary desolation about the notse- 
les* streets which we are accustomed to see thronged at other times 
bf a busyr eager crowd, and over the quiet, closely-shut buildings, 
which throughout the day are swanuing with life and bustle, that 
is very impressive. 

The last drunken man, who shall find his way home befc»e 
sun-light, has just staggered heavily along, roaring out the 
burden of the drinking song of the previous night : the last honse- 
less vagrant whom penary and police have left in the streets, has 
coiled up his chilly limbs in some paved corner, to dream of food 
and warmth. The drunken, the dlasipated, and the wretched have 
disappeared ; the more sober and orderly part of the popoladon 
kave not yet awakened to the labours of the day, and the stiliaess 
of death is over the streets ; its very hue seems to be imparted to ^ 
tbemi cold and lifeless as they look in the gray, sombre li^ 
of daybreak. The coach-stands in the laj^r thoroughfares are 
deserted : the night-houses are closed ; and the chosen promenades 
of profligate misery are empty. 

An occasional policeman may alone be seen at the fltreet-<»)mers, 
listlessly gazing on the deserted prospect before hiin ; and now and 
then arakish' looking cat runs stealthily acioss'the road and descends 
luB own area with as much caution and sliness — boundiDg first oa 
the water-butt, then on the dust-hole, and then alighting on Um 
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flag-stones — as if he were conscious that his character depended ou 
his gallantry of the preceding night escaping public observation. 
A partially opened bedroom window beie and there, bespeaks the 
heat of the weather, and the uneasy slumbers of its occupant; and 
the dim scanty flicker of the rushlight, through the window-blind, 
denotes the chamber of watching or sickness, With these few 
exceptions, the streets present no signs of life, nor the houses of 
habitation. 

An hour wears away ; the spires of the churches and roofs of the 
principal buildings are faintly tinged with the light of the rising 
sua ; and the streets, by almost imperceptible degrees, begin to 
resume their bustle and animation. Market-carts roll slowly along: 
Ae sleepy waggoner impatiently urging on his tired horses, or vainly 
endeavouriug to awaken the boy, who, luxuriously stretched on the 
top of the fruit-baskets, forgets, in happy oblivion, his long- 
cherished curiosity to behold the wonders of London. 

Rough, sleepy-looking animals of strange appearance, something 
between ostlers and hackney-coachmen, begin to take down the 
shutters of early public-houses ; and little deal tables, with the 
ordinary preparations for a street breakfast, make their appearance 
at the customary stations. Numbers of men and women (princi- 
pally the latter), carrying upon tlieir heads heavy baskets of fruit, 
toil down the park side of Piccadilly, on their way to CoVent 
Garden, and, following each other in rapid succession, form a long 
stra^ltng lice from thence to the turn of the road at Knigbtsbridge. 

Here and there, a bricklayer's labourer, with the day's dinner tied 
up in a handkerchief, walks briskly to his work, and occasionally a 
little knot of three or four schoolboys on a stolen bathing expedi- 
tion rattle merrily over the pavement, their boisterous mirth con- 
trasting forcibly with the demeanour of the little sweep, who, having, 
knocked and rung till his arm aches, and being interdicted by a 
merciful legislature from endangering his lungs by calling out, sita 
patiently down on the door-step until the housemaid may happen 
to awake. 

Covent Garden market, and the avenues leading to it, are 
thronged with carts of all sorts, sizes, and descriptions, from the 
heavy lumbering waggon, with its four stout horses, to the jingling 
coatennonger's cart with its consumptive donkey. The pavement 
is already sti«wed with decayed cabbage-leaves, broken haybanda^ 
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and all tbe indeicribable litter of a Testable market; men are 
shouting, carts backing, horses neighing, boys fighting, basket- 
vomen talking, piemen expatiating on the excellence of their 
pastry, and donkeys braying. These and a hundred other sounds 
form a compound discordant enough to a Londoner's ears, and 
remarkably disagreeable to those of country gentlemen who are 
sleeping at the Hummums for the first time. 

Another hour passes away, and the day begins in good earnest. 
The servant of ail work, who, under the plea of sleeping very 
soundly, has utterly disregarded " Missis's" ringing for half an 
hour previously, is warned by Master (whom Missis has sent up in 
his drapery to the landing-place for that purpose), that it's half- 
past six, whereupon she awakes all of a sudden, with well-feigned 
astonishment, and goes down stairs very sulkily, wishing, while she 
strikes a light, that the principle of spontaneous combustion would 
extend itself to coals and kitchen range. When the fire is lighted, 
she opens the street-door to take in the milk, when, by the most sin- 
gular coincidence in the world, she discovers that the servant next- 
door has just taken in her milk too, and that Mr. Todd's young man 
over the way, is, by an equally extraordinary chance, taking down 
his master's shutters. Tbe inevitable consequence is, that she just 
steps, milk-jug in band, as far as next>door, just to say "good 
morning," to Betsy Clark, and that Mr. Todd's young man just 
steps over the way to say " good morning'' to both of 'em ; and 
as the aforesaid Mr. Todd's young man is almost as good-looking 
and fascinating as the baker himself, the conversation quickly 
becomes very interesting, and probably would become more so, if 
Betsy Clark's Missis, who always will be a followin' her about, 
didn't give an angry tap at her bedroom window, on which Mr. 
Todd's young man tnes to whistle coolly, as he goes back to his 
tbop much faster than he came from it ; and the two girls run back 
to their respective places, and shut their street-doois with surprising 
■oftness, each of them poking their heads out of the front parlour- 
window, a minute afterwards, however, ostensibly with the view of 
looking at the mail which just then passes by, but really for the 
purpose of catching another glimpse of Mr. Todd's young man, 
who being fond of mails, but more of females, takes a short look 
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at the mails, and a long look at the ^rls, much to the fi 
of all parties concerned. 

The mail itself goes on to the coach-office in dtie course, and the 
paasengera who are going out by the early coach, stare with astoDiah- 
ment at the passengers who are coming in hy the early coach, who 
look bine and dismal, and are evidently under the iuflaence of that 
odd feeling produced by travelling, which makes the events of yester- 
day morning seem as if tbey had happened at least six months ago, 
and induces people to wonder with considerable gravity whether 
the friends and relations they took leave of a fortnight before, have 
altered much since they left them. The coach-office is all alive, 
and the coaches which are just going out, are surrounded by the 
niaal crowd of Jews and nondescripts, who leem to consider. 
Heaven knows why, that it is quite impossible any mao can mount 
a coach witiiout requiring at least six pennyworth of oranges, a pen- 
knife, a pocket-book, a last-year's Minual, a pencil-case, a piece of 
sponge, and a small series of caricatures. 

Half an hour more, and the sun darts bis bright rays cheerfully 
down the still half-empty streets, and shines with sufEcient force to 
rouse the dismal laziness of the apprentice, who pauses every other 
minute from his task of sweeping out the shop and watering the 
pavement in front of it, to tell another apprentice simiTarly em- 
ployed, how hot it will be to-day, or to stand with his right band 
shading his eyes, and his left resting on the broom, gazing at the 
" Wonder," or the "Tally-ho," or the " Nimrod," or some other 
fast coach, till it is out of sight, when he re-enters the shop, envy- 
ing tlie passengers oa the outside of the fast coach, and thinking 
of the old red brick house " down in the country," where he went 
to school : the miseries of the milk and water, and thick bread and 
scrapings, fading into nothing before the pleasant recotlectbn of 
the green field the hoys used to play in, and the green pond he was 
caned for presuming to fall into, and other schoolboy associations. 

Cabs, with trunks and band-boxes between the drivers legs and 
outside the apron, rattle briskly up and down the streets on their 
way to the coach-offices or steam-packet wharfs; and the cab- 
drivers and hackney-coachmen who are on the stand polish up the 
ornamental part of their dingy vehicles — the former wondering how 
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people can prefer " them wild beast carivans of homnibusea, to S 
ligiBii cab with a fast trotter," and the latter admiriag bow people 
can tiust their necks into one of " them crazy cabs, when tbey can 
bave a 'apectable 'ackney cotche with a pair of 'one* aa von't run 
away with no vun ;" a consolation nnquestionably fonoded on fact, 
■eeing that a hackney coach-horee never wa> known to run at aU, 
"except" as die smart cabman in froot of the rank observes, 
" except one, and he run back'ards." 

The shops are now completely opened, and apprentices and shop- 
men are busily ecga^d in cleaning and decking the windows for 
die day. The bakers' shops in town are filled with aerrants and 
diildren waiting for the drawing of the first batch of rolls — an 
Operation which was performed a, full hour ago in the suburbs, for 
the early clerk population of Somers and Camden towns, Islington, 
and Pentonville, are fast pouring into the city, or directing their 
•teps towards Chancery-lane and the Inns of Court. Middle-aged 
men, whose salaries have by no means increased in the same pro- 
portion as their families, plod steadily along, apparently with no 
object in view but the counting-house ; knowing by sight almost 
every body they meet or overtake, for they have seen them every 
morning (Sundays excepted) during the last twenty years, but 
speaking to no one. If they do happen to overtake a personal 
acquaintance, they just exchange a hunied salutatioo, and keep 
walking on either by his side, or in front of him, as his rate of 
walking may chance to be. As to stopping to shake hands, or to 
take the friend's arm, they seem to think that as it is not included 
in their salary, they have no right to do it. Small office lads in large 
hats, who are made men before they are boys, hurry along in pairs 
with their first coat carefully brushed, and the white trousers of last 
Sunday plentiftally besmeared with dust and ink. It evidently 
requires a considerable mental struggle to avoid investing part of 
the day's dinner-money in the purchase of the stale tarts so tempt- 
ingly exposed in dusty tins at the pastry-cook's doors ; but a con- 
sciousness of their own importance and the receipt of seven 
shillings a week, with the prospect of an early rise to eight, comes 
to their aid, and they accordingly put their hats a little more on 
one side, and look under the bonnets of all the milliners' and stay- 
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makers' apprentices they meet — poor girls I— the hardest worked, 
the worst paid, and too oftea, the worst used class of thecom- 
munit^f. 

Eleven o'clock,' and a new set of people fill the streets. The 
goods in the shop-windows are invitingly arranged; the shop- 
men in their white neckerchiefs and spruce coats, look as if they 
couldn't clean a window if their lives depended on it; the carts 
have disappeared from Covent Garden ; the waggoners have 
returned, and the costermongeis repaired to their ordinary " beats" 
in the suburbs; clerks are at their offices, and gigs, cabs, omnibuses, 
and saddle-horses, are conveying their masters to the same desti- 
nation. The streets are thronged with a vast concourse of people, 
gay and shabby, rich and poor, idle and industrious; and we come 
to the heat, bustle, and activity of Noov. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE STREETS — NIGHT. 

fioTthe streets of London, to be beheld in the very height of their 
glory, should be seen on a dark, dull, murky winter's night, when 
there is just enough damp gently stealing down to make the pave- 
ment greasy, without cleansing it of any of its impurities ; and 
when the heavy lazy mist, which hangs over every object, makes the 
gas-lamps look brighter, and the brilliantly-lighted shops more 
splendid, from the contrast they present to the darkness around. All 
the people who are at home on such a night as this, seem disposed 
to make themselves as snug and comfortable as possible; aad the 
passengers in the streets have excellent reason to envy the fortunate 
individuals who are seated by their own firesides. 

In the larger and better kind of streets, diuing-parlour curtains 
are closely drawn, kitchen fires blaze brightly up, and savoury 
steams of hot dinners salute the nostrils of the hungry way- 
' farer, as he plods wearily by the area railings. In ihe suburbs, ' 
the mufiBn-boy rings liis way down the little street, much more 
slowly than be is wont to do ; for Mrs. Macklin, at No. 4, has no 
sooner opened her little street-door, and screamed out " Muffins !" 
with all her might, than Mrs. Walker, at No. 5, piits her head out 
of the parlour- window, and screams " Muffins!" too; and Mrs. 
Walker has scarcely got the words out of her lips, than Mrs. Pep- 
low, over the way, lets loose Master Peplow, who darts down the 
Street, witba velocity whieh nothhig but buttered mtiffins in per- 
spective could possibly inspire, and drags the boy back by main 
force, whereupon Mrs. Macklin and Mrs. Walker, just to save the 
boy trouble, and to say a few neighbourly words to Mrs. Peplow at 
the same time, run over the way and buy their muffins at Mrs. 
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Peplow's door, when it appears from the Totunt&ry statement of 
Mrs. Walker, that her " kittte'k jist a bilittg, and the cups aad 
sarsers ready laid," and that, bs'V was such a wretched night out 
o' doors, she'd made up her mind to have a nice hot comfortable 
cup o' tea — a determiaation at wlkch, by the most singular coia- 
cidence, the other two ladies had sfmultaneously arrived. 

After a little conversation about the wretchedness of the weather 
and the merits of tee, with a digr^sion relative to the viciousness 
of boys as a rule, and the amiability of Master Peplow as an escep- 
tion, Mrs. Walker sees her husband coming down the street ; and 
as he must want his tea, poor man, after his dirty walk from the 
Docks, she instantly runs across, muffins in hand, and Mrs. Macklin 
does the same, and after a few words to Mrs. Walker, they all pop 
into their little houses, and slam their little street-doors, which are 
not opened again for the remainder of the evening, except to (he 
nine o'clock " beer," who comes round with a lantern in front of his 
tray, and says as he lends Mrs. Walker " Yesterday's Tiser," that 
he's blessed if he can hardly hold the pot, much less feel the paper, 
for it's one of the bitterest nights he ever felt, 'cept the night when 
the man was frozen to death in the Brick-field. 

After a little prophetic conversation with the policeman at the 
street-comer, touching a probable change in the weather, and the 
setting-in of a hard frost, the nine o'clock beer returns to his mas- 
ter's house, and employs himself for the remainder of the evening, 
in assiduously stirring the tap-room fire, and deferentially taking 
' part in the conversation of the worthies assembled round it. 

The streets in the vicinity of the Marsh-gate and Victoria Theatre 
present an appearnnce of dirt and discomfort on such a night, which 
the groups who lounge about them in no degree tend to diminish. 
Even the little block-tin temple sacred to baked potatoes, sur- 
mounted by a splendid design in variegated lamps, looks less gay 
than usual; and as to the kiduey-pie stand, its glory has quite 
departed. The candle in the transparent lamp, manufactured of 
oil-paper, embellished with " characters," has been blown out fifty 
times, so the kidney-pie merchant, tired with running backwards 
and forwards to the next wine-vaults, to get a light, has given uf 
theideaof illumination in despair, and the only signs ofhis"where- 
about," are the bright sparks, of which a long irregulai train ia 
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whirled down the street every time he opens his portable oven to 
ftmd a hot kidoey-piQ to a custoner. 

Flat 6sh, oystet) obi fruit venders linger hopelessly in the kennel, 
in vain endeavouring; to Attract customers ; and the ragged boys 
who usually disport thetDBelves about the streets, stand crouched in 
litde knots in some projecting doorway, or sndei the canvass blind 
of the cheesemonger's, where ^at flaring gas-lights, unshaded by 
any glass, display huge piles of bright red, and pale yellow cbeewi, 
mingled with little fire-penny dabs of dingy bacon, variotis tuba of 
weekly Dorset, and cloudy rolls of " best fresh," 

Here they amuse themselves with tbeatrical converse, arising ont 
of their last half-price visit to the Victoria gallery, admire the ter- 
liBc combat, which is nightly encored, and expatiate on the inimi' 
table manner in which Dill Thompson can " corae the double mon- 
key," or go through the mysterious involutions of the sailor's 
bom pipe. 

It is nearly eleven o'clock, and the cold thin rain which faas been 
drizzling so long, is beginning to pour down in good earnest ; the 
baked'potato man has departed — the kidney-pie man has just walked 
away with his warehouse on his arm — the cheesemonger has drawn in 
bis blind, and the boys have dispersed. The constant clicking of 
pattens on the slippy and uneven pavement, and the rustling of 
umbrellas, as the wind blows against the shop-windows, bear testi* 
.mony to the inclemency of the night ; and the policeman, with his 
oilskin cape buttoned closely round him, seems as he holds his hat 
on his head, and turns round to avoid the gust of wind and raib 
which drives a^^ainat him at the street-comer, to be very far from' 
congratulating himself on the prospect before him. 

The little chandler's shop with the cracked hell behind the door, 
whose melancholy tinkling has been regulated by the demand for 
4|uartems of sugar and half-ounces of coffee, is shutting up. The 
crowds which have been passing to and fre duringrthe whole day, 
are rapidly dwindling away ; and the noise of ebouting and quar- 
relling which issues from thepnUic-hou^s, is almost the only sound 
that breaks the melancholy stiUness of the night. 

There was another, but it has ceased. That wretched woman 
with the infant in her arms, round whose meagre form the remnant 
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of her own scanty shawl ia carefally wrapped, has heen attempting 
to sing some popular ballad, in the hope of wringing a few pence 
from the compassionate passer-by. A brutal lau^ at her weak 
voice ii all she has gained. The tears fall thick and fast down 
her own pale face ; the child is cold and hungry, and its low half- 
stifled wailing adds to the misery of its wretched mother, as she 
moans aloud, and sinks despairingly down, on a cold damp door- 
step. 

Sin^O^i How few of those who pass such a miserable creature 
as this, think of the anguish of heart, the' sinking of soul and 
spirit, which the very efibrC of singing produces. Bitter mockery ! 
Disease, neglect, and starvation, faintly articulating the words 
of the joyons ditty, that has enlivened your hours of feasting 
and merriment, God knows how often ! It is no subject of jeering. 
The weak tremulous voice tells afeariul tale of want and famishing; 
and the feeble singer of this roaring song may turn away, only to 
die of cold and hunger. 

One o'clock! Parties returning from the different theatres foot 
it through the muddy streets; caba, hackney-coaches, cairiagei, 
and theatre- omnibuses, roll swiftly by ; watermen with dim dirty 
lanterns in their hands, and large brass plates upon their breasta, 
who have been shouting and rushing about, for the last two honrs 
retire to their watering- houses, to solace themselves with the crea- 
ture comforts of pipes and purl ; the half-price pit and box frequent- 
ers of the theatres throng to the different houses of refreshment; 
and chops, kidneys, rabbits, oysters, stout, cigars, and " goes" 
innumerable, are served up amidst a noise and confusion of smoking, 
running, knife-clattering, and waiter- chattering, perfectly inde- 
scribable. 

The more musical portion of the play-going community betake 
themselves to some harmonic meeting. As a matter of curiosity let us 
follow them thither for a few moments. 

In a lofty room of spacious dimensions, are seated some eighty or 
a hundred guests knocking little pewter measures on the tables, and 
hammering away, with the haudles of their knives, as if they were 
so many trunk-makers. They are applauding a glee, which has 
just been executed by the three " professional gentlemen" at the 
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top of the centre tftblej one of whom is in the chair— the little pom- 
pous man with the bald head just emerging from the collar of his. 
green coat. The others are seated on either side of him — the stout 
man with the small voice, and the thin-faced dark man in black. 

The little man in the chair is a most amusing personage, — such 
condescending grandeur, and suck a. voice ! 

"Bass!" as the young gentleman near us with the blue stock 
forcibly remarks to his companion, " bass ! I b'lieve you ; he can 
f o down lower than any man : so low sometimes that you can't 
hear him." And so he does. To hear him growling away, gradu- 
ally lower and lower down, till he can't get back again, is the most 
delightful thing in the world, aud it is quite impossible to witness 
unmoved the impressive solemnity with which he pours forth his 
soul in " My 'art's in the 'ighlands," or " The brave old Hoak." 
The stout man is also addicted to sentimentality, and warbles " Fly, 
fly from the world, my Bessy with me," or some such song, with 
lady-like sweetness, and in the most seductive tones imaginable. 

" Pray give your orders, gen'l'm'n — pray give" your orders," — 
says the pale-faced man with the red head; and demands for 
" goes" of gin and " goes" of brandy, and pints of stout, and 
cigars of peculiar mildness, are vociferously made from ail parts of 
the room. The " professional gentlemen are in the very height of 
their glory, and bestow condescending nods, or even a word or two 
of recognition, on the better known frequenters of the room, in the 
most bland and patronizing manner possible. 

That little round-faced man, with the small brown surtout, white 
stockings and shoes, is in the comic line ; the mixed air of self- 
denial, and mental consciousness of his own powers, with which he - 
acknowledges the call of tlie chair, is particularly giatifying. 
" GenTmen,"3ays the little pompous man, accompanying the word 
with a knock of the president's hammer on the table — " Gen'I'men, 
allow me to claim your attention — our friend, Mr. Smuggins 
will oblige." — " Bravo !" shout the company ; and Smuggins, after 
a considerable quantity of coughing by way of symphony, and a 
most facetious sniff or two, which afford general delight, sings a 
comic song, with -ft fal-de-ral — tol-de-roi chorus at the end of every 
verse, much longer than the verse itself. It is received with un- 
bounded applause, and after some aspiring genius has volunteered 
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a Tecitation, asd (ailed dismally therein, tbe little pompoas man 
gnea another knock, and says, " Gen't'men, we vilt attempt a 
glee, if you please." This annouDcement calls forth tumultuous 
applause, and the more energetic spirits express the unqualified 
approbation it affords them, by knocking one or two stout glasses 
off their legs — a humorous device : but one vhich frequently 
occasions some slight altercation vhen the form of paying the 
damage is proposed to be gone through by the waiter. 

Scenes like these are continued until three or four o'clock in the 
morning; and even when they close, fresh ones open to tbe inqui- 
sUive novice. But as a description of all of them, however slight, 
would require a volume, the contents of which, however instructive, 
would be by no means pleasing, we make onr bow, and drop tho 
cortaiD. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SHOPS AND THEIR TENANTS. 

What inexhaustible food for speculation, do the streets of Loa- 
don afford \ We never were able to agree with Sterne ia pitying 
the man who could travel from Dan to Beersheb?, and say that all 
-was barren ; ve have not the slightest commiseration for the man 
who can take np his hat and stick, and walk from Covent-^;arden 
to St. Paul's churchyard, and back into the bai^ain, without 
deriving some amnsement — we had almost Baid instruction — firom 
his perambulation. And yet there are such beings : we meet diem 
every day. Large black stocks and light waistcoats, jet canes and 
discontented countenances, are the characteristics of the race; 
other people brush quickly by you, steadily plodding on to busi- 
ness, or cheerfully running aftSr pleasure. These men linger list- 
lessly past, looking as happy and animated as a policeman on duty. 
Nothiog seems to make an impression on thdc minds: nothing 
short of being knocked down by a porter, or run over by a cab, will 
disturb their equanimity. You will meet them on a fine day in any 
of the leading thoroughfares : peep through the window of a west- 
end cigar-shop in the evening, if you can manage to get a glimpse 
between the blue curtains which intercept the vulgar gaze, and yon 
see them in their only enjoyment of existence. There they are 
lounging about, on round tubs and pipe-boxes, in all the dignity of 
whiskers, and gilt watch-guards; whispering soft nothings to the 
young lady in amber, with the large earrings, who, as she sits 
behind the counter in a blaze of adoration and gas-light, is the 
admiration of all th^ female servants in the neighbotirhood, and th« 
envy of every milliner's apprentice within two miles round. 

One of our principal amusements is to watch the gradual progress 
—the rise or fall— of particular shops. We have formed an iatt- 
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mate acquaintance with several, in difierent parts of town, and are 
perfectly acquainted with their whole history. We could name 
off-hand, twenty at least, which we are quite sure have paid no 
taxes for the last, six years. They are never inhabited for more 
than two months consecutively, and, we verily believe, have wit- 
nessed every retail trade in the directory. 

There is one, whose history is a sample of the rest, in whose fate 
we have taken especial iutereet, having had the pleasure of know- 
ing it ever since it has been a shop. It is on tiie Surrey side of the 
water — a little distance beyond the Marsh-gate. It was originally a 
substantial, good-looking private house enough; the landlord got into 
diSiculties, the house got into Chancery, the tenant went away^ and 
the house went to ruin. At this period our acquaintance with it 
commenced : the paint was all worn off; the windows were broken, 
the area was green with neglect and the overdowiugs of the water- 
butt; the butt itself was without a lid, and the street-door was the 
very picture of misery. The chief pastime of the children in the 
vicinity had been to assemble in a body on the steps, and take it in 
turn to knock loud double knocks at the door, to the great satisfaction 
of the neighbours generally, and especially of the nervous old lady 
next door but one. Numerous complaints were made, and several 
small basins of water dischai^d over the offenders, but without 
effect. In this state of things, the marine-store dealer at the comer 
of the street, in the most obliging manner took the knocker oif, 
and sold it: and the unfortunate house looked more wretched 
than ever. 

We deserted our friend for a few weeks. What was our sur- 
prise, on our return, to find no trace of its existence ! In its place 
was a handsome shop, fast approaching to a state of completion, 
and on the shutters were large bills, informing the public that it 
would shortly be opened with " an extensive stock of linen-drapery 
and haberdashery." It opened in due course; there was the name 
of the proprietor " and Co." in gilt letters, almost too dazzling to 
look at. Such ribbons and shawls ! and two such elegant young 
men behind the counter, each in a clean collar and white neck- 
cloth, like the lover in a farce. As to the proprietor, he did nothing 
but walk up and down the shop, and hand teaU to the ladies, and 
bold important conversations with the handsomest of the young 
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men, who was shrewdly suspected by the neightours to he the 
"Go." We saw all this with sorrow; we felt a fatal presentiment 
that the shop was doomed — and so it was. Its decay was alow, but 
sure. Tickets gradually appeared ia the windows; then rolls of 
flannel, with labels on them, were stuck outside the door; then a 
bill was pasted on the street-door, intimating that the first floor was 
to let unfurnished ; then one of the young men disappeared alto- 
gether, and the other took to a black neckerchief, and the proprietot 
took to drinking. The shop became dirty, broken panes of glass 
remained uamended, and the stock disappeared piecemeal. At 
last the company's man came to cut off the water, and then the 
linen-draper cut off himself, leaving the landlord bis compliments 
and the key. 

The next occupant was a fancy stationer. Tlie shop was more 
modestly painted than before, still it was neat ; but somehow we 
always thought, as we passed, that it looked like a poor and strug- 
gling concern. We wished the man well, but we trembled for his 
success. He was a widower evidently, and had employment else- 
where, for he passed us every morning on his road to the city. The 
business was canied on by his eldest daughter. Poor girl I she 
needed no assistance. We occasionally caught a glimpse of two 
or three children, in mourning like herself, as they sat in the little 
parlour behind the shop ; and we never passed at night without 
seeing the eldest girl at work, either for them, or in making some 
elegant little trifle for sale. We often thought, as her pale face 
looked more sad and pensive in the dim candle-light, that if those 
thoughtless females who interfere with the miserable market of poor 
creatures such as these, knew but one half of the misery they suffer, 
and the bitter privations they endure, in their honourable attempts 
to earn a scanty subsistence, they would, perhaps, resign even 
opportunities for the gratification of vanity, and an immodest love 
of self-display, rather than drive them to a last dreadful resource, 
which it would shock the delicate feelings of these charitable ladies 
to hear named. 

But we are forgetting the shop. Well, we continud to watch it, 
and every day showed too clearly, the incr^ising poverty of, its 
inmates. The children were clean, it is true, but their clothes were 
threadbare and shabby ; no tenant had been procured for the upper 
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part of Ihe house, rrom the letting of which, a portion of the meitos 
of paying the rent was to have been derived, and a slow, wasting 
consuBiption prevented the eldest girl from continuing her exertions. 
Quarter-day arrived. The landlord had suffered from the extrava- 
gance of Iiis last tenant, and he had no compassion for the stru^les 
of his successor ; he put in an execution. As we passed one morn- 
ing, the broker's men were remoriog the little furniture there was 
in the house, and a newly-posted bill inforrned us it was again " To 
Let." What became of the last tenant we never could learn ; we 
believe the girl is past all suffering;, and beyond all sorrow. Goii 
help her I We hope she is. 

We were somewhat curious to ascertain what would be the next 
stage — for that the place had no chance of succeeding now, waa 
perfectly clear. The bill was soon taken down, and some alterations 
were being made in the interior of the shop. We were in a fever 
of expectation ; we exhausted conjecture — we imagined all possible 
trades, none of which were perfectly reconcilable with our idea of 
the gradual decay of the tenement. It opened, and we wondered 
why we bad not guessed at the real state of the case before. The 
shop — not a large one at the best of times — had been converted 
into two : one was a bonnet-shape maker's, the other was opened 
by a tobacconist, who also dealt in walking-sticks and Sunday news- 
papers ; the two were separated by a thin partition, covered with 
tawdry striped paper. 

The tobacconist remained in possession longer than any tenant 
, within our recollection. He was a red-faced, impudent, good-for- 
nothing dog, evidently accustomed to take things as they came, and 
to make the best of a bad job. He sold as many cigars as he could, 
and smoked the rest. He occupied the shop as long as he could 
make peace with the landlord, and when he could no longer live in 
quiet, he very coolly locked the door, and bolted himself. From 
this period, the two little denshave undergone innumerable changes. 
The tobacconist was succeeded by a theatrical hair-dresser, who 
ornamented the window with a great variety of " characters," and 
terrific combats. The bonnet-shape maker gave place to a green- 
grocer, and the histrionic barber was succeeded, in his turn, by a 
tailor. So numerous have been the changes, that we have of late 
done little more than mark the peculiar but certain indications of a 
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house being poorly inhabited. It has been progressing by almost 
imperceptible degrees. The occupiers of the shops have giadually 
given up room after room, until they have only reserved the little 
parlour for themselves. First there appeared a brass plate on the 
private door, with " Ladies' School" legibly engraved thereon ; 
shortly afterwards we observed a second brass plate, then a bell, 
and then another bell. 

When we paused in front of our old friend, and observed these 
signs of poverty, which are not to be mistaken, we thought, as we 
turned away, that the house had attained its lowest pitch of degra- 
dation. We were wrong. When we last passed it, a " dairy" was 
established in the area, and a party of melancholy-looking fowls 
were amusing themselves by runniug in at the front door, and out 
at the back one. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



SCOTLAKD-YARD. 

ScoTLAN D-YARD is a small — a very small — tract of land, bounded 
on one side by the river Thames, on the other by the gardens of 
Northumberland House: abutting at one end on the bottom of . 
Northumberland-street, at the other on the back of Whitehall- 
place. When this territory was first accidentally discovered by a 
country gentleman who lost his way in the Strand, some years ago, 
the original settlers were found to be a tailor, a publican, two 
eating-house keepers, and a fruit-pie maker ; and it was also found 
to contain a race of strong and bulky men, who repaired to the 
wharfs in Scotland-yard regularly every morning, about five or six 
o'clock, to fill heavy waggons with coal, with which they proceeded 
to distant places up the country, and supplied the inhabitants with 
fuel. When they Jiad emptied their waggons, they again returned 
for a fresh supply ; and this trade was continued throughout the 
year. 

As the settlers derived their subsistence from ministering to the 
wants of these primitive traders, the articles exposed for sale, and 
the places where they were sold, bore strong outward marks of 
being expressly adapted to tlieir tastes and wishes. The tailor dia- - 
played in his window a liUipiitJan pair of leather gaiters, and a 
diminutive round frock, while each doorpost was appropriately 
garnished with a model of a coal-sack. The two eating-house- 
keepers exhibited joints of a magnitude, and puddings of a solidityt 
which coalheavers alone could appreciate ; and the fruit-pie maker 
displayed on his well-scrubbed window-board large white corapo- 
eitions of flour and dripping, ornamented with pink stains, giving 
rich promise of the fruit within, which made their huge mouths 
water, as they lingered past. 
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. But the choicest spot in all Scotland-yard was the old public- 
bouse in the coroer. Here, in a dark wainscotted-room of ancient 
appearance, cheered by the glow of a mighty fire, and decorated 
vith an enormous clock, whereof the face was white, and the 
figures black, sat the lusty coalheavers, quaffing large draughts of 
Barclay's best, and puffing forth vohimea of smoke, which wreathed 
heavily above their heads, and involved the room in a thick dark 
cloud. From this apartment might their voices be heard on a win- 
ter's night, penetrating to the very bank of the river, as they 
shouted out some sturdy chorus, or roared forth the burden of a 
popular song; dwelling upon the last few words with a strength 
and length of emphasis which made the very roof tremble above 
them. 

Here, too, would they tell old legends of what the Thames was ia 
ancient times, when the Patent Shot 'Manufactory wasn't built, and 
Waterloo-bridge. had never been'tbought of; and then they would 
shake their heads with portenUKis looks, to the deep edification of 
the rising generation of heavers, who crowded round them, and 
wondered where all this would end; whereat the tailor would take 
his pipe solemnly from his mouth, and say, how that be hoped it 
might end well, hut he very much doubted whe^ter it would or not, 
and couldn't rightly tell what. to m^ke of it — a mysterious expres- 
sion of opinion, delivered with a semi-proph«^ air, which never 
failed to elicit the fullest concurrence of the aWmhIed compady ; 
' and so they would go on drinking and wondering; till ten o'clock 
came, and with it the tailor's wife to. f£tch:him home, when the 
little party broke up, to meet again in the same room, and say and 
do precisely the same things on the following evening at; the same 

About this time the barges that came up the river began to brfng 
vague rumours to Scotland-yard of somebody in the city having 
been heard to say, that the Lord Mayor had threatened in so many 
words to pull down the old London-bridge, and build up a new one. 
At first these rumours were disregarded as idle tales, wholly des- 
titute of foundation, for nobody in Scotland-yard dfcbted that 
if the Lord Mayor contemplated any such dark design, he would 
just be clapped up in the Tower for a week or two, and then killed 
off for high treason. 
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By degrees, however, the reports g;rew stronger, and more fire- 
qnent, and at last a bai^, laden with numerous chaldrons of the 
best Walkeud, brought up the positive intelligence that several of 
^e arches of the old bridge were stopped, and that preparations 
were actually in progress for constructing the new one. What an ex- 
ekement was visible in the old tap-room on that memorable night! 
Each man looked into his neighbour's face, pale with alarm and 
astOQtsbm^it, aod read therein an echo of the sentiments which 
filled his own breast. Hie oldest beaver present proved to demon- 
Btration, that the moment the piers were removed, all the water in 
the Thames would ran clean off, and leave a dry gulley in its place. 
Whal was to become of the coaI-barge»— of the trade of Scotland- 
yard — of the very existence of its population ? The tailor shook 
bis head more sagely than uBual, and grimly pointing to a knife on 
the table, bid them wait and see what happened. He said nothing- 
sot he ; bnt if the Lord Mayor didn't fall a victim to popular in- 
dig^tioD, why he would be rather astonished ; that was all. 

They did wf^; barge after barge arrived, and still no tidings of 
tiie assassination of the Lord Mayor. The first stone was laid ; it 
vafl done by a Dnke — the King's brother. Years passed away, • 
and the bridge was opened by the King himself. In course of 
time, the piers were removed ; and when the people in Scotland*^ 
yard got up nest ■morning in the confident expectation of being 
able to step over to Pedlar's Acre without wetting the soles of their 
■hoes, they found to their unspeakable astonishment that the water 
was just where it used to be. 

A resuU so different from that which they had anticipated from 
this first improvement, produced its full effect upon the inhabitants 
of Scotland-yard. One of the eating-house keepers began to court 
public opinion, and to look for customers among a new class of 
people. He covered his little dining-tables with white cloths, and 
got a painter's apprentice to inscribe something about. hot joints 
frcqn twelve to two, in one of the little panes of his shop-window. 
Improvement began to march with rapid strides to the very thres- 
hold of S<ftt]and-yard. A new market sprung np at Hungerford, 
and the Police Comraissioners established their ofiice in Wbit^all- 
place. The traffic in Scotland-yard increased; fresh Members 
were added to the House of Commons, the Metropolitan Repre- 
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sentativet found it a near cut, and many other foot passengets 
followed tbeir example. 

We marked the advance of civilizatioo, and bebeM it with a ugk. 
The eating-house keeper who manfully resisted the innovation of 
table-cloths, was losing ground every day, as his opponent gained 
it, and a deadly feud sprung up between them. The genteel (me 
no longer took his evening's pint in Scotland-yard, but drank gis 
and water at a " parlour" in Parliament-street. The fruit-pie maku 
still continued to visit the old lOom, but he took to sBoking cigan, 
and began to call himself a pastrycook, and to read the pap«^ 
The old heavers still assembled round the ancient fireplace, but 
their talk was mournful : and the loud song and the joyous shout 
were heard no more. 

And what is Scotland-yard now ? How have its old cnstoma 
changed ; and how has the ancient simplicity of its inhabitants faded 
away ! The old tottering public-hoase is converted into a spacions 
and lofty " wine-vaults ;" gold leaf has been used in the constntc- 
tion of the letters which emblazon its exterior, and the poet's art 
has been called into reqiUsition, to intimate that if you drink a cei> 
' tain description of ale, you must hold fast by the rail. The tailor 
exhibits in his vrindow die pattern of a foreign- looking brovm aur- 
tout, with silk buttons, a fur collar and fur cuffs. He wears a 
stripe down the outside of each leg of his trousers : and we have . 
detected his assistants (for he has assistants now) in the act of 
sitting on the shop-board in the sdme uniform. 

At the other end of the little row of houses a boot-maker has 
established himself in a brick box, with the additional innovation 
of a first floor ; and here he exposes for sale, boots — real Welling- 
ton boots — an article which a few years ago, none of the original 
inhabitants had ever seen or heard of. It was but the other day, 
that a dress-maker opened another little box in the middle of the 
row ; and, when we thought that the spirit of change could produce 
no alteration beyond that, a jeweller appeared, and not content 
with exposing gilt rings and copper bracelets out of number, put 
up an announcement, which still sticks in hb windoW) that " ladies 
ears may be pierced within." The dress-maker employs a young 
lady who wears pockets in her apron ; and the tailor informs the 
public that gentlemen may have their own materials made up. 
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Amrdst atl this change, aad restlessQess, and innovatioD, there 
TemaiDS but one old man, who leems to mourn the downfall of this 
ancient place. He holds no converse with human kind, but, seated 
on a wooden bench at the angle of the wall which fronts the cross- 
ing from Wbitehall-place, watches in silence the gambols of bis 
sleek and well-fed dogs. He is the presiding genius of Scotland- 
yard. Years and <fears have rolled over his head ; but, in fine 
weathcT or in foul, hot or cold, wet or dry, hail, rain, or snow, he 
is still in his accustomed spot. Misery and want are depicted in 
his countenance ; his form is bent by age, bis bead is gray with 
length of trial, but there he sits from day to day, brooding over the 
past ; and thither he will continue to drag his feeble limbs, until 
his eyes have closed upon Scotland -yard, and upon the world 



A few years hence, and the antiquary of another generation look- 
ing into some mouldy record of the strife and passions that agitated 
the world in these times, may glance his eye over the ps^s we have 
JBSt filled : and on all his knowledge of the history of the past, 
not ail his black-letter lore, or his skill in book-collecting, not all 
the dry studies of a long life, or the dusty volumes that have cost 
him a fortune, may help him to the whereabout, either of Scotland- 
yard, or of any one of the landmarks we have mentioned in de- 
scribing it. 
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CHAPTER V. ■ 

SEVEN DIALS. 

Wk have always been of o^union that if Tom King and the 
Frenchman had not immortalized Seven Dials, Seven Dials would 
have immortalized itseir. Seven Dials I the region of song and 
poetry — fiFBt effusions, and lost dying speeches : hallowed by Oie 
names of Catnac and of Pitts — names that wil) entwine themselves 
with costermongers, and barrel oi^ns, when penny mE^azines shall 
have superseded penny yards of song, and capital punishment be 
unknown I 

Look at the construction of the place. The gordian knotwas all 
very well in its way ; so was the maze of Hampton Court: so is the 
maze at the Btulah Spa: so were the ties of stiff white neckclothsi 
when the difficulty of getting one on, was only to be equalled by 
the apparent impossibdity of ever getting it off again. But what 
involutions can compare with those <rf SevenDials? Where is 
there such another maze of streets, .courts, lanes, and alleys? 
Where suth a pure mixture of Englishmen attd Irishmen,' as in this 
com|^icated part of Loudon? We boldly averdtat we doubt the 
veracity of the legend to which we have adverted. We can sop- 
pose a pian rash enough to inquire at random — at a house widi 
lod^rs too — for a Mr, Thompson, with &i\ but the certainty before 
his eyes, of finding at least two or three Thompsons in any house 
of moderate dimensions; but a Frenchman— a Frenchman in 
Sev%n Dials ! Pooh ! He was an Irishman. Tom King's educa- 
tion had been neglected in bis infancy, and as be couldn't under- 
stand half the man said, he took it for granted he was talking 
French. 

The stranger who finds himiKlf in " The Dials" /or the first titoe. 
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and stands Belzoni-like, at the entrance of seven obscure passages, 
uncertain which to take, will see enough around him to keep his 
curiosity and attention awake for no inconsiderable time. From 
the irregular square into which be has plunged, the streets and 
courts dart in all directions, until they are lost in the unwholesome 
vapour which hangs over the house-tops, aud renders the dirty per- 
spective, uncertain and confined; and lounging at every comer, as 
if they came there to take a few gasps of such fresh air as has found 
its nay so far, but is too much exhausted already, to be enabled to 
force itself into the narrow alleys around, are groups of people, 
whose appearance and dwellings would fill any mind but a regular 
Londoner's with astonishment. 

On one side, a little crowd has collected round a couple of ladies, 
who having imbibed the contents of various " three-outs" of gin and 
bitters in the course of the morning, have at length difiered on some 
point of domestic arrangement, and are on the eve of settling the 
quarrel satisfactorily, by an appeal to blows, greatly to the interest 
of other ladies who live in the same house, and tenements adjoining, 
and who are all partisans on one side or other. 

" Vy don't you pitch into her, Sarah?" exclaims one balf- 
dressed matron, by way of encouragement. " Vy don't you ? if 
Up 'asband had treated her with a drain last night, unbeknown to 
me, I'd tear her precious eyes out — a wixen '." 

" What's the matter, ma'am?" inquires another old woman, who 
baa jnst bustled up to the spot. 

" Matter!" replies . the first speaker, talking ai the obnoxious 
combatant, " matter I Here's poor dear Mrs. Sulliwin, as has five 
blessed children of ber own, can't go out a charing for one arter- 
Boon, but what hussies must be a comin', and 'ticing avay hec Qun' 
'nsband, as she's -been married to twelve year come ae^Kt Easter 
Monday, for I see the certificate ven I vas a dnnkin' % cup o'tea 
vith her, only the werry last blessed Ven'sday as ever v»as sent. I . 
'appen'd to say promiscuously ' Mrs. SuHiwin, says I •• -" 

" What do you mean by hussies?" interrupts a champion of the 
other party, who has evinced a strong inclination throughout to get 
up a branch fight on her own account (" Hoo-roar," ejaculates a ' 
pot-boy in parenthesis, " put the kye-bosk on her, Mary!"), " What 
doyoumeanbyl^ussies?" reiterates the champion. 
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" Niver mind," replies the opposition expressively, " niver mind ; 
jWt» go home, and, yea you're quite sober, mend jour stockingB." 

This somewhat personal allusion, not only to the lady's habits of 
intemperance, but also to the state of her wardrobe, rouses her 
almost ire, and she accordingly complies with the nrgent request 
ef the bystanders to " pitch in," with considerable alacrity. IW 
scuffie became general, and terminates, in minor play-bill phrase- 
^ogy, with " arrival of the policemen, interior of the station-house, 
and impressive dinonement." 

In addition to the numerous gronps who are idling about the 
gin-shops, and squabbling in the centre of the road, every post in 
the open space has its occupant, who leans against it for honrs^ 
with listless perseverance. It is odd enough that one class of men 
in London appear to have no enjoyment beyond leading ag^nst 
posts. We never saw a regular bricklayer's labourer take any other 
lecreation, fighting excepted. Pass throagh St. Giles's in the 
evening of a week-day, there they are ia their fustian dvesses, 
spottedwithbrick-duEtand whitewash, leaning against posts. Walk 
through Seven Dials on Sunday mornmg: there they are again, 
drab, or light corduroy trousers, Bludier boots, blue coats, and 
great yellow waistcoats, leaning against posts. The idea of a man 
dressing himsdf in his best clothes, to lean against a post all day ! 

TTie peculiar charactfr of these streets, and the close resemblance 
each one bears to its neighbour, by no means tends to decrease the 
bewilderment in which the unexperienced wayfarer through " the 
Dials" (iads himself jnvolved. He traverses streets of dirty, strag- 
gling hooses, with now and then an unexpected court composed of 
buildings as ill-proportioned and defonued as the half-naked 
children that wallow in the kennels. Here and there, a little dai^ 
chandler's shop, with a cracked bell hung up behind the door to 
announce the entrance of a customer, or betray the presence of 
•ome young gentieman in whom a passion for shop tills has developed 
itself at an early age : otl\ers, as if lor support, against some band- 
some lofty building, which usurps the place of a low dingy public- 
bouse ; long rows of broken and patched windows expose plants 
that may have Donrished when " The Dials" were bailt, in vessels 
as dfrty as " The Dials" themselves ; and shops for the purchase of 
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ragi, bones, old iron, and kitchen-stuff, vie in clean) mess trith the 
bird-fanciers and rabbit-dealers, which one might fancy so many 
liks, but for the irresistible conviction that no bird in its proper 
senses, who was pennitted to leave one of them, would ever come 
back again. Brokers' shops, which would seem to have been esta- 
blidbed by humane individuals, as refuges for destitute bugs, inter- 
spersed with announcements of day-schools, penny theatres, peti- 
Uon-writers, mangles, and music for balls or routs, complete ihe 
" still life" of the subject; and dirty men, filthy women, squalid 
children, fluttering shnttlecocks, noisy battledores, reeking pipes, 
bad fruit, more than doubtful oysters, attenuated cats, depressed 
di^, and anatomical fowls, are its cheerful accompaniments. 

If the external appearance of the houses, or a glance at their 
inhabitants, present but few attractions, a closer acquaintance with 
either is little calculated to alter one's first impression. Every room 
has its separate tenant, and every tenant is, by the same mysterious 
dispensation which causes a country curate to " increase and mul- 
tiply" most marvellously, generally the head of a numerous family. 
The man in the shop, perhaps, is in the baked " jemmy" line, 
or the firewood and hearthstone line, or any otiier line which 
requires a floating capital of eighteen pence or thereabouts ; and he 
and bis family live in the shop, and the small back parlour behind 
it. Then there is an Irish labourer and hie family in the back, 
kitchen, and a jobbing-man — carpet-beater and so fortii — with hia 
family in the front one. In the front one-pair, there's another man 
with aoother wife and family, and in the back one-pair there's " a 
young 'oman as takes in tambour-work, and dresses quite genteel," 
who talks a good ■deal about " my friend," and can't " abear any 
thing low." The second floor front, and the rest of the lodgers, are 
just a second edition of the people below, except a shabby-genteel 
man in the back attic, who has his half-pint of coffee every morning 
from the coffee-shop next door but one, which boasts a little front 
den called a coffee-room, with a fireplace, over which is an inscrip- 
tion, politely requesting that, " to prevent mistakes," customers will 
** please to pay on delivery." The shabby-genteel man is an object 
of some mystery, but as he leads a life of seclusion, and never was 
known to buy any thing beyond an occasional pen, except half-pints 
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of coffee, penny loaves, aud ha'porths of ink, hit fellow-lodgers very 
naturally suppose him to be an author; and rumours are current in 
the Dials, that he writes poems for Mr. Warren. 

Now any body who passed through the Dials on a hot snramer'i 
evening, and saw the different women of the house gossiping on 
the steps, would be apt to think that all was harmony among them, 
and that' a more primitive set of people than the native Diallers 
could not be imagined. Alas ! the man in the shop illtreats his 
family ; the carpet-beater extends his professional pursuits to his 
wife ; the one-pair front has an undying feud with the two-pair 
front, in consequence of the two-pair front persisting in dancing 
over his (the one-pair front's) head, when he and his family have 
retired for the night; the two-pair back will interfere with the 
front kitchen's children ; the Irishman comes home drunk every 
other night, and attacks every body; and the one-payback screams 
at every thing. Animosities spring up between floor and floor ; the 
very cellar asserts his equality. Mrs, A. " smacks" Mrs. B.'s 
child, for " making faces." Mrs. B. forthwith throws cold water 
over Mrs. A.'s child for " calling names." The husbands are em- 
broiled—the quarrel becomes general — an assault is the conse* 
quence, and a police-officer the result. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



MEDITATIONS IN MONMOHTH-STEEET, 

Wc h»Tfi always entertaiped a particalar gttacboent towaids 
MoniBOUtb-street, as 4ie only, true; and re«l empOTium for «ecoud- 
band wwiing ft[^rei. Monmotith-Btreet ia venei^le from iUAnti* 
quity, and respectable from its ttsefulaeM. HvlyWeU-stieet we 
des|Mt«; the red-beaded and red-whukered 3e«i wbo forcibly 
haul you into tbeb squalid houses, luid tbniat'you into a nit of 
clotboa, vhetber you will or not, we deteit. 

The iobabitants of Monmouth-gtreet are a distinct class; a peace- 
able aod retiring race, who immure themselves for the most part in 
deep cellars, or smaU back parlours, and who seldom come forth 
into the world, except in the dusk and coolness of evenmg, when 
they may be seen seated, in chairs on the pavement, smoking 
their pipes, or watching the gambols of their engaging children as 
they revel in the gutter, a happy troop of infantine scavengers. 
Their countenances bear a thoughtful and a dirty cast, certain indi- 
cations of their love of trafHc ; and their habitations are distiQ* 
guished by that disregard of outward appearance, &nd neglect of 
personal comfort, so common among people who are constantly 
immersed in profound speculations, and deeply engaged in sedentary 
pursuits. 

We have hinted at the antiquity of our favourite spot, " A Mon- 
mouth-street laced coat" was a by-word a century ago ; and still 
we find Monmouth-street the same. Pilot great-coats with wooden 
buttons, have usurped the place of the ponderous kced coats with 
full skirts ; embroidered waistcoats with large flaps, have yielded 
to double-breasted checks with roll-collars; and three-cornered 
bata of quaint appearance, have given place to the low crowns and 
broad brims of the coacbman school ; but it is the times that have 
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changed, not Honmouth-street. Through erery alteration and 
er^ change, Monmouth-atreet htta still remained the burial-place 
of the fashions ; and Buch, to judge from all present appearances, 
it will remain until there are no more fashions to bury. 

We loTe to walk amoi^ these extensive groves of the dlnstnons 
dead, and to indulge in the speculadoni to which they ^ve rise ; 
now fitting a deceased coat, then a dead pair of trousers, and anon 
the mortal Temains of a gaudy waistcoat, upon some being of onr 
own conjuring up, and endeavouring, from the shape and fashion 
of the garment itself, to bring its former owner before our mind's 
eye. We have gone on speculating in this way, until whole rows 
of coats have started from their pegs, and buttoned up, of their 
own accord, round the waists of imaginary wearers ; lines of trau- 
sers have jumped down to meet them ; waistcoats have almost 
burst with anxiety to put themselves on ; and half an acre of shoes 
have suddenly found feet to fit them, and gone stumping down 
the street with a noise which has fairly awakened us from out plea- 
sant revery, and driven us slowly away, with a bewildered stare, 
an object of astonishment to the good people of Monmouth-street, 
and of no slight suspicion to the policemen at the opposite street 

We vrere occupied in this manner the other day, endeavouring 
to fit a pair of lace-up half-boots on an ideal personage, far whom, 
to say the truth, they were full a couple of sizes too small, when our 
eyes happened to alight on a fen suits of clothes ranged outside a 
shop-window, which it immediately struck us, must at different 
periods have all belonged to, and been worn by, the same individual, 
and had now by one of those strange conjunctions of circumstances 
which will occur sometimes, come to be exposed together for sale in 
the same shop. The idea seemed a fantastic one, and we looked 
at the clothes again, with a firm determination not to be easily led 
away. No, we were right ; the more we looked, the more we were 
convinced of the accuracy of onr previous impression. There was 
the man's whole life written as legibly on those clothes, as if we 
had bis antobi(^;Taphy engrossed on parchment before us. 

The first was a patched and much-soiled skeleton suit ; one ci 
those straight blue cloth cases in which small boys used to be con- 
fined, before belts and ttmicB had come in, and dd notions had 
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gone out: am ingenious contrivance for displaying the full symmetry 
of a boy's figure, by fastening him into a very tight jacket, with 
an ornamental tow of buttons over each shoulder, and then buttcn- 
ing his trousers over it, bo as to give his legs the appearance of 
being hooked on, just under the armpits. This was the boy's dress. 
It had belonged to a town boy, we could s^; there was, a shortness 
about the legs and arms of the suit ; and a baling at the knees, 
peculiar to the rising youth of London streets. A small day-schocd 
he had been at, evidently. If it had been a regular boys' school 
they wouldn't have let him play on the floor so much, and rub his 
knees so white. He had an indulgent mother too, and plenty of 
halfpence, as the numerous smears of some sticky substance about the 
packets, and just below the chin, which even the salesman's skill 
could not succeed in disguiiting, sufficiently betokened. They 
were decent people, but not overburdened with riches, or he would 
not have so far ou^own the suit when he passed into those cor- 
duroys with the round jacket; in which he went to a boys^ school, 
however, learnt to write — and in ink of pretty tolerable blackness 
too, if the place where be used to wipe bis pen might be taken as 
evidence. 

A black suit and the jacket chllnged into a diminutive coat. His 
fother bad died, and the mother had got the boy a message-lad's 
place in some o£Bce. A long-worn suit that one; rusty and thread- 
bare before it was laid aside, but clean and free from soil to the last. 
Poor woman ! We could imagine her assumed cheerfutuess over 
the scanty meal, and the refusal of her own small portion, that her 
hnngry boy might have enough. Her constant anxiety for his wel- 
fare, her pride in bis growth mingled sometimes with the thought, 
almost too acute to bear, that as he grew to be a man his old affec- 
tion might cool, old kindnesses fade fjom his mind, and old pro- 
mises be forgotten — the sharp pain that even then a careless word 
or a cold look would give her — all crowded on our thoughts as 
vividly as if the rery scene were passing before us. 

These things happen every hour, and we all know it ; and yet we 
felt as much sorrow when we saw, or fancied we saw — it makes no 
difference which— the change that began to take place now, as if we 
had just conceived the bare possibility of such a thing for the first 
time. The neirt suit, smart but slovenly ; meant to be gay, and 
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yet not half bo deoent as the thieadbare apparel ; redolent of the 
idle lounge, and the blacko^ard compaaionB, told ub, we thought, 
that the widow's comfort had rapidly faded away. We could imE^ine 
that coat — ima^^ne! we could see it ; we had seen it a hundred 
tiroes — sauntering in company with three or four other coats of the 
same cut, about some place of profligate resort at night. 

We dressed, from the same shop-window in an instant, half a 
doien boys of from fifteen to twenty ; and putting cigars into their 
mouths, and their hands into their pockets, watched thsm as they 
sauntered down the street, and lingered at the comer, with the 
obscene jest, and the oft-repeated oatb. We never lost sig^t of 
them, till they had cocked their hats a little more on one side, and 
swaggered into the public-house ; and then we entered the desolate 
home, where the mother sat late in the n^ht, alone ; we watched 
her, as she paced the room in feverish anxiety, and every now and 
then opened the door, looked wistfully into the dark and empty 
street, and again returned, to be again and again disappointed. We 
beheld the look of patience with which she bore the brutish threat, 
nay, even the drunken blow ; and we heard the agony of tears that 
gushed from her very heart, as she sank upon her knees in her soli- 
tary and wretched apartment. 

A long period had elapsed, and a greater chai^ had taken place, 
by the time of casting off the suit that hung above. It was that of 
a stout, broad-shouldered, sturdy-cheated man; and we knew at 
once, as any body would, who glanced at that broad-skirted green 
coat, with the lai|;e metal buttons, that its wearer seldom walked 
forth without a dog' at bis heels, and some idle ruffian, the very 
counterpart of himself, at his side. The vices of the boy liad grown 
witli the man, and we fancied his home then — if aach a place 
deserved the name. 

We saw the bare and miserable room, destitute of furniture, 
crowded with his wife and children, pale, hungry, and emaciated ; 
the man cursing their lamentations, staggering to the tap-room, 
from whence he had just returned, followed by his wife and a sickty 
infant, clamouring for bread; and heard the street-wrangle and 
noisy recrimination Uiat his striking her occasioned. And then 
imaginsrtion led us to some metropolitan workhouse, aitu^ed in the 
midat of crowded streets and alleys, filled with noxious vapours, 
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and ringing witli boiiteioua cries, wkeie an old and feeble woman, 
iBiploring; pardon for her son, lay dying in a cloae dark room, with 
no child to clasp her hand, and no pure air fiom heaven to fan her 
brow. A stranger closed the eyes that settled into a cold unmean- 
ng glare, and strange ears received the words that murmured from 
the white and half-dosed lips. 

A coarse round frock, with a worn cotton neckerchief, and other 
articles of clothing of the commonest description, ccnnpleted the 
history. A prison, and the sentence — banishment or th« gtdlows. 
What would the man hare given then, to be once agaia the con- 
tented hitmble drudge of his boyish years ; to have restored to life* 
but for a week, a day, an hour, a minute, only for so long a time as 
would enable him to say one word of passionate regret to, and bear 
one sound of heartfelt foi^veness &om, the cold and ghastly form 
that lay rotdng in the pauper's grare I The children wild in the 
itieeU, the mother a destitute widow ; both deeply tainted with the 
deep disgrace of the husband and father's name, and impelled by 
riieer necessity, down the precipice that had led faim to a lingering 
death, possibly of many years' duration, thousands of miles away. 
We had no clue to the end of the tale ; but it was easy to gness its 



We took a step or two further on, and by way of restoring the 
naturally cheerful tone of our thoughts, began fitdng visionary feet 
and legs into a cellar-board full of boots and shoes, with a speed 
and accuracy that would have astonished the most expert artist in 
leather, living. There was one pair of boots in particular — a jolly, 
good-tempered, hearty-looking pair of tops, that excited our 
warmest regard ; and we had got a fine, red-faced, jovial fdlow of 
a market^rdener into them, before we had made their acquaint- 
ance half a minute. They were just the very thing for him. There 
were his huge fat legs bulging over the tops, and fitting them too 
ti|^ttoadmit of his tucking in the loops he had pulled them on by t 
and his knee-cords with an interval of stocking; and his blue apron 
tucked up round his waist ; and hk red neckerchief and blue coat, 
and a white hat stuck on one side of his head ; and there he stood 
with a broad grin on his great red face, whistling away, as if any other 
idea but that of being happy and comfortable had never entered his 
brain. 
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This was the very man after our ovm heart; ve knew all about 
him ; we had seen him coming up to Covent-garden in his grem 
chwse-cart, with the fat tubby little horse, half a thouBand timea; 
and even while we cast an afiectiouate look upon his boots, at that 
instant, the fonn of a coquettish serrant-maid suddenly sprung into 
a pair of DenmaTk satin shoes that stood beside them, and we at 
once recognised the very girl who accepted his offer of a ride, just 
on this side the Hammersmith suspenaion-bridge, the v^ last 
Tuesday morning we rode into town from Richmond. 

Avery smart female, in a showy bonnet, stepped into a pair of 
gray cloth boots, with black frmge and binding, that were stu* 
diously pointing out their toes on the other side of tlie top-boots, 
and seemed very anxious to eng^e his attention, bnt we didn't 
observe that our friend the maiket- gardener appealed at aU capti- 
vated with these blandishments ; for beyond givii^ a knowing wink 
when t^ey fitst began, as if to imply that he quite undentood 
their end and object, he took no further notice of them. His mdif- 
ference, however, was ampjy recompensed by the excessive gallantry 
of a very old gentleman with a silveNheaded stick, who tottered into 
a pair of large list shoes, that were standing in one corner of the 
board, and indulged in a variety of gestures expressive of his admi- 
ration of the lady in the cloth boots, to the immeasurable amuses 
ment of a young fellow we put into a pur of long-qnartered pumps, 
who we thought would have split the coat that slid down to meet 
him, with laughing. 

We had been looking on at this little pantomime with great satis- 
faction for some time, when, to our unspeakable attonisbmeni, wa 
peiceived that the whole of the characters, including a numeroua 
corps de ballet of boots and shoes in the back-ground, into which 
we had been hastily thrusting as many feet as we could press into 
the service, were arranging themselves in order for dancing; and 
some music striking up at the moment, to it they went without 
delay. It was perfectly delightful to witness the agility of the 
market-gardener. Out went the boots, first on one side, then on 
the other, then cutting, then shuffling, then setting to the Denmark 
satins, then advancii^, then retreating, then going round, and then 
repeating the whole of the evolutions again, without appearing to 
suffer in the least from the violence of the exercise. 
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Nor were the Dennark satins a bit bebindhaudt for they jumped 
and bounded about, in all directioDS ; and though they were ndther 
to regular, nor bo true to the time as the cloth boots, still, as they 
seemed to do it from the heart, and to enjoy it more, we candidly 
confess that we preferred their style of dancing to the other. But 
the old gentleman in the list shoes was the most amusing object in 
the whole party i for, besides his grotesque attempts to appear 
youthful, and arhorous, which were sufficiently entertaining 
in themselves, the young fellow in the pumps managed so art- 
fully tbtt every time the old gentleman advanced to salute the 
l»dy in the cloth boots, he trod with his whole weight on the old 
fellow's toes, which made him roar with anguish, and rendered all 
the others like to die of laughing. 

We were in the full enjoyment of these festivities when we heard 
a shrill, and by no means musical voice, exclaim, " Hope you'll 
kitow me agin, imperence 1" and on looking intently forward to 
see from whence the sound came, we found that it proceeded, not 
from the young lady in the cloth boots, as we bad at first been 
inclined to suppose, but from a bulky lady of elderly appearance,' 
who was seated in a chair at the head of the cellar-steps, apparently 
for the purpose of superintending the sale of the articles arranged 
there. 

A barrel oi^^, which had been in full force close behind us, 
ceased playing ; the people we had been fitting into the shoes and 
boots took to flight at the interruption; and as we were conscious 
that in the depth of our meditations we might have been j-udely 
■taring at the old lady for half an hour widiout knowing it, we took 
to flight too, and were soon immersed in the deepest obscurity of the 
adjacent " Dials." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



HACKNEY-COACH STANDS. 

We maiutain that hackn^yrcoaches, .properly eo called, belong 
solely to the metropolis. We may be told, that there are hackney- 
coach stands in Edinburgh ; and not to go quite so fer for a con- 
tradiction to OUT position, we may be reminded that Liverpool, 
Manchester, " and other large towns" (aa the Parliamentary phrase 
goes), have their hackney-coach stands. We readily concede to 
these places, the possession of certain vehicles, which may look 
almost as dirty, and even go almost as slowly, as London hackney- 
coaches : but that they have the slightest claim to compete with the 
metropolis, either in point of stands, driversr or cattle, we indig< 
nantly deny. 

Take a r^ular, pondevous, rickety, London hackney -coach of 
the old school, and let any man have the boldness to assert, if he 
can, that he ever beheld any object on the face of the earth which 
at all resembled it, unless, indeed, it were another hackney-coach 
of the same date. We have recently observed on certain stands, 
and we say it with deep regret, rather dapper green chariots, and 
coaches of polished yellow, with four wheels of the same colour aa 
the coach, whereas it is perfectly notorious to every one who has 
studied the subject, that every wheel ought to be of a different 
colour, and a different size. These are innovations, and, like other 
lois-called improve ments, awful signs of the restlessness of the 
public mind, and the little respect paid to our time-honoured insti- 
tutions. Why should hackney-coaches be clean ? Our ancestors 
found them dirty, and left them so. Why should we, with a feverisb 
wish to " keep moving," desire to roll along at the rate of six miles 
an hour, while they were content to rumUe over th&atoneaatfour? 
Tliese are solemn considerations. Hackney-coacha are part md 
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parcel of the law of the land ; they were settled by the Legislature ; 
plated and numbered by the wisdom of Parliament. 

Then %Thy have they been swamped by cabs and omnibuses ? 
Or why should people be allowed to ride quickly for eightpence a 
mile, after Parliament had come to the solemn decision that they 
should pay a shilling a mile for riding slowly ? We pause for a 
reply; — and, having bo chance of getting one, begin a fresh 
paragraph. 

Out acquaintance with hackney-coach stands is of long stand- 
iug. We are a walking book of fares, feeling ourselves half-bound, 
as it were, to be always in the right on contested points. We know 
all the regular watermen within three miles of Covent-garden by 
Bight, and should be almost tempted to believe that all the hackney- 
coach horses in that district knew us by sight too, if one-half of 
them were not blind. We take great interest in hackney-coaches, 
but we seldom drive, haying a knack of turning ourselves overt 
when we attempt to do so. We are as great friends to horses, 
hackney-coach and otherwise, aa the renowned Mr. Martin, of 
Gostermonger notoriety, and yet we never ride. We keep no horse, 
but a clothes-horse ; enjoy no saddle so much as a saddle of mut- 
ton ; and, following our own inclinations, have never followed the 
hounds. Leaving these fleeter means of getting over the ground, 
or of depositing oneself upon it, to those who like them, by 
hackney-ooach stands we take our stand. 

There is a hackney-coach stand under the very window at which 
we are writing ; there is only one coach on it now, but it is a fair 
.^specimen of the class of vehicles to which we have alluded — a great, 
lumbering, square concern of a dingy yellow colour (like a biltOuB 
brunette), with very small glasses, but very large frames; the panels 
are ornamented with a faded coat of arms, in shape something 
Like a dissected bat, the asietree is red, and the majority of the 
wheels are green. The box is partially covered by an old great- 
coat, witli a multiplicity of capes, and some extraordinary-looking 
clothes ; and the straw, with which the canvass cnsliion is stufi^ 
is sticking up in several places, as if in rivalry of the hay, which is 
peeing through the chinks in the boot. The horses, with drooping 
heads, and each with a mane and tail as scanty and strag^ing «* 
tboie of a wn^out rocking-horse, are standing patiently oe aotna 
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-damp straw, occasionally wincing, and rattling tbehameu; and, now 
and then, one of them lifts his mouth to the ear of his companion, 
as if he were saying, in a whisper, that he should like to assassinate 
the coachman. The coachman himself is in the watering-house; 
and the waterman, with hia hands forced into hia pockets as iJsr at 
they can possibly go, is dancing t^e " double shu£9e," in front of 
- the pump, to keep his feet warm. 

The servant-girl, with the pink ribbons, at No, 5, opposite, sud- 
denly opens the street-door, and four small childien forthwith rush 
out, and scream " Coach 1" with all their mig^t and main. The 
waterman darts from the pump, seizes the horses by tkeii respeetiva 
bridles, and drags them, and the coach too, round to tiie bouse, 
shouting all the time for the coachman at the very top, or rather 
very bottom of hia voice, for it is a deep bass growl. A repass 
it heard from the tap-room ; the coachman, in his wood«i-soled 
shoes, makes the street. eclw again as he runs across it; and then 
there is such a struggling, and backing, and grating of the kennel, 
to get the coach-door opposite the hous^door, diat the chUdren ar« 
in perfect ecstasies of delight. What a commotion 1 The old lady, 
who has been stopping there for the last month, is going back to 
tite country. Ont comes box after box, and one side of the vehicle 
is filled with lu|^;age in no time ; the children get into evefy body's 
way, and the youngest, who has upset himself in his attempts to 
carry an umbrella, is borne off wounded and kicking. . The young- 
sters disappear, and a short pause ensues, during which the^old lady 
ia> no doubt, kissing them all round in the back parlonr. She 
appears at last, followed by her married daughter, all the children, j 
and both the servants, who, with the joint assistance of the coacb- 
mattand waterman, manage to get her safely into the coach. A 
cloEtk is handed in, and a little basket, which we could almost swear 
contains a small black bottle, and a. paper of sandwiches. Up go 
the ateps, bang'goes the door, " Golden'crAss, Charing-eross, Tom," 
says the waterman ; " Good bye, grandma," cry the children, off 
jlf^M the coach at the rate of three miles an hour, and the mamma 
and children retire into the house, with the exception of one little 
villain, who runs up the street at the top of his speed, pursued hy 
the servant ; not ill pleased to have such an opportunity of display- 
ing ber BttractionB. She brings him back, mod, after casting two 
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or thcee gracious glances across the way, which are either intended 
for ns or the potboy (we are not quite certain which) shuts the 
door, and the hackney-coach stand is ag^n at a stand still. 

We have been frequently amused with the intense delight with 
which " a servant of dl work," who is sent for a coach, depo- 
sits herself iniide ; and Uie unspeakable grettlication which boys, 
who have been despatched on a similar errand, appear to derive 
IroiD mounting the box. But we never recollect to have been 
mor« aroused mth a Kackney-coach party, than one we saw early 
the other morning in Tottenham -co nrt- road. It was a wedding- 
party, and emerged from one of the inferior streets near Fitzroy- 
square. There were the bride, with a thin white dress, and a great 
red face; and the bridesmaid, a little, dumpy, good-humoured 
young woman, dressed, of course, in the tame appropriate costume ; 
and the bridegroom and his chosen friend, in blue coats, yellow 
waistcoats, white trousers, and Berlin gloves to match. They 
stopped at the comer of the street, and called a coach with an air of 
indescribable dignity: The moment they were in the bridesmaid threw 
a red shawl, which she had, no doubt, brought on purpose, negli- 
gently over the number on the door, evidently to delude pedestrians 
into the belief that the hackney-coack was a private carriage ; and 
away they went, perfecUy satisfied that the imposition was success- 
ful, and quite unconscious that there was a great staring number 
stuck up behind, on aplate as lai^e as a schoolboy's slate. A shil- 
ling a mile ! — the ride was worth five, at least, to them. 

What an interesting hook a hackney-coach might produce, if it 
- could carry as much in its head as it does in its body ! The auto- 
biography of a broken-down hackney-coach, would surely be as 
amusing as the autobiogra|Hiy of a broken-down hackneyed drama- 
tist ; and it might tell as much of its travels with the pole, as others 
have of their expeditions to it. How many stories might be related 
of the different people it had conveyed on matters of business or 
profit — pleasure or pain ! And how man} melancholy tales of the 
same people at different periods! The country-girl — the showy, 
over-dressed wtnnan — the cimnken prostitute! The raw apprentice— 
the dissipated spendthriftr— tite thief! 

Talk of cabs 1 Cabs are all very well in cases of expedition, 
when it's a n^sttec of neck or BOthing, life or death, your temporary 
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home or your long one. But, beside a cab's lacking that graritjr 
of deportment which so peculiarly distinguishes a hackney-coach, 
let it never be forgotten that a cab is a thing of yesterday, and that 
he never was any thing better. A hackney-cab has always been a 
backney-cab, from his first entry into public life ; whereas a hackney- 
coach is a remnant of past gentility, a victim ta fashion, a hanger-on 
of an old Eu^ish family, wearing their arms, and, in days of yore, 
escorted by men wearing their livery, stripped of his finery, and 
thrown upon the world, like a once-smart footman when he is do 
longer sufficiently juvenile for bis office, progressing lower and lower 
in the scale of four-wheeled deg;radation, until at last it' comes to 
— a stand ! 
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DOCTORS* COMMONS. 



Waleiko, without &UJ definite object, through St. Paul's 
Churchyard, a little while ago, we happened to turn down a street 
entitled " Paul's-cham," and keeping straight forward for a few 
hundred yards, found ourself, as a natural consequence, in Doc- 
tors' Commons. Now Doctors' Commons being familiar by name 
to every body, as the place where they grant marriage -licences to 
love-sick couples, and divorces to unfaithful ones ; register the wills 
of people who have any property to leave,and punish hasty gentlemen 
who call ladies by unpleasant naiues, we no sooner discoVered that 
we were really within its precincts, than we felt a laudable desire to 
become better acquainted therewith : and as the first object of our 
curiosi^ was th« Court, whose decrees can even unloose the bonds 
of matrimony, we procured a direction to it ; and bent our steps 
thither without delay. 

Crossing a quiet and shady courtyard, paved with stone, and 
frowned upon by old red brick houses, on the doors of which were 
painted the names of sundry learned civilians, we paused before a 
small, 'green-Ul^ed, brass-head ed-nailed door, which yielding to 
ourgentle push, at once idmitted us into an old quqjnt-looldng 
apaittnent, with sunken windows, and black carv^'^ranscotting, 
at the upper epd of which, seated on a raised pt^form, of semicir- 
cular shape, were about a dozen solema-looking gentlemen, in crim- a 
son gowns and wigs, V 

At a more elevated desk in the centre, aat a ve^ fat and red- 
faced gentleman, in tortoise-shell spectables, whose dignified appear- 
ance anounced the judge ; and round a long gteeu>baized table 
below, something like a billiard-table without the cushions and 
pocket3> werga number of very Belf>im|iortant-lookbg personages, 
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in stiff neckclotlis, and black gowns with white fnr collars, whom we 
at <mce set do>wn aa proctora. At the lower end of the billiBrd-table 
was an individual in an arm-chair, and a wig, whom we afterwards 
discovered to he the Tegistrer ; and seated behind a little' desk , near 
the door, were a respectable-looking mvt in black, of about twenty 
■tone weight or thereabouts, and a fat-faced, smirking, cint-looking 
body, in a black gown, black kid glores, knee riiorts, and silka, with 
a shiit-frtll in his bosom, cnrla on his head, and a silret staff in his 
hand, whom we had no difficulty in recognising as the officer of the 
Court. The latter, indeed, speedily set our mind at rest upon thu 
point, for, advancing to out elbow, and opening a conversation 
forthwith, he had communicated to ns, in less than five minutes, 
that be was the apparitor, and the other the conrt-keeper ; that this 
was the Arches Court, and therefore the counsel wore red gowns, 
«nd the {ffoctors fiu collars ; and that when the other Courts sat 
tiiere, they didn't "wear red gowns or for collars either; with many 
other scraps of intelligence equally interesting. Besides these two 
officers, there was a little thin old man, with long grizzly hair, 
oroudied in a remote corner, whose duty, our commuoicative friend 
informed X9, was to ring a lai^ band-bell when the Court opened 
' in the morning, and who, for aught his appearance betokened to 
the contrary, m^ht h^ve been- similarly employed for the Jast tm> 
centuries at least. ■> ' ■' 

The red-faced gentleman in the tortoise-shell IJiectacle'i hsra got 
all thetaUc to himgglf j ust then^ anA very wdl faa Wi> doing H,-too," 
only he spoke very fast, but that was habit j.anljpiber thick, but 
Utat was goodliving. So we had plenty of time tolook about us. 
Tbeift was one individual who amtu^d us migh^fj!^ This was one 
of the bewig g^tifc an&emen in the red robes, who was straddling 
before the fi^n the ceatre of the Co^, in the attitude of the 
brazen Colossus, to the complete esclusioo of every body else. He 
had gathered up hit robe behind, in much the same manner as a 
slovenly woman would her petticgats'on a very dirty day, in order 
that he might feel the full' warmth of the fire. His wig was put on 
all awry, with the tail straf^ling about his neck, his scanty gray 
trousers and short black gaitbrs, made in the worst possible style, 
imparted an additionally inelegaAt appearance to his uncouth pei^ 
•cm: ud his limp, badly-a^irched shirucollar almost obscured his 
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eyes. We shall never be able to claim any credit as a physiognomirt 
again, for, after a careful scrutiny of this gentleman's .countenance, 
we had come to the conclusion that it bespoice nothing but conceit 
and silliness, when our friend with the siWer staff whispered in our 
ear that he was no other than a doctor of civil law, and heaven 
knows what besides. So of course we were mistaken, and he must 
be a very talented man. He conceals it so well though — perhaps 
with the merciful view of not astonishing ordinary people too much 
— that you would suppose him to be one of the stupidest dogt 
olire. 

The gentleman in the spectacles having concluded his judgment, 
and a few minutes having been allowed to elapse, to afford time for 
the buiz in the Court to subside, the registrar called on the next 
cause, which was " the office of the Judge promoted by Bumple 
against Sludberry." A general movement was visble in the Court, 
at this announcement, and the obli^ng functionary with silver 
staff whispered us that " there would be some fun now, for this was 
a brawling case." 

We were not rendered much the wiser by this piece of informa- 
tion, till we found by the opening speech of the counsel for the pro- 
moter, that, under a half-obsolete statute of one of the Edwards, the 
court was empowered to visit with the penalty of exconimunication, 
any person who should be proved guilty of the crime of " brawling," 
or " smiting," in any church, or vestry adjoining thereto ; and it 
appeared, by some eight-and-twenty affidavits, which were duly -, 
referred to, that on a certain night, at a certain vestry-meeting, in a 
certain parish particularly set forth, Thomas Sludberry, the party 
ai^peared against in tha^ suit, had made use of, and applied to 
Michael Bumple, the promoter, the words " You be blowed ;" and 
that, on the said Michael Bumple and others remonstrating with the 
said Thomas Sludberry, on the impropriety of his conduct, the said 
Thomas Sludberry repeated the aforesaid expression, *' You be 
blowed ;" and furthermore desired and requested to know, whether 
the said Michael Bumple " wanted any thing for himself;" adding, 
that if the said Michael Bumple did want any thing for himself, he, 
the said Thomas Sludberry was the man to give it him ;" at the 
same time making use of other hrfnons and sinful expressions, all of 
which, Bumple submitted, came within the intent and meaniog of 
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the Act; and therefore he, for the bouI's health and chasteniag of 
Sludberry, prated for aentence of excommunication against him 
accord iDgly. 

Upon theie facta a long'argnment was entered into, on both sides, 
to the great edification of a number of persona interested in the 
parochial squabbles, who crowded the court ; and when some very 
long and grave speeches bad been made pro and con, the red-faced 
gentleman in the tortobeshell spectacles took a review of the case, 
which occupied half an hour more, and then pronounced upon 
Sludberry the awful sentence of excommunication for a fortnight, 
and payment of the costs of the suit. Upon this, Sludberry, who 
was a little, red-faced, sly-looking, ginger-beer- seHer, addressed 
the court, and said, if they'd be good enough to take off the costs, 
and excommunicate him for the term of his natural life instead, it 
would be much more convenient to him, for be never went to church 
at all. To this appeal the f;entleman in the spectacles made no 
other reply than a look of virtuous indignation ; and Sludberry and 
his friends retired. As the man with the silver staff informed us'that 
the court was on the point of rising, we retired too — pondering, as 
we walked away, upon the l>eautiful spirit of these ancient ecclesi- 
astical laws, the kind and neighbourly feelings they are calculated 
to awaken, and the strong attachment to religious institutions which 
they cannot fail to engender. 

We were so lost in these meditations, that we had turned into the 
street, and run up against a door-post, before we recollected where 
we were walking. On looking upwards to see what house we had 
stumbled upon, the words " Prerogative -Office," written in laige 
characters, met our eye ; and as we were in a sight-seeing humour 
and the place was a public one, we walked in. 

The room into which we walked, was a long, busy-looking place, 
partitioned off, on either side, into a variety of little boxes, in which 
a few clerks were engaged in copying or examining deeds, Down 
the centre of the room were several desks, nearly breast hich, at 
each of which, three or four people were standing, poring over lai^e 
volumes. As we knew that they were searching for wills, they 
attracted our attention at once. 

It was curious to contrast the lazy indifference of the attorneys' 
clerks who were making a search for some legal purpose, with the 
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air of earnestness and interest which distinguished the strangers to 
the place, who were looking up the will of some deceased relative ; 
the former pausing every now and then with an impatient yawn, 
or raising their heads to look at the people who passed up and 
down the room ; the latter stooping over the hook, and running 
down column after column of names in the deepest abstraction. 

There was one little dirty-faced man in a blue apron, who after 
a whole morning's search, e&ten ding some fifty years back, had just 
found the will to which he wished to refer, which one of the 
officials was reading to him in a low hurried voice from a thick 
vellum book with large clasps. It was perfectly evident that the 
more the clerk read, the less the man with the blue apron under- 
stood about the matter. When the volume was first brooght 
down, he took off his hat, smoothed down his hair, smiled with 
great self-satisfaction, and looked up in the reader's face with the 
air of a man who had made up his mind to recollect every word 
he heard. The first two or three lines were intelligible enough ; 
but then the technicalities began, and the little man began to look 
rather dubious. Then came a whole string of complicated trusts, 
and he was regularly at sea. As the reader proceeded, it was 
quite apparent that it was a hopeless case, and the little man, with 
his month open and his eyes fixed upon his face, looked on with an 
expression of bewilderment and perplexity irresistibly ludicrous. 

A little further on, a hard-featured old man with a deeply 
wrinkled face, was intently perusing a lengthy will with the aid of 
a pair of horn spectacles : occasionally pausing from his task, and 
slily noting down some brief memorandum of the bequests con- 
tained in it. Every wrinkle about his toothless mouth, and sharp 
keen eyes, told of avarice and cunning. His clothes were nearly 
threadbare, but it was easy to see that he wore them from choice 
and not from necessity ; all his looks and gestures down to the very 
small pinches of snuff which he every now and then took from a 
little tin canister, told of wealth, and penury, and avarice. 

As he leisurely closed the register, pat up his spectacles, and 
folded his scraps of paper in a large leathern pocket-book, we 
thought what a nice hard bargain he was driving with some poverty- 
stricken legatee, who, tired of waiting year after year, until some 
life-interest should fall in, was selling bis chance, just as it began 
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to grow most valuable, for a twelfth part of its worth. It was a 
good speculation — a very safe one. The old man stowed hia 
pocket-book carefully in the breast of his great-coat, and hobbled 
away with a leer of triumph. That will had made him ten years 
younger at the lowest computation. 

Having commenced our observations, we should certainly have 
extended them to another dozen of people at least, had not a 
sudden shutting up and putting away of the .wormeaten old books, 
warned us that the time for closing the office had arrived ; and thus 
deprived us of a pleasure, and spared our readers an infliction. 

We naturally fell into a train of reflection as we walked home- 
wards, upon the curious old records of likings and dislikings ; of 
jealousies and revenges ; of affection defying tlie power of death, 
and liatred pursued beyond the grave, which these depositories 
contain ; silent but striking tokens, some of them, of excellence of 
heart, and nobleness of soul ; melancholy examples, others, of the 
worst passions of human nature. How many men as they lay 
speechless and helpless on the bed of death, would have given 
worlds but for the strength and power to blot out the silent evidence 
of animosity and bitterness, which now stands registered against 
them in Doctors' Commons 1 
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CHAPTER IX: 



LONDON RECREATIONS. 



The wisli of persons in tlie hnmbler classes of life, to ape the 
manners and customs of those whom fortune has placed above 
them, is often the subject of remark, and not unfrequentJy of 
complaint. The inclination may, and no doubt does, exist to a 
great extent, among the small gentility — the would-be aristocrats — 
of the middle classes. Tradesmen and clerks, with fashionable 
novel-reading families, and circulating-library-subscribing daugh- 
ters, get up pmall assemblies in humble imitation of Almack's, 
and promenade the dingy " large room" of some second-rate hotel 
with as much complacency as the enviable few who are privileged 
to exhibit their magnificence io that exclusive haunt of fashion 
and foolery. Aspiring young ladies, who read flaming accounts of 
some " fancy fair in high life," suddenly grow desperately chari- 
table; visions of admiration and matrimony float before their 
eyes; some wonderfully meritorious institution, vbich, by the 
strangest accident in the world, has never been heard of before, is 
discovered to he in a languishing condition; Thomson's great room, 
or Johnson's nursery -ground is forthwith engaged, and the aforesaid 
young ladies, from mere charity, exhibit themselves for three days, 
from twelve to four, for the small charge of one shilling per head ! 
With the exception of these classes of society, however, and a few 
weak and insigniflcant persons, we do not think the attempt at 
imitation to which we have alluded, prevails in any great degree. 
The difi'erent character of the recreations of diff'erent classes, has 
often afforded us amusement; and we have chosea it for the subject 
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of OUT preaeot sketch, in the hope that it may possess some amuse- 
ment for our readers. 

If tlie regular City man, who leaves Lloyd's at five o'clock, and 
drives home to Hackney, Clapton, Stamford'hill, or elsewhere, can 
be said to have any daily recreation bevond his dinner, it is his 
garden. He never does any tiling' to it with hia own hands; but 
he takes great pride in it notwithstanding ; and if you are desirous 
of paying your addresses to the youngest daughter, be s'Jte to be 
in raptures with every flower and shrub it contains. If your 
poverty of expression compel you to make any distinction between 
the two, we would certainly recommend your bestowing mare 
admiration on his garden dian his wine. He always takes a walk 
ronnd it, before he starts for town in the morning, and is par- 
ticularly anxious that the fish-pond should be kept specially neat. 
If you call on him on Sunday in summer-time, about an hour before 
dinner, you will find him sitting in an arm-chair, on the lawn 
behind the house, with a straw bat on, reading a Sunday paper. 
A short distance from him you will most likely observe a handsome 
paroquet in a large brass-wire cage ; ten to one but the two eldest 
girls are loitering in one of the side walks accompanied by a couple 
of young gentlemen, who are holding parasols over them— of course 
only to keep the sun off — while the younger children, with the under 
nursery-maid, are strolling listlessly about, in the shade. Beyond 
these occasions, his delight in his garden appears to arise more 
from the consciousness of possession than actual enjoyment of it. 
Whea he drives you down to dinner on a week-day, he is rather 
fatigued with the occupationa of the morning, and tolerably cross 
into the bargain; but when the cloth is removed, and he has drank 
three or four glasses of his favourite port, he orders the French 
windows of his dining-room (which of course look into the garden) 
to be opened, and throwing a silk handkerchief over his head, and 
ieaoing back in his arm-chair, descants at considerable length 
upon its beauty, and the cost of maintaining it. This is to impress 
you — who are a young friend of the family — with a due sense of 
the excellence of the garden, and the wealth of its owner; and 
when be has exhausted the subject, he goes to sleep. 

There ia another and a very different class of men, whose re- 
creation is their garden. An individual of this class, resides some 
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dwrt dUUnce from town — My ia the Hamp§tead-ro»d, or the 
Kilbnrn-road, or any other road where the houKi are email and 
neat, and have little slips of back garden. He and hia wife — ^who 
ii as clean and compact a little body as himaclf— have occnpied the 
same bonee ever since he redied from bnsmen twenty years ago. 
They have no family. They once had a son, who died at abont five 
years old. The child's portrait hangi over the mantelpiece in the 
best sitting-Toom, and a little cart he used to draw about, is care- 
fully preserved as a relic. 

In fine weather the old gentleman ia almost constandy in the 
garden ; and when it is too wet to go into it, he will look out of 
the window at it, by the hour together. He has always something 
to do there, and you will see hint dig^ng, and sweeping, and 
cutting, and planting, with manifest delight. In spring tune, there 
is no end to the sowing of seeds, and stickiog little bits of wood over 
them, with labels, which look like epitaphs to their memory ; and 
in the evening, when the sun has gone down, the perseverance with 
which he lugs a great watering-pot about is perfectly astonishing. 
The only other recreation he has, is the newspaper, which he 
peruses every day, from beginning to end, generally reading the 
moEt interesting pieces of intelligence to his wife, during breakfast. 
The old lady is very fond of flowers, as the hyacinth- glasses in the 
parlour window, and geranium-pots in the little front court, testify. 
She takes a great pride in the garden too: and when one of the four 
fruit-treea produces rather a lar^r gooaeberry than usual, it ia 
carefully preserved under a wine-glass on the aideboard, for the 
edification of visiters, who are duly informed that Hr. So-and-ao 
planted the tree which produced it, with his own hands. On a 
anmmer'g evening, when the large watering-pot has been filled and 
emptied some fourteen times, and the old couple have quhe ex- 
hausted themselves by trotting about, you will see them sitting 
happily together in the little sun^er-house, enjoying the calm and 
peace of the twilight, and watching the shadows as they fall npon 
the garden, and gradually growing thicker and more sombre, 
obscure the tints of their gayest flowers— no bad emblem of the 
years that have silently rolled over their heads, deadenlngin their 
course the brightest hues of early hopes and feelings which have 
long since faded away. These are their only recreations, and they 
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require no more. They have within themselvu, the materials of 
comfort and content; and the only anxiety of each, is to die before 
the other. 

This is no ideal sketch. There used to be many old people (rf 
this description: their numbers may have diminished, and may 
decrease still more. Whether the course female education baa 
taken of late days — whether the pursuit of giddy frivolities, and 
empty nothing, has tended to unfit women for that quiet domestic 
life, in which they show tar more beautifully than in the most 
crowded assembly, is a question we should feel little gratification 
in discussing : we hope not. 

Let us turn now, to another portion of the London population, 
whose recreations present about as strong a contrast as can well be 
conceived— we mean the Sunday pleasurers ; and let us beg our 
readers to imagine themselves etatianed by our side in some well- 
known rural " Tea-gardens." 

The beat is intense this afternoon, and the people, of whom 
there are additional parties arriving every moment, look as warm as 
the tables which have been recently painted, and have the appear- 
ance of being red-hot. What a dust and noise ! Men and women 
—boys and girls — sweethearts and married people — babies in arms, 
and children in chaises — pipes and shrimps — cigars and perinmkles 
— tea and tobacco. Gentlemen, in alarming waistcoats, and steel 
watch-guards, promenading about, three abreast, with aarpttsing 
dignity (or as the gentleman in the next box facetiously observes, 
" cutting it uncommon fat !") — ladies, with great, long, white 
pocket-handkerchiefs like snail table-clothst in their hands, chasing 
one another on the grass in the most playful and interestii^ 
manner, with the view of attracting the attention of the aforesaid 
gentlemen — husbands in perspective ordering bottles of ginger-beer 
for the objects of their affections, with a lavish disregard of ex- 
pense; and the said objects washing down huge quantities of 
" shrimps" and " winkles," with an equal disregard of their own 
bodily health and subsequent comfort — boys, with great silk hatn 
just balanced on the top of their heads, smoking cigars, and trying 
to look as if they liked them — gentlemen ia pink shirts and Uue 
waistcoats, occasionally upsetting either themselves, or somebody 
«)m, with their own canes. 
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Some of the finery of these people provokes a smile, but they 
are all clean, and happy, and disposed to be good-natured and 
sociable. Those two motherly- looking women in the smart pelUses, - 
who are chatting so confidentially, inserting a " ma'am" at every 
fourth word, scraped an acquaintance about a quarter of an hour 
ago*: it originated in admiration of the little boy who belongs to 
one of them — that diminutive specimen of mortality in the three- 
cornered pink aatbi hat with black feathers. The two men in the 
blue coats and drab trousers, who are walking up and down, 
smoking their pipes, are their husbands. The party in the opposite 
box are a pretty fair specimen of the generality of the visiters. 
These are the father and mother, and old grandmother: a young man 
and woman, and an individual addressed by the enphonius title of 
" Uncle Bill," who is evidently the wit of the party. They have 
some half-dozen children with them, but it is scarcely necessary to 
notice the fact, for tha.t is a matter of course here. Every woman in 
" the gardens," who has been married for any length of time, must 
have had twins on two or three occasions ; it is impossible to 
account for the extent of juvenile population in any other way. 

Observe the inexpressible delight of the old grandmother, at Uncle 
Bill's splendid joke of " tea for four : bread and butter for forty ;" 
and (he loud explosion of mirth which follows his wafering a paper 
"pigtail" on the waiter's collar. The young man is evidently 
" keeping company" widi Uncle Bill's niece : and Uncle Bill's 
hints — such as " Don't foi^t me at the dinner, you know," " I 
shall look out for the cake, Sally," "I'll be godfatiier to yoor first 
— wager it's a boy," and so forth, areeqnally embarrassing to the 
young people, and delightful to the elder ones. As to the old 
grandmotlier, she is in perfect ecstasies, and does nothing but laugh 
herself into fits of coughing, until they have finished the " gin-and- 
water warm with," of which Uncle Bill ordered "glasses round" 
alter tea, "just to keep the night air out, and do it up comfortable 
and riglar arter sitch an astonishing hot day !" 

It is getting dark, and the people begin to move. The field lead- 
ing to town is quite full of them ; the little hand-chaises are 
dragged wearily along, the children are tired, and amuse themselves 
and the company generally by crying, or resort to the much more 
pleasant expedient of going to sleep— the movers begin to wish 
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tbey were at home again — sweethearts grow more sentimental than 
ever, as the time for parting arrives — the gardens look mournful 
< enough, by the light of the two lanterns which hang against the 
trees for the convenience of smokers — and the waiters, who have 
been running about incessantly for the last six hours, think they 
feel a little tired, as they count their glasses and their gains. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE RIVER. 



" Ars you fond of, the water?" is a question very frequently 
asked, in hot smnmef weather, by amphibious-looking young men. 
" Very," is the general reply. " An'tyou?" — "Hwdly ever off 
it," is the response, accompanied by sundry adjectives, expressive 
of the speaker's heartfelt admiration of that element. Now, with 
all respect for the opinion of society in general, and cutter clubs in 
particular, we humbly suggest that some of the most painful re- 
miniscences in the mind of every individual who has occasionally 
disported himself on the Thames, must be connected with his 
aquatic recreations. Who ever heard of a successful water-party 1 
^-or to put tbe question in a still more intelligible form, who ever 
saw one ? We hare been on water excursions out of number, but 
we solemnly declare that we cannot call to mind one single oc- 
casion of the kind, which was not marked by more miseries than 
any one would suppose could reasonably be crowded into the 
space of some eight or nine hours. Something has always gone 
wrong. Either the cork of the salad-dressing has come out, or the 
most anxiously expected member of the party has not come out, or 
the most disagreeable man in company would come out, or a child 
or two have fallen into the water, or the gentleman who undertook 
to steer has endangered every body's life all the way, or the 
gentlemen who volunteered to row have been " out of practice," 
and performed very alarming evolutions, patting their oars down 
into the water and not being able to get them up again, or taking 
terrific pulls without puttmg them in at all ; in either case, pitch- 
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ing over on the backi of their heads with Btartlin^ violence, and 
exhibiting the aolea of their pumps to the " litten" in the boat, in 
a very hnmilifttutg; manner. 

We grant that the banks of the llianies are very beandfal at 
Richmond aad Twickenham, and other distant haTenB,often sought 
though seldom reached : but from the " Red-ns" back to Black- 
fnar's-bridge, the>scene is wonderfully changed. The Penitentiary 
is a noble building, no doubt, and the sportive youths who " go in" 
at that particular part of the river, on a tummeT's evening, may be 
all very well in perspective ; but when you are obliged to keep in 
shore coming home, and the young ladies will colour up, and look 
perseveringly the other way, while the married dittoes congh 
slightly, and stare very hard at the water, you feel awkward^ 
especially if you happen to have been attempting the most distant 
approach to sentimentality, for an hour or two previouily. 

Although experience and suffering hare produced in our minds 
the result we have just stated, we are by no means blind to a proper 
sense of the fun which a loolcer-on may extract from the amateBrs 
of boating. What can be more amuung than dearie's yard on t 
fine Sunday morning? It's a Richmond tide, and some dozen 
boats are preparing for the reception of the parties who have en- 
gaged them. Two or three fellows in great rough trousers and 
Guernsey shirts, are getting them ready by easy stages; now 
coming down the yard with a pair of scuils and a cushion — then 
having a chat with the "Jack," who, like all his tribe, seems to be 
wholly incapable of doing any thing but lounging about— then 
going back again, and letuning with a rudder-line and a stretcher 
—then solacing themselves with another chat — and then wondering, 
with their hands in their capacious pockets, " where than gentle- 
men's got to as ordered the six." One of these, the head man, 
with the legs of his trousers carefully tucked up at the bottom, to 
admit the water, we presume— for it is an element in which he is 
infinitely more at home than on land — is quite a character, and 
shares with the defunct oyster-swallower the celebrated name of 
" Dando." Whtch him, as taking a few minutes respite from his 
toils, be negligently seats himself on the edge of a boat, and fan 
his broad bushy chest with a cap scarcely half so fiirry. Look at 
his magnificent, though reddish whiskers, and mark the somewhat 
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native humour with which he " chaffs" the boys and prentidet, or 
cunniag:ly gammons the genlm'a into the gift of a glass of gin, of 
which we verily believe he swallows in one day as much as any six 
ordinary men, without ever being one atom the worte for it. 

But the party arrives, and Dando relieved from his state of un- 
certaioty, starts up into activity. They approach in full aquatic 
costume, with round blue jackets, striped shirts, and caps of all 
sizes and patterns, from the velvet skull-cap of French manufac- 
ture, to the easy head-dress familiar to the students of the old 
spelling-books, as having, on the authority of the portrait, fonned 
part of the costume of the Reverend Mr. Dilworth. 

This is the most amusing time to observe a regular Sunday 
water-party. There has evidently been up to this period no in- 
considerable degree of boasting on every body's part relative to his 
knowledge of navigation ; the sight of the water rapidly coots their 
courage, and the air of self-denial with which each of them insists 
on somebody else's taking an oar, is perfectly delightful. At 
length, after a great deal of changing and fidgeting, consequent 
upon the election of a stroke-oar: the inability of one gentiemaa 
to pull on this side, of another to pull on that, and of a third to 
pull at all, the boat's crew are seated. " Shove her off!" cries the 
cockswain, who looks as easy and comfortable as if he were 
steering in the Bay of Biscay. The order is obeyed ; the boat is 
immediately turned completely round, and proceeds towards 
Westminster-bridge, amidst such a splashing and strutting as 
never was seen before, except when the Royal George went down. 
" Back wa'ater, sir," shouts Dando, '* Back wa'ater, you sir, aft ;" 
upoo which every body thinking he must be the individual referred 
to, they all back water, and back comes the boat, stern first, to 
the spot whence it started. " Back water, you sir, aft ; pull 
round, you sir, for'ad, can't you?" shouts Daodo, in a frenzy of 
excitement. " Pull round, Tom, can't you V re-echoes one of the 
party. " Tom an't for'ad," replies another. " Yes, he is," cries 
a third; and the unfortunate young man, at the imminent risk of 
breaking a blood-vessel, pulls and pulls, until the Mad of the boat 
fairly lies in the direction of VauxhalUbridge. " That's right — 
now pull all on you I" shouts Dando again, adding, in an under 
tone* to somebody by him, " Blowed if hever I see lich a Kt of 
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uuffe !" and away joge the boat in a zig;zag directioa, every one of 
the s!x oars dipping into the water at a different time ; and the yard 
is once more clear, until the arrival oF the next party. 

A well-contested rowing-match on the Thames, is a very lively 
and interesting scene. The water is studded with boats of all sorts, 
kinds, and descripUons ; places in the coaUbargcs at the different 
wharfs are let to crowds of spectators, beer and tobacco flow freely 
about; men, women, and children wait for the start in breathless 
expectation, cutters of six and eight oars glide gently up and down, 
waiting to accompany their prtKe^es during the race; bands of music 
add to the animation, if not to the harmony of the scene, groups of 
watermen are assembled at the different stairs, discussing the merits 
of the respective candidates : and the prize wherry which is rowed 
slowly about by a pair of sculls, is an object of general interest. 

Two o'clock strikes, and every body looks anxiously in the direc- 
tion of the bridge through which the candidates for the prize will 
come — half-past two, and the general attention which has been 
preserved so long begins to flag, when suddenly a gun is heard, 
and the noise of distant harra'ing along each bank of the river — 
every head is bent forward — the noise draws nearer and nearer — 
the boats which have been waiting at the bridge start briskly up the 
river, and a well-maitned galley shoots through the arch, the sitters 
cheering oa the boats behind them, which are not yet visible. 

" Here they are," is the general cry — and through darts the first 
boat, the men in her, stripped to the skin, and exerting every 
muscle to preserve the advantage they have gsuned — four other 
boats follow close astern ; there are not two boats' length between 
them — the shouting is tremendous, and the interest intense. " Go 
on. Pink" — " Give it her. Red" — " Sulliwin forever" — "Bravo! 
George" — Now, Tom, now — now — now — why don't your partner ■ 
stretch out?" — Two pots to a pint on Yellow," &c. &c. Every 
little public-house fires its gun, and hoists its Sag ; and the men 
, who win the heat, come in, amidst a splashing and shouting, and 
banging and confusion, which no one can imagine who has not 
witnessed it, and of which any description would convey a very 
faint idea. 

One of the most amusing places we know, is the steam-wharf of 
the Loadon-bridge, or St. Katharine's Dock Company, on a S^inr- 
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day looming in Bumtner, when the Gravesend and Margate ateameis 
are usually crowded to excew ; and as we have just taken a glance 
at the river above bridge, we hope our readers will not object to 
accompany as -on board a Gravesend packet. 

Coaches are every moment setting down at the entrance to tb« 
wharf, and the vtare of bewildered astonishment with which the 
" fares" resign themselves and their lu^age into the bands of the 
porters, who seize all tbe packages at once as a matter of course, 
and run away with, them, heaven knows where, is laughable ia the 
extreme, A Margate boat lies alongside the wharf, the OraTesend 
boat (which'Starts first) lies aiongside that again ; and as a tempo- 
rary communication is formed between the two, by means of a 
plank and band-rail, the natural confusion of the scene is by no 
means dimintshed. 

" Gravesend?" inquires a stout father of a stout family, who 
follow him, under the guidance of their mother, and a servant, at 
the DO small risk of two or three of them being left' behind in tbe 
confusion. " Gravesend ?" 

- " Pass on, if you please, sir," replies the attendant — " other 
boat, sir." 

Hereupon the stout father, being rather mystified, and the st«at 
mother rather distracted by maternal anxiety, the whole party 
deposit themselves in the Margate boat, and after having congra- 
tulated himself on having secured very comfortable seats, the stout 
tklhei sallies to the chimney to Jook for his luggage, which he has 
a faint recollection of having given some man, someUiing, to take 
somewhere. No luggage, however, bearing tbe most lemote resem* 
blance to bis own, in shape or form, is to be disi^vered ; on which 
the Btoutfather calls very loudly for an officer, to whom he states 
the case, in the presence of another father of another family— a 
little thin man — who entirely concurs with him (tbe stout father) in 
thinking that it's high time something was done with these steam 
companies, and that as the Corporation Bill failed to do it, some- 
thing else must ; for really people's property ia not to he sscri&ced 
in this way ; and that if the luggage isn't reared without delay, 
he will take care it shall be put in the papers, for the public is not 
to be the victim of these great monopolies. To this, the officer, in 
Us torn, repUm, that that company, ever unce it has been St. Ea- 
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t'ritie's Dock edmpiuiy, hu protected Kfe and property ; that if it 
kitd been the London Bridge Wharf Company, indeed, he shouldn't 
hare wondered, geeiag. that the morality of that company (they 
being the oppositiwi) can't be ajiBwerod for, by no one; but as it is, 
he's convinced' there must be some mistake, and 'he wouldn't mind 
making a solemn oath afore a magistrate that the gentleman '11 
find his luggage afore he gets to Margate. 

Here the stout father, thinking he ib making a capital point; 
leplieg, that as it happens he is not going to Margate at all, and 
tiiat " Passenger to Gravesend" was on the luggage, in letters of 
full two inches long; on which the officer rapidly explains the 
mistake, and the stout mother, and the stout children, and the 
(errant, ace hurried with all -posiible despatch on board the Grrates- 
end boat, which they reach just in time to discover that their lug- 
gage is there, and that their comfortable seats are not. Then the 
bell, which is the signal for the Gravesend boat starting, begins to 
ring most furiously : and people keep time to the bell, by runuiug 
in and out of our boat at a double-quick pace. The bell stops ; the 
boat starts : people who have been taking leave of their friends 
«n board, are carried away against their will ; and people who hav^ 
been taking leave- of their friends on shore, iind that they have 
performed a very needless ceremony, in consequence of their not 
being carried away at all. The regular passengers, who have 
season- tickets, go below to breaklkst ; people who have purchased 
morning papers, compose themselves to read -them; and peojrfe 
whn bare not been down the river before, think that both Uie ship- 
ping imd the water, look a great deal better at a distance. 

When we get down about as far as Blackwail, and begin to more 
at a quicker rate, the spirits of the passengers appear to rise in pro- 
portion. Old women _who have brought large wicker hand-bas- 
kets with them, set seriously to work at the demolition of heavy 
sandwiches, and pass round a wine-glass, which is frequently re- 
plenished from a flat bottle like a stomach-warmer, with con- 
siderable glee: banding it first to the gentleman in the foragiug- 
cap, who plays the harp— partly as an expression of satisfaction 
with his previous exertions, and partly to induce him to play " Dum- 
bledum-deary," for " Alick" todance to; which being done, Alick, 
who is a damp earthy child la red worsted socks, takes certain staall 
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jumps upon the declc, to the unspealcable satisfaction of his family 
circle. Giiis who have brought the first volume of some new novel 
in their reticule, become extremely plaiDtive, and expatiate to Mr. 
Brown, or young Mr. O'Brien, who has been looking over them, on 
the blueness of the sky, and brightness of the water ; on which 
Mr. Brown ot Mi. O'Brien, as tlie case may be, remarks in a low 
voice that he has been quite insensible of late to the beauties of 
nature — that his whole thoughts and wishes have centred in one 
object alone — whereupon the young lady looks up, and failing in 
ber attempt to appear unconscious, looks down again ; and turns 
over the next leaf with great difficulty, in order to afford oppor- 
tunity for a lengthened pressure of the hand. 

Telescopes, sandwiches, and glasses of brandy- and-water cold 
without, begin to be in great requisition : and bashful men who 
have been looking down the hatchway at the engine, find, to their 
great relief, a subject on which they can converse with one 
another — and a copious one too — Steam. 

" Wonderful thing steam, sir." " Ah ! (a deep-drawn sigh) it 
is indeed, sir" " Great power, sir." " Immense— r immense !" 
" Great deal done by steam, sir." " Ah! (another sigh at the 
immensity of the subject, and a knowing shake of the head) yon 
may say that, sir." " Still in its infancy they say, sir." Novel 
remarks of this kind, are generally the cunmencement of a 
conversation which is prolonged until the conctusion of the trip, 
and, perhaps, lays the foundation of a speaking acquaintance 
between haJf a tjozen gentlemen, who, having their families at 
Gravesend, take season-tickets for the boat, and dine on board 
regularly every afternoon. 
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CHAPTER XI, 



'astley's. 



Wi never see any very lar^, Btarin;, black Roman capitals, in 
a book, or ehop-window, or placarded on a wall, without theU iiH'- 
mediately recalling to our mind an indistinct and confused re- 
collection of tbe time vrhm we were first initiated in the mys- 
teries of the alphabet. We almost fancy we see the pin's point 
f<criIowing the letter, to impress its form more strongly on our be'- 
wildered imagination ; and wince involuntarily, as we remember 
the hard knuckles with which the reverend old lady who instilled 
into our mind the first principles of education for ninepence pep- 
week, or ten and sixpence per quarter, was wont to poke our 
juvenile head occasionally, by way of adjusting the confusion of 
ideas in which we were generally involved. The same kind of 
feeling pursues us in many other instances, but there is no place 
which recals so stroogly our recollections of childhood as Astley's, 
It wna not a " Royal Amphitheatre" in those days, nor had Du- 
crow arisen to shed the light of classic taste and portable gas over 
the sawdust of the circus ; but the whole character of the place was 
tbe same, the pieces were the same, the clown's jokes were the 
same, the riding-masters were equally grand, the comic per- 
formers equally witty, the tragedians equally hoarse, and the 
" highly-trained chargers" equally spirited. Astley's has altered 
for tlie better — we have changed for the worse. Our histrionic 
tast« is gone, and with shame we confess, that we are far more de- 
lighted and amused with the audience, than with the pageantry we 
once so highly appreciated. 

We like to watch a regular Astiey's party in the Easter or Hid- 
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himKlf, from time to time, in rubbing tbe place where tlie whULerK 
ought to be, and wai completely alone in fai> glory. 
- We defy any one who has been to Astley'e two or three timea, 
and is conieqaeirtly capable of appredating the perseverance with 
which precisely the same jokes are repeated night aAer night, and 
seasoQ after season, not to be amused with one part of the pei- 
formances at least — we mean the scenes in the circle. For our- 
self, we know that when the hoop, compoied of jets of gas, is let- 
down, the curtain drawn up for the convenience of the half-piice 
on their ejectment from the ring, the orange-peel cleared away, 
and the sawdust ^aken, with mathematical precisbn, into a com- 
plete ciicle, we feel as much enlivened as the youngest child 
pr^ent ; and actually join in the laugh which follows the clown's 
shrill shout of " Here we are 1" just for <dd acquaintance' sake. 
Nor can we quite divest oiurself of ov old feeling of reverence 
for the ridiag-master, who follows the clown with a long whip in 
his hand, and bows to the audi^ce with graceful dignity. He 
is none of your second-rate riding-masters in nankeen dressing- 
gowns, with brown frogs, but the r^ukr gent^man-attendant 
«n the principal riders, who always wears a military unilbna 
with a table-cloth inside the breast of the coat, in which cottOffie 
he forcibly reminds one of. a fowl trussed for TOastiog. He is 
^but why should we attempt to describe that of which no 
description cap convey an adequate idea? Every body knows the 
nV>, and every body remembers bis polished boots, his graced 
demeanour, stifT, as some misjudging persons have in their jealousy 
considered it, and the splendid head of black hair, parted hig^ on 
tbe forehead, to impart to the countenance an appearance of deep 
thought and poetic melancholy. Hb soft and pleasing voice, too, 
is in perfect unison with his noble bearing, as he bumoan the 
clctwn by indulging in a little badinage ; and the striking lecollectioa 
of hip own dignity, with which he exclaims, " Now, sir, if yon 
please, inquire for Miss Woolford, sir," can nercr be forgottm. 
The graceful air, too, with which he introduces Miss WooHtwd 
into the .arena, and, after assistiog her to the saddle, follows her 
iairy, courser round the circle, can never fail to create a deep ini- 
piessioA in the bosom of every female servant pcesenL 

When Miss Woolford, and the horse, and the orchpstia, ill 
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stop tf^tber to take braath, he urbanely takes part in some vxh. 
dialogue as the folloving (commenced by the clown): " I say, sirl" 
—"Well, sir?" (it's always conducted in the politest manner.) 
"Did you ever happen to heai I was in the army, sir?" — "No 
sir," — " Ob, yes, sir — I can go through my exercise sir."— 
*' Indeed, sir !"— " Shall I do it now, sir V — " If you please, shr ; 
come, sir — make haste" (a cut with the long whip, and " Ha' done 
now — I don't like it," from the clown). Here the clown throws 
himself on the gTouQd, and goes through a Tariety of gymnastic 
convulsions, doabling himself up, and ilntying himself again, and 
making himself look very liko a man in the most hopeless extreme 
of human agony, to the vociferous delight of the gallery, until he is 
interrupted by a second cut from the long whip, and a request to 
see what Miss Woolford's stopping for?" On which, to the inex- 
pres»ble mirth of the gallery, he exclaims, " Now, Miss Woolford, 
what can I come for to go, for to fetch, for to bring, for to carry, 
for to do, for you, ma'am?" On the lady's announcing with a 
sweet smile that she wants the two flagSi they are with sundry 
grimaces, procured and hsudedup; the clown ^etiously obserring 
after the perfonnance of the latter ceremony—" He, he, <^ 1 I say, 
sir. Miss Woolfwd knows me; she smiled at me." Another cot 
iiom the whip, a burst frt»ii the orchestra, a Start from the horse, 
and ronnd goes Miss Woolford again On her ^ceful peifonnance, 
to the delight of every member of the audience, young or dd. TbB 
next pause affords an opportunity for similar witticisms, the only 
.additional fun being that of the clown making ludicrous grimaces 
at the riding-master every time his back is turned ; and finally 
.quitting the circle by jumping over his head, having previously 
directed his attention another way. 

Sid any of our readers ever notice ^e class of people, who bang 
^out the stage-doors of our minor theatres in the daytime ? Yon 
will rarely pass one of these entrances without seeing a group of 
thrae or four men conversing on the pavement, with an indescribable 
.pttblic^iouse-partour swagger, and a kind of conscious air, peculiar 
to pe<^le of this description. They always seem to think they are 
•exhibiting ; the lamps are ever before them. That young fellow in 
the faded brown coat, and very full light gieen trousers, pulls down 
th^ mistbands of his check shirt, as ostentatiously as if it were of 
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the finest linen, and cbcks the white hat of the rammer-before-Iast 
at knowingly otot his right eye, as if it were a purchase of yeateiday; 
leolt at the dirty white BerUn gloves, and the cheap silk-hand- 
kerchief stack ra the bosom of his threadbare coat. Is it possible 
to see him fbr an iostant, and not come to the conclusion that he is 
the walking gentleman who wean a bine snrtotit, clean collar, and 
white tiousera, for half an hour, and then shrittka into his wom-ouC 
■canty clothes : who has to boast night after night of his splendid 
fortune, with die painful conscioiianeas of a pound a-week Emd his 
boots to find ; to talk of his father's mansion in the country, with 
a dreary recollection of his own two-pair hack, in the New Cat; 
and to be envied and flattered as the favoured lover of a rich heiress, 
remembering all the while that the ex-dancer at home, ts in the 
^uniiy way, and oat of an engagement ? 

Next to him, perhaps, you will see a* 'diin pale man, with a very 
long face, in a suit of shining black, thoughtfully knocking that 
part of his boot which once had a heel, with an ash stick. He is 
tbe man who does the heavy business, such as prosy fathers, 
Tiriaow serranlfi, cumtes, landlords, and so fbrth. 

By tlie way, talking of fathers, we should vei^ much like to see 
some piece in which all 1jie dramatis peraonee were Ot^hans, 
f aUiers are invariably great nuisances on the stage, and always 
have to give the hero or heroine a long explanation of what was 
done before the curtain rose, neually commencing with " It is now 
ninete^ years, my dear child, since your blessed mother (here the 
old vfllain's voice falters) confided you to my charge. You wate 
then an infant," Sec. &c. Or else they have to discover, all of ft 
sudden, that somebody whom they have been in constant communi- 
cation with, dnring three long aats, without the slightest suspicion, 
is their own child : in which case they exclaim, " Ah I what do I 
see? This bracelet I Thatsmilel These docaments ! Thoseeyes! 
Can I believe my senses ?— It must be ! — Yes — it is, it is my child 1" 
— " My father !" excUtms the child ; and they ffdl into esich 
odiei's anns, and look over each other's shoulders, and the audi- 
ence give three rosnds of applause. 

To retarn from this digression, we were about to say» that these 
are the sort of people whom yon see talking, and attitudinizing, 
outwde the ttage-doois of our minar theatres. At Astley's At^ 
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are always more numerous thao at any other place. There ii 
generally a groom or two, sitting on the vindow-gill, and two or 
three dirty shabby-genteel men in checked neckerchiefs, and sallow 
linen, lounging about, and carrying, perhaps, under one arm, a pair 
of stage shoes badly wrapped up in a piece of old newspaper. Some 
years ago we used to stand looking, open-mouthed, at these men, 
with a feeling of mysterious curiosity, the very recollection of 
which provokes a smile at the moment we are writing. We could 
not believe, that the beings of light and elegance, in milk-white 
tunics, salmon-colonred legs, and blue scarfs, who flitted on sleek 
cream-coloured horses before our eyes at night, with all the aid of 
ligbts, music, and artificial flowers, could be the pale, dissipated- 
looking creatures we beheld by day. 

We can hardly believe it now. Of the lower class of acton we 
have seen something, and it requires no great exercise of imagiofr* 
tion to identify the walking gentleman with the " dirty swell," th^ 
comic singer with the pnbUc-house diairman, or the leading tra- 
gedian with drunkenness and distress; but these other men are my t> 
teiious beings, never seen out of the ring, never beheld but in tite, 
costume of gods and sylphs. With the exception of Ducrow, who 
can scarcely be classed among them, who ever knew a nder at 
Aslley's, or saw him but on horseback ? Can our friend ia thft 
military uniform, ever appear in threadbare attire, or descend to 
the companUively un-wadded costume of every-day life 7 Im- 
possible 1 We cannot — we will not — believe it. 
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GREENWICH FAIR. 



If the Parka be" the liings of London," ire wonder wbatOreeo- 
wich Fair ie — a periodical breaking out, W suppose, a sort of 
spring-'pash : a tKree dey'^ fever, vhicb cools the blood for wc 
inotitbs'aftemards,'Bnd at the expiration of which, London !s 
restored to its old habits of plodding industry, as saddenly and 
coihpletely as if nothing bad ever happened to disturb them. 

In our eailier days, we were a constant frequenter of Greenwich' 
Fai*, for years. We have proceeded to, and returned from it, in almoK 
every description of vehicle. Wecannot conscientionsly deny the 
cha^ of baving-odce made the passage in a spring-van, accom- 
panied by thirteen gentlemen, fourteen ladies, an unlimited num- 
ber of children, and a barrel of beer ; and we hare a vagne rec6l- 
lecbon of having, in later days, fwind ourself the eighth outside, oa 
the top of a hackney-coach, at something past four o'clock in the 
morning, with a rather confused idea of our own name, or place of 
residence. We have ^wn older since then, and quiet, and steady : 
liking nothing better than to spend our Easter, and all our other 
holidays, in some quiet nook, with people of whom we shall never 
dre ; but we think we still remember something of Greenwich Fair, 
and of those who resort to it. At all events we will try. 

The road to Greenwich during the whole of Easter Monday, is in a 
state of perpetual bustle and noise. Cabs, hacknfey-coaches, " shay" 
carts, co^-wi^oas, stages, omnibuses, sociables, gigs, donkey- 
chaises — all crammed with people (for the qoestion never is, what the 
horse can draw* but what the vehicls will hold), roll along at theif 
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aimoit Bpeed ; the dust flies in clouds, ^nger-bear corks go off* ia 
Totleys, the balcony of every public-house is crowded with people, 
amokiDg aud drinking, half the private houses are tamed into tea- 
shops, fiddles are in great request, every little fruit-shop displays 
its stall of gilt gingerbread and penny toys ; turnpike men are in 
despair; horses won't go on, and wheels will come off; ladies in 
*' carawans" scream with fright at every fresh concussion, and their 
admirers find it necessary to sit remarkably close to them, by way 
of encouragement ; servants of all-work, who are not allowed to 
have followers, and have got a holiday for the day, make the most 
of their time with the faithful admirer who waits for a stolen inter- 
view at the corner of the street every night, when they go to fetch 
the beer — apprentices grow sentimental, and straw-bounet makers 
kind. Every body is anxious to get on, and actuated by the com- 
mon wish to he al the fair, or in the park, as soon as possible. 

Pedestrians linger in groups at the roadside, unable to resist the 
allurements of the stout proprietress of the " Jack-in-the-box- 
three shies a penny," Or the more splendid offers of the man with 
three thimbles and a pea on a little round board, who astonishes 
the bewildered crowd with some such address as, " Here's the sort 
o'game to make you laugh seven years arter you're dead, and turn 
ev'ry air on your ed gray vith delight ! Three thimbles and vun little 
pea — with a vun, two, three, and a two, three, vun : ^catch him who 
can, look on, keep your eyes open, and niver say die 1 niver mind 
the change, and the expense; all l^ir and above board : them as 
don't play can't vin, and luck attend the ryal sportsman ! Bet any 
gen'lm'n any sum of money, from harf-a-crown up toia suveriu, as 
he doesn't name the thimble as kivers the pea !" Here some green- 
horn whispers his friend, that he disLinctly saw the pea roll under 
the middle thimble — an impressioo which b immediately confirmed 
by a gentleman in top-boots, who is standing by, and who, fo a 
low tone, regrets his own inability to bet in consequence of having 
unfortunately left his purse at home, but strongly urges thit stranger 
. not to neglect such a golden oppoitunity. The" plant" is success- 
ful, the bet is made, the stranger of course loses : and the gentle- 
man with the thimbles consoles him, as he pockets the money, with 
an assurance that it's " all the fortin of war ! this time 1 vin, nest 
time you vin: niver mind the loss of two bob and a bender! Do 
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it up in a small parcel, and break out in a freA place. Here's th* 
•ort o' game," &c. — and the eloquent harangue, vith aoch variations 
as the speaker's exuberant fancy sngigests, is again repeated to the 
gaping crowd, reinforced by the accession of several new comers. 

The chief place of resort in the day-time, after the public -houses, 
is the park, in which the principal amusement is to drag young 
ladies up the steep hill which leads to the observatory, and then 
drag them down again, at the very top of their speed, greatly to the 
deraagement of their curls and botmet-caps, and much to the edifi- 
cation of lookers-on from below. " Kiss in the Aing," and 
" Threading my Grandmother's Needle," too, are sports which 
i>ec«ve their full share of patronage. Love-sick swains, under the 
inflanice of gio-and-water, and the tender passion, become violently 
afiectionate: and the fair objects of their regard, enhance the 
value of stolen kisses, by a vast deal of stni^ling, and holding 
down of heads, and cries of " Oh ! Ha' done, then, George — Oh, 
Ao rickle him for me, Mary — Well, I never!" and similar Lucre- 
tian ejacnlntions. little old men and women, with a small basket 
nnder one arm, and a wine-glass, without afoot, in the other hand, 
tender " a drop o' the right sort" to the different groups ; and young 
ladies, who are persuaded to indulge ia a drop of the aforesaid right 
sort, display a pleasing degree of reluctance to taste it, and cough 
afterwards with great propriet^y. 

The old pensioneis, who, for the moderate charge of a penny, 
exhibit the mast-bouse, the Thames and shipping, the place where 
the m^n ased to hang in chains, and other interestiag sights, 
througli a telescope, are asked questions alioat objects within tha 
T&oge of the glass, which it would puzzle a Solomon to answer; 
and requested to find out particular bouses in particular streets, 
whi<^ it would have been a task of some difficulty for Mr. Homer 
(notfthe young gentleman who ate mince-pies with his thumb, but 
tte man of Colosseum notoriety) to discover. Here and there, 
where some three or four couple are sitting on the grass together, 
yon will see a sunbomt woman in a red cloak "telling fortunes" 
and prophesying hasbands, which it requires no extraordinary ob- 
servation to describe, for the originals are before her, Thernipon, 
the lady concerned, laughs and blushes, and ultimately buries her 
face in an imitation-cambric handkerchief, aud the gentleman de- 
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■cribed, looks extremely foolish, and squeezes her hand, and fees 
the gipsy liberally ; and the gipsy goes away, perfectly satisfied 
herself, and leaving those behind her perfectly satisfied also : and 
the prophecy, like many other prophecies of greater importance, 
fulfils itself in lime. 

But it grows dark : the crowd has gradually dispersed, and only 
ft few stra^lers are left behind. The light in the direction of tha 
church, shows that the fair is illuminated ; and the disUnt noiss 
proves it to be filling fast. The spot which half an hour ago, was 
ringing with the shouts of boisterous mirth, is as calm and quiet as 
if Dotbing could ever disturb its serenity ; the fine old trees, the 
majestic building at their feet, with the noble river beyond, glisten- 
ing in the moonlight, appear in all their beauty, and under theif 
most favourable aspect ; the voices of the boys, singing their even- 
ing hymn, are home gently on the air ; and the humblest mechanic 
who has been lingering on die grass so pleasant to the feet that beat 
the same dull round from week to week in the paved streets of 
Loudon, feels proud to think as he surveys the scene before him, 
that he belongs to the country which has selected such a spot as a 
retreat for its oldest and best defenders in the decline of their lives. 

Five minulea' walking brings you to the fair ; a. sdene calculated to 
awaken very different feelings. The entrance is occupied on either 
side by the venders of gingerbread and toys : the stalls are gaily 
lighted up, the most attractive goods profusely disposed, and uo- 
bonneted young ladies, in their zeal for the interest of their employers, 
Ktzeyouby the coat, and ase all the blandishments of" Do dear"— 
" There's a love" — " Don't be cross, now," &c., to induce you to 
purchase half a poundof the real spice nuts, of which the majority <rf 
the regnlar fair-goers carry a pound or two as a present supply, tied 
np in a cotton pocket-handkerchief. Occasionally you pass a deal 
table, on which are exposed pen'orths of pickled salmon (fennel 
included), in little white saucers: oysters, with shells as large aa 
cheese-plates, and divers specimens of a species of snail (wilks, we 
think they are called), floating in a somewhat bilious-looking green 
liquid. Cigars, too, are in great demand ; gentlemen must smoke, 
of course, and here they are, two a penny, in a regular autheiAie 
eigar-box, with a tighted tallow candle in the centre. 

Imagine youradf in an extremely dense crowd, which swings yott 
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to and fro, and la and oat, and every wsy but tVie ri|;ht one ; add 
to this the screams of women, the shouts of boys, the clanging of 
gongs, the GriDg of pistols, the ringing of bells, the bellowiags of 
speaking-trumpets, the squeaking of penny dittos, the noise of a 
dozen bands, witli three drums in each, all playing difie tent tunes at 
the same time, the hallooing of showmen, and an occasional roar 
Arom the wild-beast shows ; and you are in the very centre and heart 
of the fair. 

This immense booth, with the large stage in front, so brightly 
illuminated with variegated lamps, and pots of burning fat, is 
" Richardson's," where you have a melo-drama (with three murden 
and a ghost), a pantomime, a comic song, an overture, and some 
incidental music, all done in five- and- twenty minutes. 

The company are now promenading outside in all the dignity of 
wigs, spangles, red-ochre, and whitening. See with what a fero- 
cious air the gentleman who personates the Mexican chief, paces up 
and down, and with what an eye of calm dignity the principal tra- 
gedian gazes on the crowd below, or converses conlidentially with 
the harlequin I The four clowns, who are engaged in a mock broad- 
sword combat, may be all very well for the low-minded holiday- 
makers ; but these are the people for the reflective portion of the 
community. They look sonoble in those Roman dresses, with their 
yellow legs and arms, long black curly heads, bushy eyebrows, and 
gcowl expressive of assassination, and vengeance, and everything 
«lse that is grand and solemn. Then, the ladies — were there ever 
such innocent and awful-looking beings ; as they walk up and 
down the platforms in twos and threes, wi^ their arras round each 
Other's waists, or leaning for support on one of those majestic men 1 
Their spangled musiin dresses and blue satin shoes and sandals (a 
teelle the worse for wear) are the admiration of all beholders ; and 
tHe playful manner in which they check the advances of the clown 
is perfectly enchanting. 

" Just a-going to begin I Pray come foc'erd, come for'erd," 
. exclaims the man in the countryman's dress, for the seventieth time : . 
and people force their way up the steps in crowds. The band 
suddenly strikes up, the harlequin and columbine set the example, 
teek are formed in less than no time, the Roman heroes place their 
jimas a-kunbo, and dance wit^ conuderable a^lity ; and the leading 
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tiagic actreSB, and the gentleman who enacts the " swell" in the 
pantomime, foot it to perfection. " All in to be^," shouts the 
manager, when no more people can be induced to " come for'erd," 
and away tusfa the leading members of the company to do the 
dreadful in the first piece. 

- A change of performance takes place every day during the fair, 
but the story of the tragedy is always pretty much the same, 
liliere is a rightful heir, who loves a young lady, and is beloved by 
her ; and a wrongful heir, who loves her too, and isn't beloved by 
her; and the wrongful heir gets hold of the rightful heir, and 
throws him into a dungeon, just to kill him off when convenient, 
for which purpose he hires a couple of assassins — a good one and 
a bad one — who, the moment they are left alone, get up a little 
murder on their own account, the good one killing the bad one, and 
tfae-bad one wounding the good one. Then the rightful heir is 
discovered in prison, carefully holding a long chain in his hands, 
and seated despondingly in a lai^e arm-chair ; and the young lady 
comes in to two bars of soft music, and embraces the rightful heii; 
and then the wrongful heir comes in to two bars of quick music, 
(technically called " a hurry") and goes on in the most shocking 
manner, throwing the young lady about, as if she was nobody, 
and calling the rightful beir " Ar-recreant — ar-wretch 1" in a very 
loud voice, which answers the double purpose of displaying his 
passion, and preventing the sound being deadened by the sawdust. 
The interest becomes intense ; the wrongful heir draws his sword, 
and rushes on the rightful heir; a blue smoke is seen, a gong 
is heard, and a tall white figure (who has been all this time, 
behind the arm-chair, covered over with a table-cloth), slowly 
rifles to the tune of " Oft in the stilly night." This is no other 
than the ghost of the rightful heir's father, who was killed by 
the wrongful heir's father, at sight of which the wrongful heir 
becomes apoplectic, and is literally " struck all of a heap," the 
stage not being lat^e enough to admit of his falling down at full 
length. Then the good assassin staggers in, and says he was hired 
in conjunction with the bad assassin, by the wrongful heir, to kill 
the rightful heir ; and he's killed a good many people in his time, 
but he's very sorry for it, and won't do so any more — a promise 
which he immediately redeems, by dying off hand, without any 
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noDsenBe about it. Then the rightful heir throws down his chain; 
and then two men, a sailor, and a youn^ woman (the tenantry of 
the rightful heir) come in, and the ghost makes dumb motions to 
them, which tiiey, by supernatural interference, understand — for no 
one else can ; and the ghost (who can't do any thing without blue 
fire) blesses the rig^tfal heir and the young lady, by half suffocating 
them with smoke : and then a muffin-bell rings, and the ctntain 
drops. 

The exhibitions next in popularity to these itinerant theatres, are 
the travelling menageries, or, to speak more intelligibly, the " Wild- 
beast shows," where a military band in beef-eater's costome, with 
leopard-skin caps, play incessantly ; and where lai^ highly-* 
coloured representations of tigers tearing men's heads open, and a 
Hon being burnt with red-hot irons to induce him to drop his 
victim, are hung up outside, by way of attracting Tisiten. 

The principal officer at these places, is generally a very tall, 
hoarse man, in a scarlet coat, with a cane in his hand, with whicii 
he occasionally raps the pictures we hare just noticed, by way of 
illustrating bis description — something in this way. " Here, here, 
bere ; the lion, the lion (tap), exactly as he is represented on the 
canvass outside (three taps) : no waiting, remember; no deception. 
The fe-ro-ciouB lion (tap, tap) who bit off the gentleman's head 
last Cambervel vos a twelvemonth, and has killed on the awerage 
three keepere a-year ever since he arrived at matoOTity. No extra 
charge on this account recollect ; the price of admission is only 
■ixpence." This address never falls to produce a considerable 
sensation, and sixpences flow into the treasury with wonderful 
rapidity. 

The dwarfs are also objects of great curiosity, and as a dwarf, a- 
giantess, a living skeleton, a wild Indian, " a young lady of singular 
beaulfff^'wiLh perfectly white hair and pink eyes," and two or three 
Other natural curiosities, are usually exhibited together for the small 
charge of a penny, they attract very numerous audiences. The 
best thing about a dwarf is, that he has always a little box, about 
two feet six inches high, into which, by kmg practice, he can just 
manage to get, by doubling himself up like a boot-Jack ; thia hwc 
h painted out»de like a «x-roomed house, and as the crowd see 
bim ring a bell, or fire a [nstol out of the first-floor window, titej 
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mily believe tbat it ia hia ordinaTy town regldence, divided like 
other mansions iato drawing-room b, din tog- parlour, and bedcham- 
bers. Shut up in this case, the unfortunate little object is brought 
out to delight the throng by holding a facetious dialogue with the 
pTOprieloT : in the course of which, the dwarf (who is always par- 
ticolarly drunk) pledges himself to ung a comic aong inside, aad 
pays various compliments to the ladies, which induce them to "come 
for'erd" with great alacrity. At a giant is not so easily moved, a 
pair of indescribables of most capacious dimensions, and a huge 
shoe, are usually brought out, into which two or three stout men 
get all at once, to the enthusiastic delight of the crowd, who are 
qnite satisfied with the solemn assurance that these habiliments form 
part of the giant's every-day costume. 

The grandest and most numerously -frequented booth in the whole 
fair, however, is "The Crown and Anchor" — a temporary ball- 
room — we foi^et how many hundred feet long, the price of ad- 
mission to which is one shilling. Immediately on your right hand 
■s you enter, after paying your money, is a refreshment place, at 
vhich cold beef, roast and boiled, French rolls, stout, wine, tongue, 
bam, even fowls, if we recollect right, are displayed in tempting 
array. There is a raised orchestra, and the place is boarded all the 
way down, in patches, just wide enough for a country dance. 

There is do master of the ceremonies in this artificial Eden — all is 
primitive, unreserved, and unstudied. The dust is blinding, the heat 
insupportable, the company somewhat noisy, and in the highest 
spirits possible : the ladies, in the height of their innocent anima- 
tion, dancing in the gentlemen's hats, and the gentlemen prome- 
nading " the gay and festive scene" in the ladies' bonnets, or with 
the more expensive ornaments of false noses, and low-crowned, 
tinder-box looking hats: playing children's drums, and accompanied 
by ladies on the penny trumpet. 

The noise of these various instruments, the orchestra, the shout* 
ing, the " scratchers," and the dancing, is perfectly bewilder- 
ing. The dancing, itself, beggars description — every figure lasts 
about an hour, and the ladies bounce up and down tlie middle, 
with a degree of spirit which is quite indescribable. As to the 
gentlemen, they stamp their feet against the ground, every time 
" hands four round" begins, go down the middle and up again, with 
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cigars in their mouths, and silk handkerchiefs in their hands, and 
vhirl their partners round, nothing; loth, scrambling .and falling, 
and embracing) and knocking up against the other couples, until 
they are fairly tired out, and can move no longer. The same scene 
is repeated again and again (slightly varied by an occasional "row") 
until a late hour at night : and a great many clerks and 'prentices 
find themselves next morning with aching heads, empty pockets, 
damaged hats, and a very imperfect recollection of how it was, they 
dtf not get home. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



PRIVATE THEATRES. 



"RiCHABD THE Third. — Duke of Glo'ster, 2/. ; Eakl of' 
Richmond, I/.; Ucke of Buckinouau, Ids.; Catubt, 12<. ; 
Tkessell, 10s. 6d.; Lord Stahlet, 5s.i Lobd Matok or 
London, 2(. 6d." 

Such are the written placards wafered up in the gentlemeu'i 
dreHing-room, or the green-room (where there is any), at a private 
theatre ; and such are the sums extracted from the shop till, or 
overcbai^d in the office expenditure, by the donkeys vho are 
prevailed upon to pay for permission to exhibit their lameutsUe 
ignorance apd boobyiam on the stage of a private theatre. This 
the<? do, in proportion to the scope afforded by the character for 
the display of their imbecility. For instance, the Duke of Ght'ater is 
vellworth two poundsjbecaase he has it all to himself; faemustweaf 
a real sword, and vrbat is belter still, he must draw it, several times ia 
the course of the piece. The soliloquies alone are well worth fifteen 
shillings ; then there is the stabbing King Henry — decidedly cheap 
at three-and-six pence, that's eighteen- a ad-six pence ; bullying the 
coffin-bearers — say eighteen-pence, though it's worth much more — 
that's a pound. Then tlie love scene wiih I^dy Ann, and th« 
bustle of the fourth act, can't be dear at ten shillings more— Uiat's 
only one pound ten, including the " off with his head 1" — which m 
■ore to bring down the applause, and it is very easy to do—" Off 
with his ed" (very quick and loud ; — then slow and soeeringly) — 
"So inu<:h for Bu-u-n-uckingharo I" L^y the emphasis on the 
" Qck;" get yourself gradually into a comer, and work with your 
right hand, while you're saying it, a> if you were feetiag your way, 
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and it's sure to do. The tent scene is confessedly worth half-a- 
sovereign, and so you have the fight in, gratis, and every body 
knows what an effect may be produced by a good combat. One — 
two — three — four — over ; then, one— two— three — four — under ; 
then thrust; then dodge and slide about; then fall down on one 
knee ; then fighjt upon it, and then get up again and stager. You 
may keep on doing this, as long as it seems to take — say ten minutes . 
.—and then fall down(backffards, if you can manageit without hurting 
yourself), and die game : nothing like it for producing an effect. Hiey 
always do it at Astley's and Sadler's Wells, and if they don't know how 
to dothis sort of thing, whointheworlddoes? Aimallchi]d,orafemale 
in white, increases the interest of a combat materially — indeed, we 
are not aware that a regular legitimate terrific broadsword combat 
could be done without; but it would be rather difficult.and somewhat 
unusual, to introduce this effect in the last scene of Richard the 
Third, so the only thing tobedone,is, just to make the best of abad 
bargain, and be as long as possible Bghting it ont. 

The principal patrons of private theatres are dirty boys, low copy- 
ing-clerks in attorneys' ofitces, capacious-headed youths from city 
counting-houses, Jews whose business, as lenders of fancy dresses, 
is a snre passport to the amateur stage, shop-boys who now and 
then mistake their master's money for their own ; and a choice 
tniseeliany of idle vagabonds. The proprietor of a private theatre, 
may he an ex-seene -painter, a low coffee-house-keeper, a dis- 
appointed eighth-rate actor, a retired smuggler, or an uncertifi- 
cated bankrupt. The theatre ilself, may be in Catherine-street, 
■s^tcand, the purlieus of the city, the neighbourhood of Gray's- 
Hin-lane, or the vicinity of Sadler's Wells ; or it may, perhaps, form 
the chief nuisance of some shabby street, on the Surrey side of 
Walerioo bridge. 

The lady performers pay nothing for their characters, and it is 
ne^less to add, are usually selected from one class of society : 
the audiences are necesspily of much the same character as the 
performers, who receive, in return for their contributions to the 
management, tickets to the amount of the money they pay. 

All the minor theatres in London, especially the lowest, constitute 
the centre of a little stage-stnick neighbourhood. Each of diem 
has an audience esclusively its own; and at any you will see 
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dioppir^ into the pit at half-price, or snag^ring into the back ot 
a box, if the price of admission be a reduced one, dirers boys of 
from fifteen to twenty-one years of age, who throw back their 
coat and turn up their wristbands, after the portraits of Count 
D'Orsay, bum tunes and whistle when the curtain is down, by w&j 
of persuadi:^ the people near them, that they are not at all anxioos 
to have it up again, and speak familiarly of the inferior performers 
aa Bill Such-a-one, and Ned So-and-so, or tell each other how a 
new piece called The Unknown Bandit of the Invmble Cavern, 
M in reheaiaal ; how Mister Palmer is to play The Unknotcn Btm~ 
dit; how Charley Scarton is to take the part of an English sailor, 
imd fight a broadsword combat wiih sis unknown bandits, at on« 
snd the same time (one theatrical sailor is always equal to half a 
dozen men at least) ; how Mister Palmer and Charley Scarton arc 
to go through a double hornpipe in fetters in the second act; how 
the interior of the invisible cavern is to occupy the whole extent of 
the stage; and other town-surprising theatrical announcements, 
ITiese gentlemen are the amateurs— the Richards, Shylocks, J5c- 
^rleyt, and Othellos — the Young Dorntons, Rovers, Captain 
Absolalet, and Charles Surfaces — of a private theatre. 

See them at the neighbouring public-house or the theatrical 
coffee-shop! They are the kings of the place, supposing no real 
performers to be present; and roll about, hats on one side, and 
arms a-kimbo, as if they had actually come into possession of 
eighteen shillings a-week, and a share of a ticket night. If one qt\ 
them does but know an Astley's supernumerary he is a happy 
fellow. The mingled air of envy and admiration with which his coiff* 
panions will regard him, as he converses familiarly with some mouldy* 
loeking man in a fancy neckerchief, whose partially corked eyebrows, 
and half-rouged face, testify to the fact of his having just left the 
rtftge or the circle, sufficiently shows in what high admiration these 
public characters are held. 

With the double view of guarding against the discovery of friends 
01 employers, and enhancing the interest of an assumed charactei^ 
by attaching a high-sounding name to ils representative, these 
geniuses assume fictitious names, which are not the least amnft- 
ing part of the play-bill of a private theatre. Belville, Melvill*, 
iTreville. Berkeley, Randdph, Byron, St. Clair, and so forth, aft 
N 3 
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among the hiij^bleSt; .and'lKe.1|e» imp^ing titles of Jenkins, r- 
Walter, Tliomson, Barker," Solemons, &<., AFe..9oatj^^ly laid '^ 
-^flide. There ia something irnpnsin^ in this, and it i^ an excellent , 
apology for shabbiness into the bargain. A Bhrunken; fvided eoat, 
a decayed bat, a patched and soiled pair of trousers — nay even a , 
very dirty shirt (and none of these appearances are very iincoinmon 
among the members of the corps dramatique), may be worn for the ' 
pnrpose of disguise, and to prevent the. remotest dutnO^ of recog- 
nition. Tben it prevents any troublesome inquiH^s'or ^planationq. 
about employment and pursuits; every body isva gentleman at 
large, for the occasioti, and there are none of those unpleasant and '-'^ 
uonecessary distinctiens to which even. geit>tt3. must occasionally 
succnmb elsewhere. .As to the ladies (God.lde^^em), they are quite 
above any formid absurdities ; the mere ciroi%iltanGe of your being 
behind the acenes 19 a aafficient.iDtrDductipn.-.t{i th.«ir society-r-ior of 
~ course they kriowth^j^no&e bftt strtbtfy re»^ctable persons wbuld 
be admitted into that close felFonshiji with theta, which -acting ea- 
gend^.i They place implicit relianoe on tbesaanager, no doubt; 
and ai U) the majiager, he is all a6a])ility wH^n he knows.you well, 
,-vor, in other word*, when he has pocketed -your mOney once, and 
. 'tntertaius confident h(^3 of doing so again. 

. A quarler before eight-^lhere will be a full bouse to-njgfat — six 
parties in the boxes, already ^ f<^ur little boys and a wonaan in the 
pit; and two fiddles and a Attte in the orchestra, who have got 
through fiTe overtures since seven o'clock (the hour fixed for the 
commencement of the performances), and have just begun the 
sixth. There will be plenty of it, though, when it does begin, for 
there is enough in the bill to last six hours at least. 

That gentleman in tlie white hat and checked shirf , brown coat 
and brass buttons, lounging behind the stage-box on the O. P. side, 
is Mr. Horatio St. Jutien, alias -Jem Larkins. His line is genteel 
comedy — his father's, coal and potato. He does Alfred Highfiier 
in the last piece, and very well he'll do it — at the price. The party 
of gentlemen in the opposite box, to wh^m he has just nodded, ^re 
friends and supporters of Mr. Beverley {otherwise Loggins), the 
Macbetk of the night. Yon observe their^^atfjempls to appear easy 
and gentlemanly, each member of the party.'whh h(s feet,cocked 
«pon the cushion in front of the box ! They let theq^.dotbese thioga 
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here, upon the same humane ptinci^levi^icb-.pennni poor people's 
children' to knock double knocks-at the iootot an empty hoitB»— 
because they can't do it any where else. The two stout nien ih- the 
centre box, nith an opera-glass ostentatiously placed before them* 
are friends of the proprietor — opulent country managers, as he con- 
fidentially informs every individual among the crew behind the 
curtain — opulent country managers looking out for recruits ; a re- 
presentation which Mr. Nathan, the dresser, who is in the manager'^ 
interest, and has jnst arrived with the costumes, offers to confirm 
upon oath if *requjted— corroborative evidence, however, is quite 
unnecessary, for the gulls believe it at once. 

"Hie stout Jewess, who has just entered, is the mother of the pate 
bony little girl, i^ith the necklace qf blue glass beads, sittingby 
her; she iafaEing'Uronght up to " th'e profession." Pantomime is 
to be berline, andsheis cpming. oijt^ {o-night, in a hornpipe after 
the tragedy. The shoct'thin ipaix'-b^side Mr. St. Julien, whose 
white face is so deeply seared wttfe-tSe smallpos, and whose dirty 
shirt-front is inlaid with open-work, and embossed with cqral studs 
like ladybirds, is the low comedian and comic singer of the esti^ 
blishment. The' remainder of the audience — a tolerably numerous 
one by this time — are a motley group. of dupes and blackguitn{s'.'^: 

The foot- lights have just made their' appearance : the wicks of 
the six little oil lamps round -the only tier of boxes, are beir^ 
turned up, and the additional t^ht thus afforded, serves to show 
the presence of dirt, and absence of paint, which forms a prominent 
feature in the audience part of die h6^3e. As these preparations, 
however, annouuce the speedy commencement of the play, let us 
take a peep " behind," previous to the rlDgiug-up. 

The little narrow passages beneath the stage are neither.espepially 
clean nor too brilliantly lighted : and the absence of any flooring', 
together with the damp mildevry smell -which pervades the place, 
does not conduce in any |^at degree to their comfortable appear- 
ance. Don't fall over this plate-basket— it's one of the " properties" 
—the caldron for the witches cave; and tjie three uncouth-looking 
figures, with broken clol^es-props in their hands, who are drinking 
gin-and-water out of- a. pint pot, are the weird sisters. This 
miserable room, lighted by candles in sconces placed at lengthened 
intervals round the wall, is the dressing-room, common to the gen- 
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tl«men peiformers, and the square hole in the ceiling is the trap- 
door of the stage above. Yon will observe that the ceiling is 
omautented with the beams that support the boards, and taste- 
fully hung with cobwebs. 

The characters in the tragedy are all dressed, and their own 
clothes are scattered In hurried confusion over the wooden dressy 
which surrounds the room. That snuff-sbop-looking figure, in 
front of the glass, is Banquo : and the young lady with the liberal 
display of legs, who is kindly painting his face with a hare's foot, 
IS dressed for Fleance. The large woman, who is consulting the 
stage directions in Cumberland's edition of Macbeth, is the Ladif 
idacbeth of the night; she is always selected to play the part, 
because she is tall and stout, and looks a little like Mrs. Siddons — 
at a considerable distance. That stupid-looking mdksop, with 
Jigbt hair and bow legs — a kind of man whom you can warrant 
town-made — is fresh caught ; he plays Malcolm to-nigbt, just to 
accustom himself to an audience. He will get on better by degrees ; 
fae will play Othello in a montb, and in a month more, will verjr 
probably be apprehended on a chai^ of embezzlement. The black7 
eyed female "with whom he is talking so earnestly, is dressed for the 
''gentlewoman." It is Aer first appearance, too — in that character. 
The boy of fourteen, who is having his eyebrows smeared with soap 
and whitening, is Duncan, King of Scotland ; and the two dirty 

. men with the corked countenances, in very old green tunics, and 
ialy drab boots, are the *' army." 
^ " Look sharp below there, gents," exclaims the dresser, a red- 

^' jleaded and red-whiskered Jew, calling through the trap, " they're 
a-going to ring up. The flute says he'll be blowed if he plays any 
more, and they're getting precious noisy in front." A general rush 
immediately takes place to the half-dozen little steep steps leading 
to the stage, and the heterogeneous group are soon assembled at 
tbe side scenes, in breathless anxiety ai^ motley confusion. 

" Now," cries the manager, consulting tbe written list which 
liangs behind the first P,S. wing, " Scene 1 , open country — lamps 
down — thunder and lightning^ — ^all ready, White ?" [This is ad- 
drttsed lo one of the army.] " All ready." — " Very well. Scene 2, 
front chamber. Is the fitint chamber down?" — "Yes," — "Very 
nell."—" Jones" [to the other army who is up tn the flies}. 
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" Hallo !" — " Wind up the open country Trhen we ring up." — " I'll 
take care. — "Scene 3, back perspective with practical bridge. 
Bridge ready, White ? Got the tressels there ?" — " All right." 

" Very well. Clear the stage," cries the manager, hastily pack- 
ing every member of the company into the little space there is 
between the wings and the wall, and one wing and another. 
"Places, places. Now then, Witches — Duncan — Malcolm- 
bleeding officer — wlere's the bleeding officer?" — "Here!" replies 
the officer, who has been rose-pinking for the character. " Get 
ready, then ; now White ring the second music-bell." The actors 
who are to be discovered, are hastily arranged, and the actors who 
are not to be discovered place themselves, in their anxiety to peep 
at the house, just where the whole audience can see them. The 
bell rings, and the orchestra, in acknowledgment of the call, [daj 
three distinct chords. The bell rings— the tragedy (!) opens — and 
our description closes. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



VAUXHALL- GARDENS BY DAY. 

' There was a time vheu if a man veotured to wonder bow Vaux- 
hall-gardenB would look by day, he was hailed with a shout of 
-derision at the absardity of the idea. Vauxhall by daylight ! X 
porter-pot without porter, the House of Commons without the 
Speaker, a gas-lamp without the gas — pooh, nonsense, the 'thing 
was not to be thought of. It was rumoured, too, in those times, 
that Vauxhall-gardens by day, were the scene of secret and hidden 
experiments ; that there, carvers were exercised in the mystic art 
of cutting a moderate-sized ham into slices thin enough to pave 
the whole of the grounds ; that beneath the shade of the tall trees, 
studious men were constantly engaged in chemical experiments, 
with the view of discovering how much water a bowl of negus 
could possibly bear ; and that in some retired nooks, appropriated 
to the study of ornithology, other sage and learned men were, by 
a process known only to themselves, incessantly employed in re- 
ducing fowls to a mere combination of skin and bone. 

Vague rumours of this kind, together with many others of a 
similar nature, cast over Vauxhall-gardens an air of deep mystery ; 
and as there is a great deal in the mysterious, there is no doubt 
that to a good many people, at all^events, the pleasure they 
afforded was not a little enhanced by this very circumstance. 

Of this class of people we confess to having made one. We 
loved to wander among these illuminated groves, thinking of the 
patient and laborious researches which had been carried on there 
daring the day, and witnessing their results in the suppers which 
were served up beneath the light of lamps, and to the sound of 
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music, at night. The temples and saloons and cosmoramaa and 
fountains glittered and sparkled before our eyes ; the beauty of the 
lady singers and the elegant deportment of the gentlemen, capti- 
vated our hearts; a fen hundred thousand of additional lamps 
dazzled our senses ; a bowl or two of reeking punch bewildered our 
brains; and we were happy. 

In an evil hour, the proprietors of Vaux hall -gardens took to 
opening them by day. We regretted this, as rudely and harshly 
disturbing that veil of mystery which had hung about the property 
formany years, and which none but the noonday sun, and the 
late Mr. Simpson, had ever penetrated. We shrunk from going ; 
at this moment we scarcely know why. Perhaps a morbid con- 
sciousness of approaching disappointment — perhaps a fatal pre- 
sentiment — perhaps the weather; whatever it was, we did nof go 
until the second or third announcement of a race between two 
balloons tempted us, and we went. 

We paid our shilling at the gate, and then we saw for the first 
Ume, that the entrance, if there had ever been any magic about it 
at all, was now decidedly disenchanted, being, in fact, nothing 
more .not less than a combination of very roughly- pa in ted boards 
and sawdust. We glanced at the orchestra and supper-room as we 
hurried past — we just recognised them, and that was all. We bent 
our steps to the firework-ground ; there, at least, we should not be 
disappointed. We reached it, and stood rooted to the spot with 
mortification and astonishment. That the moorish tower — that 
wooden shed with a door In the centre, and daubs of crimson and 
yellow all round, like a gigantic watch-case ! That the place where 
night after night we had beheld the undaunted Mr, Blackmore 
make his terrific ascent, surrounded by flames of fire, and peals of 
artillery, and where the white garments of Madame Somebody 
(we forget even her name now), who nobly devoted her life to the 
manufacture of fireworks, had so often been seen fluttering in the 
wind, as she called up a red, blue, or party-coloured light to illumine 

her temple t That the but at this moment the bell rung ; 

the people scampered away, pell-mell, to the spot from whence the 
sound proceeded ; and wei from the mere force of habit, found ourself 
running among the first, as if for very life. 

It was for the concert in the orchestra. A small party of dismal 
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men in cocked hats were " executing" the overture to Tancredi, 
and a numerous assemblage of ladies and gentlemen, with their 
families, had rushed from their half-emptied stout mugs in the sap- 
per boxes, and crowded to the spot. Intense was the low murmur 
of admiration when a particularly small gentleman, in adress coat, 
led on a particularly tall lady in a blue sarcenet pelisse and bonnet 
of the same, ornamented with large white feathers, and forthwith 
commenced a plaintive duet. 

We knew the ainall gentleman well ; we had seen a lithographed 
semblance of him, on many a piece of music, with his mouth wide 
open as if in the act of singing ; a wine-glass in his hand ; and. a 
table with two decanters and four pine-apples on it in the back- 
ground. Tlie tall lady, too, we had gazed on, lost in raptures of 
admiration, many and many a time — how different, people do look 
by daylight, and without punch, (o be sure ! It was a beautiful 
duet : first the small gentleman asked a question, and then the txil 
lady answered it ; then the small gentleman and the tall lady sang 
together most melodiously ; then the small gentleman went through 
a little piece of vehemence by himself, and got very tenor indeed, 
in the excitement of his feelings, to which the tall lady resppnded 
in a similar manner ; then the small gentleman had a shake or two, 
after which the tall lady had the same, and then they both mei^ed 
imperceptibly into the original air : and the band wound themselvei 
np to a pitch of fury, and the small gentleman lianded the tall lady 
out, and the applause was raptnroua. 

The comic singer, however, was the especial favourite ; we really 
thought that a gentleman, with his dmner in a pocket-handkerchief, 
who stood near us, would have fainted with excess of joy. A mar- 
Tellously facetious gentleman that comic singer is; hb dis- 
tiDguisbing characteristics are, a wig approaching to the flaxen, 
and an aged countenance, and he bears the name of one of th« 
English counties, if we recollect right. He sang a very good song 
about the seven ages, the first half-hour of which afforded the 
assemMy the purest delight ; of the rest we can make no report, 
as we did not stay to hear any more. 

We walked about, and met with a disappointment at every turn ; 
our favourite views were mere patches of paint; the fountain that had 
sparkled so showily by lamp-light, presented very much the appear- 
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ance of a water-pipe that bad bunt ; all the ornaments were dJogy, 
and all the walks gloomy. There was a spectral attempt at rope- 
dancing in the little open theatre. The sun shone upon the spangled 
dresses of the performers, and their evolutions were about as in* 
spiriting and appropriate a sa conntry-dance in a famity-Taalt. ' So 
we retraced our steps to the firework-ground, and mingled with the 
little crowd of people who were contemplating Mr. Green. 

Some half-dozeu men were restraining ^ impetuosity of one of 
the balloons, which was completely filled, and had the car already 
attached ; and as rumours bad gone abroad that a Lord was "going 
up," tlie crowd were more than usually anxious and talkative. 
There was one little man in faded black, with a dirty (ace and a 
TQsty black neckerchief with a red border, tied in a narrow wisp 
round his neck, who entered into conversation with every body, and 
bad something to say upon every remark that was made within bis 
hearing. He was standing with bis arms folded, staring up at tfaa 
balloon, and every now and then vented his feelings of reverence 
for the aeronaut, by saying, as he looked round to catch somebody's 
«ye, " He's a rum 'an is Green ; think o' thb here being up'ards of 
hja two hundredth ascent; ecod the man as is ekal to Green nevet 
Jtad the toothache yet, nor won't have within this hundred year, 
and that's all about it. When you meets with real talent, and native, 
too, encourage it, that's what I say ;" and when he bad delivered 
himself to this effect, he would fold his arms with more determina- 
tion than ever, and stare at the balloon with a sort of admiring 
defiance of any other man alive, beyond himself and Green, that 
impressed the crowd with the opinion that be was an Oracle. 

" Ah, you're very right, sir," said another gentleman, with his 
wife, and children, and mother, and wife's sister, and a host of 
female friends, in all the gentility of white pocket-handkerchiefs, 
frills, and spencers, " Mr. Gteen is a steady hand, sir, and there's 
1X1 fear about him." 

" Fear !" said the little man : " isn't it a lovely thing to see him 
and his wife a going up in one b^loon, and his own son and Ut 
wife a jostling up against them in another, and ail of them going 
twenty or thirty mile in three hours or do, and then coming back 
in pochayses ? I don't know where this here sctence is to stop, mind 
"joui that's what bothers me." 
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Here there was a considerable talking among the females in the 
■pencers. 

" What's the ladies alaughingat, sir?" inquired the little man, 
condescendingly. 

" It's only my sister Mary," said one of the girls, " as says she 
hopes his lordship won't be frightened when he's in the car, and 
want to come out again." 

" Make. yourself easy about that there, my dear," replied the 
little man. " If be was so much as to move a inch without leaye. 
Green would jistfetcbbim a crack over the bead with the telescope, 
as WQuld send bim into the bottom of the basket in no time, and 
stun him till they come down again." 

" Would he, though?" inquired the oUier man. 

" Yes, would he," replied the little one, " and think nothing of 
it, neither, if he was the king himself. Green's presence of mind 
is wonderful," 

Just at this moment all eyes were directed to the preparations 
vhich were being made for starting. The car was attached to the 
second balloon, the two were brought pretty close tc^ther, and a 
military band commenced playing, with a zeal and f^rour which 
would render the most timid man in existence but too happy to 
accept any means of quitting that particular spot of earth on which 
they were stationed. Then Mr. Green, sen., and his noble companion 
entered one car, and Mr. Green, jun., and his companion the 
Other; and then the balloons went up, and the aerial travellers 
stood up, and the crowd outside roared with delight, and the two 
gentlemen who had never ascended before, tried to wave their 
flags, as if they were not nervous, but held on very fast all the 
while ; and the balloons were wafted gently away, our little friend 
solemnly protesting, long after they were reduced to mere specks in 
the air, that he could still distinguish the white hat of Mr. Green. 
The gardens disgoi^ed their multitudes, boys ran up and dowa 
screaming " bal-loon I" and in all the crowded thoroughfares 
people rushed out of their shops into the middle of the road, and 
having stared up in the air at two little black objects till they 
almost dislocated their necks, walked slowly in again, perfectly 
satisfied. 

The next day there was a grand account of the ascent in the 
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morning; papers, and the public were informed how it was the 
finest day but four in Mr. Green's remembrance ; how they re- 
tained sight of the earth till they lost it behind the clouds; and 
how the reflection of the balloon on the undiilatingmasses of vapour 
vas goi^eously picturesque ; together with a linle science about 
the refraction of the sun's rays, and some mysterious hints respect- 
ing atmospheric heat and eddying- currents of air. 

There was also an interesting account how a man in a boat was 
distinctly heard by Mr. Green, jun., to exclaim, " My eye !" which 
Mr. Green, Jun., attributed to his voice rising to the balloon, and the 
sound being thrown back from its surface into the car ; and the whole 
concluded with a slight allusion to another ascent next Wednesday, 
all of which was very instructive and very amusing, as our readers 
vill see if they look to the papers. If we have forgotten to mention 
the date, they have only to wait till next summer, and take the ac- 
count of the first ascent, and it will answer the pui^iose equally 
well. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



EARLY COACHES, 



We have often vondered how many monlhs' inceGsant travelling 
ID B post-cfanise, it vould take to kill a man ; and wondering by 
UHitoly, ve should very mac^ like to knqw how many moDths of 
«onstM)t trayelHng in a mccession of early coaches, an unf#ftunttte 
mortal could endure. Breaking a man slive upon the wheel, w6ijlfl 
be nothing to breaking hia rest, hia peace, his heart — everj thing but 
bis fast — upon four; and the punishment of Ixion (the only 
practical person, by the by, who has discovered the secret of 
the perpetual motion) would sink into utter insignificance before 
the one we have suggested. If we had been a powerful churchman 
in those good times when blood was shed as freely as water and 
men were mowed down like grass, in the sacred cause of religion, 
we would have lain by very quietly till we got hold of some espe- 
cially obstinate miscreant, who positively refused to be converte^to 
our faith, and then we would have booked him for an inside place 
in a small coach, which travelled day and night: and securing the 
remainder of the places for stout men with a slight tendency to 
coughing and spitting, we would have started him forth on his last 
travels : leaving him mercilessly to all the tortures which the 
waiters, landlords, coachmen, guards, boots, chambermaids, and 
other familiars on his line of road, might think proper to inflict. 

Who has not experienced the miseries inevitably consequent upon 
s summons to undertake a hasty jouroey? You receive an intima- 
tioD from your place of business — wherever that may be, or what- 
ever you may be — that it will be necessary to leave town without 
delay. You and your family are forthwith thrown into a state of 
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tremendous excitement ; an express is immediately despatched to the 
washerworaan's ; every body is in a bustle ; and you, yourself, with a 
feeling of dignity which you cannot altt^ther conceal, sally forth to 
the booking-ofiice to secure your place. Here a painful conscious- 
ness of your own unimportance first rushes on your mind — the 
people are as cool and collected as if nobody were foing out of town, 
or as if a journey of a hundred odd miles were a mere nothing. You 
enter a mouldy- looking room, ornamented with large poating-biUs : 
the greater part of the place enclosed behind a huge lumbering 
rough counter, and fitted up with recesses that look like the dens of 
the smaller animals in a travelling menagerie, without the bars. 
Some half-dozen people are " booking" brown-paper parcels, which 
oce of the clerks fling into the aforesaid recesses with an air of 
recklessness which you, remembering the new carpet-bag you 
bought ill the morning, feel considerably annoyed at; porters, 
looking like so many Atlases, keep rushing in and out, with large 
packages on their shoulders ; and wTiile you are waiting to make 
the necessary inquiries, yow wonder what on earth the booking- 
office clerks can have been before they were booking-ofSce clerks ; 
one of them with bb pen behind his ear, and his hands behind him, 
is standing in front of the fire, like a full-length portrait of Napo- 
leon ; the other with his hat half off his head, enters the passengers' 
names in the books with a coolness which is inexpressibly provok- 
ing; and the villain whistles—actually whistles — while a man asks 
him what the fare is outside, all the way to Holyhead !— in frosty 
weather too ! They are clearly an isolated race, evidently posess- 
ing no sympathies or feelings in common with the rest of mankind. 
Your turn comes at last, and having paid the fare, you tremblingly 
inquire — " What time will it be necessary for me to he here in the 
rooming V — " Six o'clock," replies the whistler, carelessly pitching 
the sovereign you have just parted with, into a wooden bowl on the 
desk. " Rather before than arter," adds the man with the semi- 
roasted unmentionables, with just as much ease and complacency as 
if the whole world got out of bed at five. You turn into the street, 
ruminating as you bend your Steps homewards on the extent to 
which men become hardened in cruelty, by custom. 

If there be one thing in existence more miserable than another, 
it most unquestionably is the being compiled to rise by candle- 
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light. If you ever doubted tlie fact, you are painfully convinced 
of your error, on the morning of your departure. You letl strict 
orders, overnight, to be called at half'past four, and you have done 
nothing ail night but doze for live minutes at a time, and start up 
suddenly from a terrific dream of a large church-clock with the 
small band running round, with astonishing rapidity, to every figure 
on the dial-plate. At last, completely exhausted, you fall gradually 
into a refreshing sleep— your thoughts grow confused — the st^e- 
co>cbes, which have been " going off" before your eyes all night, 
become less and less distinct, until they go off altogether; one 
moment you are driving with all the skill and smartness of an ex- 
perienced whip — the next you are exhibiting, d la Ducrow, on the 
off-leaijer; anon you are closely muSled up^ inside, and have just 
recognised in the person of the guard an old school fellow, whose 
funeral, even in your dream, you remember to have attended 
eighteen years ago. At last you fall into a state of complete 
obUviop, from which you are aroused, as if into a new state of 
existence, by a singular illusion. You are apprenticed to a trunk- 
maker ; how, or why, or when, or wherefore, you don't take the 
trouble to inquire ; but tbere you are, pasting the lining in the ltd 
of a portmanteau. Confound that other apprentice in the back 
shop, how he is hammering! — rap, rap, rap — what an industrious 
fellow he must be I you have heard him at work for half an hoar 
past, and he has been hammering incessantly the whole time. Rap, 
rap, r^p, again — he's talking now — what's that he said? Fire 
o'clock! You make a violent exertion, and start up in bed. 
Jhe vision is at once dispelled ; the trunk-maker's shop is your own 
bedroom, and the other apprentice your shivering servant, who has 
been vainly endeavouring to wake you for the last quarter of an 
hour, at the imminent risk of bresdting either his own knuckles, or 
the panels of the door. 

You proceed to dress yourself, with all possible despatch. TIte 
Sating flat candle with the long snuff, gives light enough to show 
that the things you want, are not where they ouglit to be, and 
you undergo a trifling delay in consequence of having carefully 
packed up one of your boots in your over anxiety of the preceding 
night. You soon complete your toilet, however, for you are not 
particular on such an occasion, and \ou tbaved yesterday evening i 
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80 mounting your Peteraham great-cot^ and green travellipg' 
dbwl, and grasping your carpet-bag in yonr right hand, you walk 
lightly down staira, lest you should atntken aay of the family, and 
ftfter pausing in tha common sitting-ioom for one moment, just to 
bare a cup of coffee (the said common Bitting-raom lookiag re- 
markably comfortable, with every thing out of its place, and Btrewed 
with the cTumbe of last night's eupper), you undo the chain and bolts 
<tf the street-door, and find yourself fiiirly in the etreeL 

A thaw, by all that is miserable I The frost is completely broluR 
up. You look down the long perspective of 0;t ford-street, the g»- 
lights mournfully reflected on the wet pavement, aud can disoera 
BO speck in the road to encourage the belief that there i* k 
ctb or a coach to be had — the very coachrten have gone hame ia 
despair. The cold sleet is drizzling down with th^t gentle re- 
gularity, which betokens a duration of four-and-twenty hours at 
least; tlie damp hangs upon the house-tops, and lamp-posts, and 
clings to you like an invisible ckiak. The water is " coming in" 
in every area, the pipes have hur^ the water-butts aie running 
over ; the kennels seem to be doing matches against time, pump- 
bandies descend of their own accord, hoises ia market-carts faU 
dovn, and there's no one to help them up again, policeiaea look 
as if they had been carefully sprinkled vith powdered glass ; here 
and there a milk-woman trudges slowly along, with a bit of list 
round each foot to keep her from slipptDg; boys who " don't sleep 
in the house," and are not allowed much sleep out of it, can't wake 
their masters by thundering at the shop-door, and cry with the 
C(^ — the compound of ice, snow, and water on the pavement, is a 
couple of inches thick — nobody ventures to walk fast to keep him* 
self warm, and nobody could succeed in keeping himself warm if he 
did. 

It strikes a (juarter past live as you trudge down Waterloo- place 
on your way to the Golden-cross, and yon discover, for the first 
time, that you were called about an hour too early. You have not 
time to go back ; there is no place open to go into, and you have, 
therefore, no resource but to go forward, which you do, feeling re- 
markably satisfied with yourself, and every thing about you. Yon 
arrive at the office, and look wistfully up the yard .for the Birming- 
ham High-flier, which, for aught yoif can see, may have flown 
o 
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away altt^ether, for no preparations appear to be on foot for the 
departure of <any Tehicle in the shape of a coach. You wancRr 
into the booking-office, which with the gas-lights and blazing 
fire, looks quite comfortable by contrast — that is to say, if 
any place can look comfortable at half-past five on a winter's 
morning. There stands the identical book-keeper in the same 
position as if he had not moved since you saw him yesterday. As 
he informs you, that the coach is up the yard, and will be brought 
round in about a quarter of an hour, you leave your bag, and re- 
pair to " The Tap" — not with any absurd idea of warming your- 
self, because you feel such a result to be utterly hopeless, but for 
the purpose of procuring some hot brandy- and -water, which yon 
do, — when the kettle boils ! an event which occurs exactly two 
minutes and a half before the time fixed for the starting of the 
coach. 

The first stroke of six, peals from St. Martin's charch steeple, 
just as you take the first sip of the boiling liquid. You find your- 
self at the booking-office in two seconds, and the tap-waiter finds 
himself much comforted by your brandy- and- water, in about the 
same period. The coach is out; the horses are in, and the guard 
and two or three porters, are stowing the luggage away, and run- 
ning up the steps of the booking-office, and down the steps of the 
booking-office, with breathless rapidity. The place, which a few 
minutes ago was so still and quiet, is now all bustle; the early 
venders of the morning papers have arrived, and you are assailed 
on all sides with shouts of " Times, gen'lm'n. Timet," " Here's 
Ckron — C/tron — Chron," " Herald, ma'am," " Highly interesting 
murder, gen'lm'n," " Gunous case o' breach o' promise, ladies." 
The inside passengers are already in their dens, and the out- 
sides with the exception of yourself, are pacing up and down the 
pavement to keep themselves warm ; they consist of two young 
men with very long hair, to which the sleet has communicated the 
appearance of crystallized rats' tails ; one thin young woman cold 
and peevish, one old gentleman ditto ditto, and something in a 
cloak and cap, intended to represent a military officer; every 
member of llie party, with a large stiff ahawl oVer his chin, looking 
exactly as if he were playing a set of Pan's pipes. 

" Take_ off the cloths. Bob," says the coachmen, who now ap- 
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pears for the first time, in a rough blue great-coat, of which the 
bi^ns behind are so far apart, that you can't see them both at 
the Eame time. " Now, gen'lm'n," cries the guard, with the way- 
bill in his hand. " Five minutes behind lime already !" Up 
jump the passengers — the two young men smoking like lime-kilns, 
and the old gentleman grumbling audibly. The thin young woman 
is got upon the roof, by dint of a great deal of pulling, and push- 
ing, and helping and trouble, and she repays it by expressing her 
solemn conviction that she will never be able to get down again. 

" All right," sings out the guard at last, jumping up as the 
coach starts, and blowing his horn directly afterwards, in proof of 
. the soundness of his wind. " Let 'em go, Harry, give 'em their 
heads," cries the coachman — and off we start as briskly as if the 
morning were " all right," as well as the coach : and looking 
forward as anxiously to the termination of our journey, as we fear 
our readers will have done, long since, to the conclusion of our 
paper. 
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OMNIBUSES. 



It is very" generally allowed that public cmiveyances eiffixd an 
exteasive field for amnsement and observation. Of all the psblic 
conveyances that have been constructed since the days of the AA 
— we think that is the earliest on record — to the present tinie, eo«- 
mend as to an omaibus, A long st^e is not to be despised, b«t 
there you have only sis insides, and the chances are, that the same 
people go all the way with you — there is no change, no variety. 
Besides, after the first twelve hours or so, people get cross and 
sleepy, and when you have seen a man in his nightcap, you lose all 
respect for him ; at least, that is the case with us. Then on suKioth 
roads people frequently get prosy, and tell long stories, and even 
those who don't talk, may have very unpleasant predilections. We 
once travelled four hundred miles, inside a stage-coach, with a 
■stout man, who had a glass of rum- and- water, warm, handed in at 
the window at every place where we changed horses. This was 
decidedly unpleasant. We have also travelled occasionally, with 
a small boy of a pale aspect, with light hair, and no perceptible 
neck, coming up to town from school under the protection of the 
guard, and directed to be left at the Cross Keys till called for. 
This ia, perhaps, even worse than nim-and-water in a close atmo- 
sphere. Then there is the whole train of evils consequent (^e 
change of the coachman ; and the misery of the discovery — ^mich 
the guard is sure to make the moment you begin to doze — that he 
wants a brown-paper parcel, which he distinctly remembers to have 
■ deposited under the seat on which you are reposing. A great deal 
of^i^ustle and groping takes place, and when you are tho^ughly 
awakened, and severely cramped, by holding your legs up by an 
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almost snpematural exertioD, while he is looking behind them, it 
Mddenly occars to him that he put it in the fore-boot. Bangf 
goes the door, the parcel is immediately found : off starts the coach 
again, and the gnard plays the key-bugle as loud as he can play it, 
as if in mockery of your wretchedness. 

Now you meet with none of these afflictions in an omnibas ; 
sameness there can never be., The passengers change as often in 
the course of one journey as the figures in a kaleidoscope, and 
tboogh not BO glittering, are far more amusing. We believe there 
is no instance upon record, of a man's having gone to sleep in ona 
of these veliicles. As to long stories, would any man venture to 
tdl a long story in an omnibus ? and even if he did, where would 
be the barm ? Iiobody conld possibly bear what he was talkii^ 
■bout. Again ; children, though occasionally, are not often to be 
found in an omnibus ; and even when they are, if the vehicle be full, 
U is generally the case, eomebody sits upon them, and we are un- 
coiis(»0D8of their presence. Yes, after mature reflection, and consi- 
derable experience, we are decidedly of t^nion, that of alt knowh 
T«hicles, from the ^ass-coach in which we were taken to be chri»< 
tened, to that sombre caravan in which we must one day make oat 
i>A earthly jonraey, there is nothing like an omnibus. 

We will back the machme in which we make our daily peregri- 
nation from the top of Oxford-street to the city, against any " bust" 
OD the road, whether it be for the gaudiness of its exterior, tbe 
perfect simplicity of its interior, or tbe native coolness of its cad. 
This young gentleman is a singular instance of self-devotion ; bis 
eoniewbat intemperate zeal cm behalf of bis employers, b constantly 
getting him into trouble, and occasionally into tbe house of correc 
tion. He is no sooner emancipated, however, than he resumes the 
duties of his profession with unabated ardmtr. His principal di^ 
linction is his activity. His great boast is, " that he can chuck 
an old geulm'n into tbe boss, shut him in, and rattle off, af<»e he 
knows where it's a-gotng to''^-a feat which he frequently performs, 
to the infinite amusement of every cme but the old gentleman 
eoDcemed, who, somehow or other, never can see the joke of the 
thing. 

"We are not aware that it has ever been precisely ascertained, how 
many passengers our omnibus will cmtain. The impression on tbe 
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cad's mind, evidently is, that it ia amply sufficient for the accom- 
modation of any number of persons that can be enticed into it. 
" Any room ?" cries a very hot pedestrian. '• Plenty o' room, sir," 
replies the conductor, gradually opening the door, and not dis- 
closing the real state of the. case, till the wretched man is on the 
steps. " Where?" inquires the entrapped individual, with an 
attempt to back out again. " Eit^r side, sir," rejoins the cad, 
shoving biro in, and slamming the door, *" All right. Bill." Re- 
treat is impossible ; the new-comer rolls about, till he falls down 
somewhere, and there he stops. 

As we get into the city a little before ten, four or five of our 
party are regular passengers. We always take them up at the 
same places, and they generally occupy the same seats ; they are 
always dressed in the same manner, and invariably discuss the 
same topics — the increasing rapidity of cabs, and the disregard of 
moral obligations evinced by omnibus men. There is a little testy 
old man, with a powdered head, who always sits on the right-hand 
side of the door as you enter, with his hands folded on the top of 
his umbrella. He is extremely impatient, and sits there for the 
pntpose of keeping a sharp eye on the cad, with whom he generally 
holds a running dialogue. He is very, officious in helping people 
in and out, and always volunteers to give the cad a poke with his 
umbrella, when any one wants to alight. He usually recommends 
ladies to have sixpence ready to prevent delay ; and if any body 
puts a window down, that he can reach, be immediately puts it up 

" Now, what are you stopping for?" says the'little old man 
every morning, the moment there is the slightest indication of " pull- 
ing up" at the corner of Regent- street, when some such dialogue as 
the following takes place between him and the cad : 

" What are yqu stopping for^" 

Here the cad whistles, and affects not lo hear the question. 

" I say [a poke], what are you stopping for ?" 

" For passengers, sir. Ba — nk. — Ty." 

" I know you're stopping for passengers ; but you've no business 
to do so. Why are you stopping ?" 

" Vy, sir, that's a difficult question. I think it is because we 
perfer stopping here to going on." 
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" Now mind," exclaims the little old man, with great vehemence, 
" rilpull you lip to-morrow; I've often threatened to do it; now 
will." 

"Thankee, sir," replies the cad, touching; his bat with a mock 
eipresBion of gratitude ; — " werry much ohliged to you indeed, 
sir." Here the young men in the omnibus laugh very heartily, 
and the old gentleman gets *hr red in the face, and seems highly 
exasperated. 

The stout gentleman in the white neckcloth, at the other end of 
the vehicle, looks very prophetic, and says that something must 
shortly be done with these fellows, or there's no saying where all 
this will end ; and the shabby-genteel man with the green hi^, 
expresses his entire concurrence in the opinion, as he has done regu- 
larly every morning for the last six months. 

A second omnibus now comes up, and stops immediately behind 
us. Another old gentleman elevates his cane in the air, and runs 
with all his might towards our omnibus ; we watch hts progress 
with great interest ; the door is opened to receive him, he suddenly 
disappears — he has been spirited away by the opposition. Here- 
upon the driver of the opposition taunts our people with his having 
*' regularly done 'em out of that old swell" and the voice of the 
" old swell" is heard, vainly protesting gainst this unlawful deten- 
tion. We rattle off, the other omnibus rattles after us, and every 
time we stop to take up a passenger, they stop to take him too . 
sometimes we get him ; sometimes they get him ; but whoever don't 
get him, say they ought to have had him, and the cads of the re- 
- spective vehicles abuse one another accordingly, 

Ab we arrive in the vicinity of Lincoln's- inn-fields, Bedfurd-row, 
and other legal haunts, we drop a great many of our original pas- 
sengers, and take up fresh ones, who meet with a very sulky recep- 
tion. It is rather remarkable, that the people already in an omni- 
bus, always look at new-comers, as if they entertained some unde- 
fined idea that Ihey have no business to come In at all. We are 
quite persuaded the little old man has some notion of this kind and 
that he considers their entry as a sort of negative impertinence. 

Conversation is now entirely dropped ; each person gazes 
vacantly through the window in front of him, and every body thinks 
that his opposite neighbour is staring at him. If one man gets out 
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at Sltoe-lane, and another at the corner of Faningdoa-street, the 
little old gentleman gnunbleB, and suggests to the latter, that tf he 
had got out at Shoe-lane too, he would have saved them the delaf 
of another stoppage ; whereupon the young men laugh again, and 
the old gentleman looks very eolemn, and says nothing more till he 
g^s to the Bank, when he trots off as fast aa he can, leaving us to 
do the same, uid to wish, as we walk away, that we could impart 
to others any portion of the amusement we have gained for oar- 
selves. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



THE LAST CAB-DBIVER, AND THE FIBST OMNIBUS CAD. 

Of all the cabriolet-drivers whorD we ever had the honour and 
gratification of Icnowing by sight — and our acquaintance Id this 
way has been most extensive — there is one who made an impres- 
sion on our mind which can never be effaced, and who awakened 
in our bosom a feeling of admiration and respect, which we enter- 
tain a fatal presentiment will never be called forth again by any 
hiiman being. He was a man of most simple and prepossessing 
. appearance. He was a brown-whiskered, white-hatted, no-coated 
cabman ;' his nose was generally red, and his bright blue eye not 
unfrequently stood out in bold relief against a black border of artificial 
workmanship ; his boots were of the Wellington form, pulled up to 
meet his corduroy knee smalls, or at least to approach as near them 
as their dimensions would admit of; and bis neck was usually 
garnished with a bright yellow handkerchief. In summer he 
carried in his mouth a flower ; in winter, a straw — slight, but to a 
contemplative mind, certain indications of a love of nature, and B 
taste for botany. 

His cabriolet was gorgeously painted — a bright red; and 
wherever we went, City or West End, Paddington or Holloway, 
North, East, West, or South, there was the red cab, bumping 
up against the posts at the street corners, and turning in 
and out, among hackney-coaches, and drays, and carts, and 
waggons, and omnibuses, and contriving by some strange means or 
other, to get out of places which no other vehicle but the red cab 
could ever by any possibility have contrived to get into at all. Our 
fondness for that red cab was unbounded. How we should have 
liked to aee it in the circle at Astley's 1 Oar life upon it, that it 
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should have perrormed such evolutions as would have put the 
whole company to shame — Indian chiefs, knights, Swiss peasants, 
and all. 

Some people object to the e^tertion of getting into cabs, and 
others object to the difficulty of getting out of them ; we think 
both these are objections which take their lise in perverse and ill' 
conditioned minds. TKe getting into a cab is a very pretty and 
graceful process, which, when well performed, is essentially melo- 
dramatic. Fiist, there is the expressive pantomime of every one of 
the eighteen cabmen on the stand, the moment you raise your eyes 
fieta the ground. Then there is your own pantomime in reply — 
quite a little ballet. Four cabs immediately leave the stand, for 
your especial accommodation; and the evolutions of the animals 
who draw them, are beautiful in the extreme, as tliey grate the 
wheels of the cabs against the curb-stonea, and sport playfully in 
the kennel. You single out a particular cab, and dart swiftly to- 
wards it. One bound, and you are on the first step ; turn your 
body lightly round to the right, and you are on the second ; bend 
gracefully beneath the reins, working round to the left at the same 
time, and you are in the cab. There is no difiiculty in finding a seat : 
the apron knocks you comfortably into it at once, and off you go. 

The getting out of a cab, is, perhaps, rather more complicated in 
its theory, and a shade more difficult in its execution. We have 
studied the subject a great deal, and we think the best way is, to 
throw yourself out, and trust to chance for alighting on your 
feet. If you make the driver alight first, and then throw yourself 
upon him, you will find that he breaks your fall materially. In the 
event of your contemplating an offer of eightpence, on no ac- 
count make the tender, or show the money, until you are safely on 
the pavement. It is very bad policy attempting to save the four- 
pence. You are very much in the power of a cabman, and he con- 
siders it a kind of fee not to do you any wilful damage. Any in- 
struction, however, in the art of getting out of a cab, is wholly un- 
necessary if you are going any distance, because the probability is, 
that you will be shot lightly out before you have completed the 
Ihirdniile, 

We are not aware of any instance on record in which a 
cab-horse has performed three consecutive miles without going 
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down once. What of that? It is all excitement. And in these 
days of deiaogemeDt of the nervous system and universal lassitude, 
people are content to pay handsomely for excitement; where can 
it be procured at a cheaper rate ? 

But to return to the red cab ; it was omnipresent. You had 
but to walk down Holborn, or Fleet-street, or any of the principal 
thoroughfares Id which there is a great deal of traffic, and judge 
for yourself. You had hardly turned into the street, when you 
saw a trunk or two, lying on the ground : an uprooted post, a hat- 
box, a portmanteau, and a carpet-bag, Btrewed about in a very 
picturesque manner : a horse in a cab standing by, looking about 
him will) great unconcern ; and a crowd, shouting and screaming 
with delight, cooling theii* flushed faces against the glass windowi 
of a chemist's shop. — " What's the matter here, can you tell me ?" 
— " O'ny a cab, sir." — " Any body hurt, do you know ?" — " O'ny 
the fare, sir. I see him a tumin' the comer, and I ses to another 
gen'lnn'n, ' that's a reg'lar little oss that, and he's a comin' along 
rayther sweet, an't he V — ' He just is,' ses the other gen'lm'n, ven 
bump they cums agin the post, and out flies the fare like bricks." 
Need we say it was the red cab ; or that the gentleman with the 
straw in his mouth, who emerged so coolly from tlie chemist's 
shop and philosophically climbing into the little dickey, started off 
at full gallop, was the red cab's licensed driver? 

The ubiquity of this red cab, and the influence it exercised, over 
the risible muscles of justice itself, was perfectly astonishing. 
You walked into the justice-room of the Mansion-housa ; tfaa 
whole court resounded with merriment. The Lord Mayor threw 
himself back in his chair, ii; a state of frantic delight at his own 
joke, every vein in Mr, Hobler's countenance was swollen with 
laughter, partly at the Lord Mayor's facetiousness, but more at hir 
own, the constables and police-officers were (as in duty bound) in 
ecstasies at Mr. Hohler and the Lord Mayor combined ; and the 
very paupers, glancing respectl\illy at the beadle's countenance, 
tried to smile, as even he relaxed. A tall, weazen-faced man, 
with an impediment in his speech, would be endeavouring to state 
ft case of imposition against the red cab's driver; and the red 
cab's driver, and the Lord Mayor, and Mr. Hobier, would be 'hav- 
ing a little fun among themselves, to tha inordinate delight of 
p2 
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every body but the complainant. In the end, justice would be so 
tickled with the red-cab-d riser's native humour, that the fine 
would be mitigated, and he would go away full gallop, in tlie red 
cab, to impose on somebody else without loss of time. 

The driver of the red cab, confident in the strength of his own 
moral principles, like many other philosophers, was wont to set the 
feelings and opiuions of society at complete defiance. Generally 
speaking, perhaps, he would as soon carry a fare safely to hii 
destination, as he would upset him — sooner, perhaps, because in 
that case he not only got the money, but had the additional amuse- 
ment of running a longer heat against some smart rival. But 
society made war upon him in the shape of penalties, and he most 
make war upon society in his own way. This was the reasoning of 
the red-cab-driver. So, he bestowed a searching look upon the 
fare, as he put his hand in his waistcoat pocket, when be had gone 
half the mile, to get the money ready; and if be brou^t forth 
eightpence, out he went. 

The last time we saw our friend was one wet evening in Totten- 
ham-court-road, when he was engaged in a very warm and some- 
what personal altercation with a loquacious little gentleman in a 
green coat. Poor fellow 1 there were great excuses to be made 
for him : he had not received above eigh teen-pence more than his 
fare, and consequently laboured under a great deal of very natural 
indignation. The dispute had attained a pretty considerable height, 
when at last the loquacious little gentleman, making a mental cal- 
culation of the distance, and finding that he had already paid more 
than he ought, avowed his unalterable determination to " pull up" 
the cabman in the morning. 

" Now, just mark this, young man," said the little gentleman* 
" I'll pull you up to-morrow morning." 

" No I will you though ?" said our friend, with a sneer. 

" I will," replied the little gentleman, " mark my words, that's 
all. If I live till to-morrow morning, you shall repent this." 

There was a steadiness of purpose, and indignation of speech, 
about the little gentleman, as he took an angry pinch of snuff, after 
ibis last declaration, which made a visible impression on the nund 
of the red-cab-driver. He appeared to hesitate for an instant* 
It was only for an instant; his resolve was won taken. 
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" You'll pull me up, will you?" said our friend. 

" I will," rejoined the little gentleman, with even greater vehe- 
mence than before. 

" Very well," said our friend, tacking up his shirt sleeves very 
calmly. " There'll be three veeks for that. Wery good ; that'll 
bring me up to the middle o'next month. Three veeks more would 
carry me on to my birthday, and then I've got ten pound to draw. 
I may aa well get board, lodgin', and washin', till then, out of the 
county, aspay for it myself; consequently here goes!" 

So, without more ado, the red-cab-driver knocked the little ^n- 
tleman down, and then called the police to take himself into cus- 
tody, with all the civility in the world. 

A story is nothing without the sequel ; and therefore, vire may 
' state, that to our certain knowledge, the board, lodging, and wash- 
ing, were all provided ia due course. We happen to know the 
foot, for it came to our knowledge thus : Wc went over the House 
of Correction for the county of Middlesex shortly after, to witness 
the operation of the silent system ; and looked on all the " wheels" 
with the greatest auiiety, in search of onr long-lost friend. He was 
nowhere to be seen, however, and we began to think that the little 
gentleman in the greeii coat must have relented, when, as we were 
traversing the kitchen-garden, which lies in a sequestered part of 
the prison, we were startled by hearing a voice, which apparently 
proceeded from the wall, pouring forth its soul in the plaintive air 
of " all round my hat," which was then just beginning to form a 
recognised portion of our national music. 
We started.-—" What voice ia that?" said we. 
The Governor shook his head. 

" Sad fellow," he replied, " very sad." He positively refused 
to work on the wheel ; so, after many trials, I was compelled to 
Older him into solitary confinement. He says he tikes it very much 
though, and I am afraid he does, for he lies on his back on the floor, 
and sings comic songs all dayl" 

Shall we add, that our heart had not deceived us ; and that the 
c(»nic singer was no other than onr eagerly-sought friend, the red- 
cab-driver ? 

We hav^ never seen him since, but we have strong reason to 
■uspect that this noble individual was a distant relative of a water- 
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man of oik acquainUace. who, on one occasion, when we were pass- 
ing tb« coach-eUnd over which he presides, after standing very 
quietly to see a tall man struggle into a cab, ran up very briskly 
when it was all over (as his brethren invariably do), and, touching 
his hat, Bsked, as a matter ef course, for " a copper for the water- 
man." Now, the fare was by no means a handsome man ; and, 
waxtngvery indignant at the demand, he replied — " Money! What 
foF ? Coming up and looking at me, I suppose V — " Veil, sir," 
rejoined the waterman, with a smile of immoveable complacency, 
" That's worth twopence, at least." 

This identical waterman afterwards attained a very prominent 
station in society ; and as we know something of his life, and have 
oAen thought of telling what we do know, perhaps we shall never 
have a better opportunity then the present. 

Mr. William Barker, then, for that was the gentleman's name. 

Mr. William Baricer was bora but why need we relate where 

Nt. William Barker was bom, or when? Why scrutinize the 
entries in parochial ledgers, or seek to penetrate the Lucinian mys- 
teries of lying-in hospitals ? Mr. William Barker teas born, or he 
had never been. There is a'son — ^there was a father. There is an 
effect — there was a cause. Surely this is sufficient iDformatian for 
the most Fatima-like curiosity; and, if it be not, we regret our 
inability to supply any further evidence on the point. Can there 
be a more satisfactory, or more strictly parliamentary course 7 Im- 
possible. 

We at once avow a similar inability to record at what precise 
period, or by what particular process, this gentleman's patronymic, 
of William Barker, became corrupted into " BiU Boorker." Hr. 
Barker acquired a high standing, and no inconsidersble reputation, 
among the members of that profession to which he more peculiarly 
devoted his enemies ; and to them he was generally known, either 
by the familiar appellation of " Bill Boorker," or the flattering desig- 
nation of " Aggerawatin Bill," the latter bang a playful and espres- 
uve sobriquet, illuatratire of Mr. Barker's great talent in " ag^ra- 
watin" and rendering wild such subjects of faei Majesty as are con- 
veyed from place to [Jace, through the instrumentality of omnibuseB. 
Of the early life of Mr. Barker little is known, and even that litUe 
js involved in coDsidemble doubt and obscurity. A want of appli- 
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cation, a resUesuieis of porpoie, a thintiDg aFCer porter, a love of 
all that is roving and cadgei-Iike in nature, shared in common widi 
many other great geniuses, appear to have been his leading charac- 
teristici. The busy hum of a parochial freeschool, and the shady 
repose of a county gaol, were alike inefficacious in producing the 
slightest alteration in Mr. Barker's disposition. His feverish attach- 
ment to change and variety, nothing could repress ; his native daring 
no punishment could suljdue. 

If Mr. Barker can be fairly said to have had any weakness in hig 
earlier years, it was an amiable one — love ; love in its most com- 
prehensive form — a love of ladies, liquids, and pocket-handker- 
chiefs. It was no selfish feeling; it was not confined to his owa 
possessions, which but too many men regard with exclusive compla- 
cency. No ; it was a nobler love — a general principle. It extended 
itself with equal force to the property of other people. 

There is something very affecting in this. It is still more affect- - 
ing to know, that such philanthropy is but imperfectly rewarded. 
Bow-street, Newgate, and Millbank, are a poor return for general 
benevolence, evincing itself in an irrepressible love for all created 
objects. Mr. Barker felt it so. After a lengthened interview 
with the highest legal authorities, he quitted his ungrateful 
country, with the consent, and at the expense, of its Government; 
proceeded to a distant shore, and there employed himself, like ano- 
ther Cincinnatus, in clearing and cultivating the aoil — a peaceful 
pursuit, in which a teim of seven years glided almost imperceptibly 

Whether, at the expiration of the period we have just mentioned, 
the British Governmeitt required Mr. Barker's presence here, or 
did not require his residence abroad, we have no distinct means of 
ascertaining. We should be inclined, however, to favourthe latter 
position, inasmuch as we do not find that he was advanced to any 
other public post on his return, than the post at the corner of the 
Haymarket, where he officiated as assistant-waterman to the 
hackney-coach-stand. Sealed, in this capacity, on a couple of 
tubs near the curb-stoae, with a brass-plate and number suspended 
round his neck by a massive chain, and his ankles curiously enve- 
loped in haybands, he is supposed to have made those observations 
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on human nature vhich exercised so material an influence over all 
bis proceedings in later life. 

Mr, Barker had not officiated for many months in this capacity, 
when the appearance of the 6rst omnibus caused the public mind 
to go in a new direction, and prevented a great many hackney- 
coaches from going in any direction at all. The genius of Mr. 
Barker at once perceived the whole extent of the injury that would 
he eventually inflicted on cab and coach stands, and, by conse- 
quence^ on watermen also, by the progress of the system of which 
the first omnibus was a part. He saw, too, the necessity of 
adopting some more proiitable professiou ; and his active 
mind at once perceived, how much might be done in the way of 
enticing the youthful and unwary, and shaving the old and helpless, 
into the wrong buss, and carrying them off, until, reduced to 
despair, they ransomed themselves by the payment of sixpence 
a-head, or, to adopt his own figurative expression in all its native 
beauty, " till they was rig'luly done over, and forked out the 
stumpy." 

An opportunity for realizing his fondest anticipations, soon pre- 
sented itself. Rumours were rife on the hackney-coach-stands, 
that a buss was building, to run from Usson-grove to the Bank, 
down Oxford-street and Holbom ; and the rapid increase of busses 
on the Paddington-road, encouraged the idea. Mr. Barker 
secretly and cautiously inquired in the proper quarters. The re- 
port was correct; the " Royal William" was to make its first 
journey on the following Monday. It was a crack affair altogether. 
Anenterprisingyoungcabman, of established reputation as a dashing 
whip— for he had compromised with the parents of three scrunched 
children, and just " worked out" his fine, for knocking down aa 
old lady — ^was the driver ; and the spirited proprietor, knowing Mr. 
Barker's quainicadons, appointed him to. the vacant ofBce of cad 
on the very first application. The buss began to run, and Mr. 
Badier entered into a new suit of clothes, and on a new sphere of 
action. 

To recapitulate all the improvements introdnced by this extra- 
ordinary man, into the omnibus system — gradually, indeed, but 
surely— would occupy a far greater space iJian we are enabled ta 
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devote to this imperfect meraoJr. To him is univerEally assigned 
the original suggeation of the practice which afterwards became so 
geoeral — of the driver of a second buss keeping- constantly behind 
tie first one, and driving the pole of his vehicle either into the door 
of the other, every time it was opened, or through the body of any 
lady or gentleinaii who might make an attempt to get into it : a . 
hpmorous and pleasant invention, exhibiting all that originality of 
idea, and fine bold flow of spirits, so conspicuous in every action 
of this great roan. 

Mr. Barker had opponents of course; what man in public life 
has not ? But even his worst enemies cannot deny that he has 
taken more old ladies and gentlemen to Paddington who wanted to 
go to the Bank, and more old ladies and gentlemen to the Bank 
who wanted to go to Paddington, than any six men on the road ; 
and however much malevolent spirits may pretend to doubt the 
accuracy of the statement, they well know it to be an established 
fiict, that he has forcibly conveyed a variety of ancient persons of 
either sex, to both places, who had not the slighteet or most distant 
intention of going any where at all, 

Mr.Barker was the identical cad who nobly distinguished himself, 
sometime since, by keeping a tradesman on the step — the omnibus 
going, at full speed all the time — (ill he had thrashed him to his 
entire satisfaction, and finally tlirowing him away, when he had quite 
done with him. Mr. Barker itou^Atto have been, who, honestly 
indignant at being ignominiously ejected from a house of public 
entertainment, kicked the landlord in the knee, and thereby caused 
bis death. We say it ought to have been Mr. Barker, because the 
action was not a common one, and could have emanated from no 
ordinary mind. 

It has now become matter of history; it is recorded in the 
Newgate Calendar ; and we wish we could attribute this piece of 
daring heroism to Mr. Barter. We regret being compelled to State 
that it was not performed by him. Would, for the family credit 
we could add, that it was achieved by his brother ! 

It was in the exercise of the nicer details of his profession, that 
Mr. Barker's knowledge of human nature was beautifully displayed. 
He could tell at a glance where a passenger wanted to go to, and 
wonld riiout the name of the place accordingly, without the tUghtest 
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reference to the real deitiaatioD of the vehicle. He knew exactly 
the kind of old lady that would be too much flurried by the 
process of pushing in, and puUing out of the caravan, to dis- 
cover where she had been put down, until too late; had an ia- 
tuitire perception of what was passing in a passenger's mind when 
he inwardly resolved to " pull that cad up to-morrow morning;" 
and never failed to make himself agreeable to female servants, 
whom he would place next the door, end talk to all the way. 

Human judgment is never infallible, and it would occasionally 
happen that Mr. Barker experimentalised with the timidity or for- 
bearance of the wrong person, io which case a summons to a Police- 
office, was, on more than one occasion, followed by a committal to 
prison. It was not in the power of trifles such as these, however, to 
subdue the freedom of his spirit. As soon as they passed away, he 
resumed the duties of his profession with unabated ardour. 

We have spoken of Mr. Barker and of the red-cab-d river, in the 
past tense. Alas ! Mr. Barker has again become an absentee ; and 
the class of men to which tbey both belonged are fast disappearing. 
Improvement has peered beneath the aprons of our cabs, and 
penelrated to the very innermost recesses of our omnibuses. Dirt 
and fustian will vanish before cleanliness and livery. Slang will 
be forgotten when civility becomes general : and that enlightened, 
eloquenf, sage, and profound body, the Magistracy of London, will 
be derived of half their amnBement, and hiJf their occupation. 
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CHAPTER XVITI. 



A PARLIAMEKTARr SKETCH. 

We hope our readers will not be alarmed at this rather 
ominous title. We assure them that we are not about to 
become political, neither have ne the slightest intention of being 
more prosy than usual — if we can help it. It has occurred to us 
that a slight aketch of the general aspect of " the House," and the 
crowds that resort to it on the night of an important debate, would 
be productive of some unusement ; and as we have made some few 
calls at the aforesaid house in our time — have visited it quite often 
enough for our purpose, and a great deal too often for our own 
personal' peace and comfort — we have determined to attempt the 
description. Dismissing from our minds, therefore, all that feel- 
ing of awe, which vague ideas of breaches of privilege, Serjeant- at- 
Arms, heavy denunciations, and still heavier fees, are calculated to 
awaken, we enter at once into the building, and upon our subject. 

Half-past four o'clock— ;and at five the mover of the Address 
.will be " on his legs," as the newspapers announce sometimes 
by way of novelty, as if speakers were occasioaally in the 
habit of standing on their heads. The members are pouring^ 
in, one after the other, in shoals. The few spectators who can 
obtain standing-room in the passages, scrutinize them as they 
pass, with the utmost interest, and the man who can identi^r 
It member occasionally, becomes a person of great importance. 
Every now and then you hear earnest whispers of " That's 
Sir John Thomson." " Which? him with the gilt order round 
hia neck V " No, no ; that's one of the messengers — that 
other, with the yellow gloves, is Sir John Thomson." " Here's 
Mr. Smith." "I,or!" "Yes, how d'ye do, sir? — (He is our new 
member) — How do you do, sir V Mr. Smith stops : toms round, 
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with an air of enchanting urbanity (for tbe rumour of an intended 
dissolution has been very extensively circulated this morning'), 
seizes both tbe hands of his gratified constituent, and, after greet- 
ing him with tbe most enthusiastic warmth, darts into the lobby 
with an extraordinary display of ardour in tbe public cause, leaving 
an immense impression in his favour on the mind of his " fellow- 
townsman." 

The arrivals increase in number, and the heat and noise increase 
in very unpleasant proportion. The livery servants form a complete 
lane on either side of tbe passage, and you reduce yourself into the 
smallest possible space to avoid being turned out. You see that 
atont man with the hoarse voice, in the blue coat, queer crowned, 
broad-brimmed hat, white corduroy breeches, and great boots, who 
has been talking incessantly for half an hour past, and whose im- 
portance has occasioned no smail quantity of mirth among the 
strangers. That is the great conservator of the peace of West- 
minster. You cannot fail to have remarked the grace with which 
he saluted the noble Lord who passed just now, or tbe excessire 
dignity of his air, as he expostulates with the crowd. He is rather 
out of temper now, in consequence of the very irreverent behaviour 
of those two young fellows behind him, who have done nothing but 
laugh all the time they have been here. 

■" Will tbey divide to-night, do you think, Mr. ?" timidly 

inquires a little thin man in the crowd, hoping to conciliate tbe man 
of office. 

" How can you ask such questions, sir?" replies the functionary, 
in an incredibly loud key, and pettishly grasping the tbick stick he 
carries in his right hand. " Pray do not, sir, I beg of you; pray do 
not, sir." The little man looks remarkably out of bis element, 
and the uninitiated part of the throng are in positive convulsions of 
laughter. 

'Just at this moment some unfortunate individual appears, with a 
very smirking air,' at the bottom of the long passage. He has 
managed to elude the vigilance of the special constable down stairs, 
and is evidentlycoDgratulating himself on having made his way so far. 

" Goback,8ir— you must Moi come here," shouts the hoarse one, 
with tremendous emphasis of voice and gesture, the rooment the 
oStaier catches his eye. 
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The Btranger pauses. 

" Do jou hear, wr— will you go back?" continues the official 
dignitary, gently pushing the intruder some half-dozen yards. 

" Come, don't push me," replies the stranger, turning angrily 
round. 

*• I will, sir." 

" You won't, sir." 

" Go out, sir." 

" Take your hands OfF me, sir." 

" Go out off the pass:^, sir." 

" You're a Jack-in-office, sir." 

" A what V ejaculates he of the boots. 

" A Jack-in-office, sir, and a very insolent fellow," reiterates 
the stranger, now completely in a passion. 

" Pray do not force me to put you ont, sir," retorts the other— 
" pray do not — my instructions are to keep this passage clear — it'» 
the Speaker's orders, sir." 

" D— n the Speaker, sir !" shouts the intruder. 

" Here, Wihon !— Collins !" gasps the officer, actually paralyzed 
at this insulting expression, which in his mind is all but high trea- 
son ; " take this man out — take him out, 1 say ! How dare you, 
sir?" and down goes the unfortunate man five stairs at a time, 
turning round at every stoppage, to come back again, and denounc- 
ing bitter vengeance against the commander-in-chief, and all his 
supernumeraries. 

" Make way, gentlemen,— pray make way for the Members, I 
l>eg of you ;" shouts the zealous officer, turning back, and preced- 
ing a whole string of the liberal and independent. 

You see this ferocious-looking gentleman, with a complexion 
almost as sallow as his linen, and whose large black mustaches 
would give him the appearance of a 6gure in a hair-dresser's 
window, if his countenance posseEsed the thought which is com- 
municated to those waxen caricatures of the human face ^iiviae. 
He is a militia-officer, and the most amusing person in the 
House. Can any thing be more exquisitely absurd than the bur- 
lesque grandeur of his air, as he strides up to the lobby, his eyes 
rolling like tfaod^ of a Turk's head in a cheap Dutch clock? He 
never appeals without that bundle of dirty papen which be carriw 
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under his left arm, and which are generally suppoied to be the mis- 
cellaneous estimates for 1804, OTsome equally important documents. 
He is very punctual in hia attendance at the House, and his self- 
aatisfied " He-ar-He-ar," a not unfrequently the signal for a g;ene- 
rai titter. 

This is the gentleman who once actually sent a messenger up 
to the Strangers' gallery in tlie old House of CommonB, to inquire 
the name of an individual who was usinj an eye-glass, in order that 
he might complain to the SpeEiker that the person in question 
was quizzing him! On another occasion, he Is reported to have 
repaired to Bellamy's kitchen — a refreshment -room, where persons 
who are not IMembers are admitted on sufferance, as it were — and 
perceiving two or three gentlemen at supper, who he was aware 
were not Members, and could not, in that place, very well resent his 
behaviour, he indulged in the pleasantry of sitting with bis booted 
leg on the table at which they were supping ! He is generally 
harmless, though, and always exceedingly amusing. 

By dint of patience, and some little interest with our friend the 
constable, we have contrived to make our way to the Lobby, 
and you can just manage to catch an occasional glimpse of tba 
House, as the door is opened for the admission of Members. It 
is tolerably full already, and little groups of Members are con- 
gregated together here, discussing the interesting topics of the 
day. 

That smart-looking fellow in the black coat with velvet facing* 
and cuffs, who wears his,'il'Oriay hat so rakishly, is " Honest 
Tom," a metropolitan representative; and the large man in the 
cloak with the wbit« lining— not the man by the pillar; the 
other with the light hair hanging over bis coat collar behind, — is 
his colleague, The qliiet gentlemanly -looking man in the blu« 
aurtout, gray trousers, white neckerchief, and gloves, whose closely- 
buttoned coat displays his manly figure and broad cbest to great 
advantage, is a very well-known character. He has fought a grea^ 
many battles in his time, and conquered like the heroes of old, vnth 
no other arms than those the gods gave him. The old hard-featured 
man who is standing near him, is really a good specimen of a class 
of men, now nearly extinct He is a county Member, and has 
been fmn time wheteof the memory of maa is not to the contrary. 
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Look ELt hia loose, wide, brown coat, with capacious pockets on each 
side ; the knee-breeches and boots, the immensely lon^ waistcoat, 
and silver watch-chain daDgliug below it, the wide-brimmed brown 
hat, and the white handkerchief tied in a great bow, with straggling 
ends sticking out beyond his shiit frill. It is a costume one seldom 
sees nowadays, and when the few who wear It have died off, it will 
be quite extinct. He can tell you long stories of Fox, Pitt, Sheri- 
dan, and Canning, and how much better the House was managed 
in those times, when they used to get up at eight or nine o'cloclf, 
except on regular field-days, of which every body was apprized 
beforehand. He has a great contempt for all young Members of 
Parliament, and thinks it quite impossible that a man can say any 
thing worth hearing, unless be has sat in the House for fifteen years 
at least, without saying anything at all. He is of opinion that " that 
young Macauley" was a regular impostor ; he allows, that I^ord Stan- 
ley may do something one of these days, but " he's too young, sir 
— too young." He is an excellent authority on points of precedent, 
and when he grows talkative, after his wine, will tell you how Sir 
Somebody Something, when he was whipper-in for the Govern-, 
ment, brought four men out of their beds to vote in the majority, 
three of whom died on their way home again ; how the House once 
divided on the question, that fresh candles be now brought in ; how 
the Speaker was once upon a time led in the chair by accident, at 
the concludon of business, and was obl^d to sit in tiie House by 
himself for three hours, till some Memtier could be knocked up 
and brought back t^o, to move the adjournment, and a great 
many other anecdotes of a similar description. 

There he stands, leaning on his stick ; looking at the throng of 
ExquisiUs around him with most profound contempt; and eonjnr- 
ing up, before his mind's eye, the scenes he beheld in the old House 
m days gone by, when his own feelings were fre^er and brighter, 
. and when, as he imagines, wit, talent, and patriotism flourished 
more brightly too. 

You are curious to know who that young man in the rough great- 
coat is, who has accosted every Member who has entered the House 
since we have been standing hers. He is not a Member; he is 
only an " hereditary bondsman," or, in other words, an Irish corre- 
spondent of aa Irish newipi^r, who has just procured his forty- 
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second frank from a Member whom he never saw in h'n life before. 
There he goes again — another ! Bless the man, he has his hat 
and pockets full already. 

We will try our fortune at the Strangers' gallery, though the na- 
ture of the debate encourages very little hope of success. What on 
earth are you about? Holding up your order as if it were a talis- 
man at whose command the wicket would fly open ? Nonsense. 
Just preserve the order for an autograph, if it beworth keeping at 
all, and make your appearance at the door with your thumb and 
'oreBnger expressively inserted in your waistcoat- pocket. This tall 
stout man in black is the door-keeper. " Any room V " Not an 
inch — two or three dozen gentlemen waiting down stairs on the 
chance of somebody's going out." Pull out your purse — " Are 
you guile sure there's no room ?"■ — " I'll go and look," replies the 
door-keeper, with a wistful glance at your purse, " but I'm afraid 
there's not." He returns, and with real feeling assures you that it is 
morally impossible to get near the gallery. It is of no use waiting. 
When you are refused admission into the Strangers' gallery at the 
House of Commons, under such circumstances, you may return 
home thoroughly satisfied that the place must be remarkably full 
indeed.' 

Retracing our steps through the long passage, descending the 
_ stairs, and crossing Palace-yard, we halt at a small temporary door- 
way adjoining the King's entrance to the House of Lords. The 
order of the sei^aut-at-erms will admit you into the Reporters' 
gallery, from whence you can obtain a tolerably good view of the 
House. Take care of the stairs, they are none of the best; 
through this little wicket — there. As soon as your eyes become 
a little used to the mist of the place, and the glare of the 
chandeliers below you, you will see that some unimportant 
personage on the Ministerial side of the House (to your right 
hand) is speaking, amidst a hum of voices and confusion which 
would rival Babel, but for the circumstance of its being all in one 
language. 

The " hear, hear," which occasioned that laugh, proceeded from 

* Thii papei wu vritten Iwfare tha practics of sxhibitiag Members ot PvltB- 
iMnt,likeolh«r auriowties, for tbe staaU cbsrge of btlfiS-ciowt), wm iboliibid. 
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our warlike friend in the mustaches ; he h Bittiog on the back seat 
a^^inst the val), behind the Member who is speaking, looking as 
ferocious and intelleclua] as usual. Take one look around you, 
and retire ; the body of the House and the side galleries are full of 
Members, some with their legs on tiie back of the opposite seat ; 
some with theirs stretched out to theic utmost length on th« floor ; 
Bome goin^ out, others coming in; all of them talking,' laughing, 
lounging, coughing, o-ing, questioning, or groaning; presenting a 
conglomeration of noise and confusion, to be met with in no other 
place in exbtence, not even excepting Smithfield on a market-day, 
or a cockpit in its glory. 

But let US not omit to notice Bellamy's kitchen, or, in other words, 
the refreshment-room, common to both Houses of Parliament, 
where Ministerialists and Oppositionists, Whigs and, Tories, Radi- 
cals, Peers, and Destnicttves, strangers from the gallery, and the 
more favoured strangers from below the bar, are alike at liberty to 
resort; where divers honourable members prove their perfect inde- 
pendence by remaining during the whole of & heavy debate, 
solacing themselves with the creature comforts ; and whence they 
are summoned by whippers-in, when the House is on the point of 
dividing; either to give theur " conscientlons votes" on questions 
of which they are conscientiously innocent of knowing any thing 
whatever, or to find a vent for the playful eituberance of their wine- 
. inspired fancies, in boisterous shouts of " Divide," occasionally 
varied with a little bowling, barking, and crowing, or other ebuUi- 
dons of senatorial pleasantry. 

When you have ascended the narrow staircase which, in the pr& 
sent temporary House of Commons, leads to the place we are 
describing, you will probably observe a couple of rooms on your 
right hand, with tables spread for dining. Neither of these is the 
kitchen, although they are both devoted to the same purpose ; the 
kitchen is further on to our left, up these half-dozen stairs. Before 
we ascend the staircase, however, we must request you to pause 
in front of this little bar-place with the sash-windows ; and beg 
your particular attention to the steady honest-looking old fellow to 
black, who is its sole occupant. Nicholas (we do not mind men- 
.tioning the old fellow's name, for if Nicholas be not a public man, 
who is ? — and public men's names are public property) — Nicholas 
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is tli^ batler of Bellamy's, and has held the same place, dressed 
exactly in the same manner, and said precisely the same things, 
ever since the oldest of its present visiters can remember. An 
excellent servant Nicholas is — an nnriralled compouDder of salad- 
dressing;^ — an admirable preparer of soda-water and lemon — a 
special mixer of cold grog and punch, and, above all, an une- 
qualled judge of cheese. If the old man have aucb a thing as 
vanity in his composition, this is certainly his pride ; and if it be 
possible to imagine that any thing in this world could disturb his 
impenetrable calmness, we should say it would be the doubting hia 
judgment on this important point. 

We needn't tell you all this, however, for if you have an atom of 
observa^on, one glance at his sleek knowing-looking head and 
lace — his priyi white neckerchief, with the wooden tie into which 
it has been regularly folded for twenty years past, mei^^ing by inw 
perceptible degrees into a small-plaited shirt-trill ; and his con^ 
fortable-looking form encased in a well-brushed suit of black- 
would give you a better idea of his real character than a column of 
our poor description could convey. 

Nicholas is rather out of his element now ; he cannot see the 
kitchen as be used to in the old House; there, one window of 
his glass-case opened into the room, and then for the edification 
and behoof of more juvenile questioners, he would stand for aa 
hour t(^;ether, answering deferential questions about Sheridan, 
knd Percival, and Castlereagh, and Heaven knows who beside, 
with manifest delight, always inserting a " Mister" before every 
name. 

Nicholas, like all men of hia ^;e and standing, has a great ideft 
of the degeneracy of the limes. He seldom expresses aoy politictd 
opinions, but we managed to ascertain, just before the p^«ing c£ 
the Reform Bill, that Nicholas was a thorough Reform^'. Whs* 
«as our astonishment to discover shortly after the meeting of the 
first reformed Parliament, that he was a most inveterate and decided 
Tory ! It was very odd : some men change their opinions from 
necessity, odiers from expediency, others from inspiration ; but that 
Nicholas should undergo any change in any respect, was an event 
we had never contemplated, and should have considered impossible. 
His strong opinion against the clause which empowered the metfo- 
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poKtBD districts toretani Hemben to Parliametit, too, vu perfectly 
nsaccountsble. 

We discorered Ae «ecm «t tut; tbe metfopoDtaii Membcn 
Klw&ys dined at home. The Tucalsl At for giving ftddltioiiii 
Hefnbers to Ireland, it was even worse— decided ly^ unco&ttitatioiRl. 
Why, Bir, tin Irish Member would go np there, snd eat more dinner 
than three Engltsh Meinben pot together. He took ik> winet 
drank table-beer bjr the half-gallon; and went home to Hanehester* 
baildings, or Milbank-street, for his whiskey-and-water, and whsK 
was the consequence ? Why the GOnccrn lost— actually lost— by 
their pfltn»iage. 

A queer (Ad fellow is Nich<rfas, and as completely a part of tb4 
bnilding as the honse itself. We wonder he eter left tfie old place', 
and fullyexpected tosee in the pafpers, the niomingiwfter the fin^ 
8 pathetic acconot of an old gentleman in Uadi, of decent 
appearance, who was seen at one of the upper windows when tb« 
flames were at their height, and declared his resolute iotestioa Of 
felling with the floor. He mnst have been got out 1^ foree. Hoir- 
erer, he was got out — here be is again, looking as he always does, 
as if he had been in a bandbox ever since tiie last session. There be 
is, at his old post every night, just as we have described him: and, 
as characters are scarce, and faithful Eerrants scarcer, long may be 
be there say we. 

Now, when you have taken your seat in the kitchen, and 
dnly noticed the large fire and roasting-jack at one end of 
(he room — the little table for "washing glasses and draining jugs 
at the other — ^the cl6ck over the window opposite St. Mai^a- 
ret's church — the deal tables and wax candles— the damask taUe- 
cloths and- bare floor — the plate and china on the tables, and the 
gridiron on the fire; and a few other anomalies peculiar to the 
place — we will point out to your notice two or three of the people 
present, whose station or absurdities render them the most worthy 
of remark. 

It is half-past twelve o'clock, and as the division is not expected 
for an hour or two, a few Members are lonnging away the time here, 
in preference to standino; at the bar of the House, or sleeping in one 
of the side galleries. That singularly awkward and ungainly-look- 
ing man, fti the brownish- white hat, with the Stra^ling black 
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trousen, which reach about half- way down the leg of his boots, who 
18 leaning against the meat-screen, apparently deluding himself 
into the belief that he is thinking about something, is a splendid 
sample of a Member of the House of Commons concentrating in 
his own person the visdom of a constituency. Observe the wig, 
of a dark hue but indescribable colour, for if it be naturally brown, 
it has acquired a black tint by long service, and If it be naturally 
black, the same cause has imparted to it a tinge of rust; brown ; 
and remark how very materially the great blinker-like spectacles 
assist the expresuon of that most Intelligent face. Seriously speak- 
ing, did you ever see a countenance so expressive of the most hope- 
less extreme of heavy dulness, or behold a form so strangely put 
together ? He is no great speaker : but when he Sioet address the 
House the effect is absolutely irresistible. 

The small gentleman with the sharp nose, who has just saluted 
Um, is a Member of Parliament, an ex-Alderman, and a sort of 
amateur fireman. He, and the celebrated fireman's dog, were ob- 
served to be remarkably active at the conflagration of the two 
Houses of Parliament — they both ran up and down, and in and out, 
getting under people's feet, and into every body's way, fully im- 
pressed with the belief, that they were doing a great deal of good, 
and barking tremendously. The dog went quietly back to his kennel 
with the engine, but the other gentleman kept up such an incessant 
noise for some weeks at^r the occurrence, that he became a positive 
nuisance. As no more parliamentary fires have occurred, however, 
and he has consequently had no more opportunities of writing to the 
newspapers to relate how by way of preserving pictures he cut them 
out of their frames, and performed other great nadonal services, he 
has gradually relapsed into his old state of calmness 

That female in black — not the one whom the Lord's- Day-Bill 
Baronet has just chucked under the chin ; the shorter of the two^ 
is " Jane : " the Hebe of Bellamy's. Jane is as great a 
character as Nicholas in her way. Her leading features are a 
thorough contempt for the great majority of her visiters ; her pre- 
dominant quality, love of admiration, as you cannot fail to observe, 
if yon mark the glee with which she listens to something the young 
Member near her mutters somewhat unintelligibly in her ear (for 
his speech is rather thick from some cause or other), and how ptay- 
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fuUy she digs the handle of a fork into the arna with which he de- 
tains her, by way of reply. 

Jane is ao bad hand at repartees, and showers them ahont, with 
a degree of liberality and total absence of reserve or cODBtraint, 
which occasionally excites no small amazement in the minds of 
Strangers. She cuts jokes with Nicholas, too, but evidently looks 
np to htm with a. great deal of respect ; and the immoveable solidity 
with which Nicholas receives the aforesaid jokes, and looks on, at 
certaia pastoral friskings and rompings (Jane's only recreations) 
which occasionally take place in the passage, is not the least amus- 
ing part of his character. 

The two persons who are seated at the table in the comer, at the 
fiiriher end of the room, have been constant guests here, for many 
years past; and one of them has feasted within these walls, many 
a time, with the most brilliant characters of a brilliant period. He 
has gone up to the other House since then : the greater part of his 
boon companions have shared Yorick's fate, and his visits to 
.Bellamy's are comparatively few. 

If lie really be eating his supper now, at what hour can he pos- 
sibly have dined ! A second solid mass of rump-steak has disap- 
peared, and he eat the Brat in four minutes and three-quarters, 
by the clock over the window. Was there ever such a per- 
sonitication of Falstaff! Mark the air with which he gloats over 
that Stilton as he removes the napkin which has been placed be- 
neath his chin to catoh the superfluous gravy of the steak, and 
with what gusto he imbibes the porter which has been fetohed ex- 
pressly for him in the pewter pot. Listen to the hoarse sound of 
that voice, kept down aa it is by layers of solids, and deep draughts 
of rich wine, and tell us if you ever saw such a perfect picture of a 
regular '(^ourmantf; and whether he is not exactly the man whom 
you would pitch upon, as having been the partner of Sheridan's 
parliamentary carouses, the volunteer driver of the hackoey-coaeh 
that took hini home, and the involuntary upsetter of the whole 
party ? 

What an amusing contrast between hia voice and appearance, 
and that of the spare, squeaking old man, who sits at the same 
table, and who elevating a little cracked bantam sort of voice to its 
h^est pitch, invokes damnation upon his own eyes or somebody 
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eUe'i St tbe oommencement of every avalexux be ntters. " Tfae 
CaptUD," as tbey call him, is a very old fFagaenter of fiellaiDT'a; 
nndi addicted to stopping " after the Home is ap" (an ioexpinle 
Clime in Jena's eyes), and a complete valiuDg reeervotr of spizita 
and water. 

The tid Pea>— ot rather, the old man— for his peerage is of c<Mn- 
peiatively recent date — has a hnge tumUer of hot pooch brongfat 
him; and the other damns and dtinks, and drmks and damns, and 
sadtes. Members arrive every moment in a great bustle to r^XMl 
that *' The ChanGelloi of the Exchequer's up," and to get glasses o£ 
brandy-and' water to sustain them during the division ; people who 
have ordered supper, countermand it, and prepare to go down stairs, 
when suddenly a bell is heard to ring with tremendous violence, and. 
a cry of " Di-vt-sion" is heard in the passage. This is enough; 
away rush the members pell-mell. Hieirooiii is cleared in an in- 
•tuil ; tbe DOite rapidly dies away; you hear the creaking of tbe 
hut boot on the last Uair, and are left alone mth the Leviathan of 
rump-steaks. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



PUBLIC DINNERS. 



All public dinoera in London, from the Lord MKjm'a annual 
lianquet at Guildhall, to the chinuiey-sweepm' anniveraary at 
White Conduit House ; firom the Goldsmiths' to the Butchers', firom 
the Sberi&' to the licensed Victuallers', are amusing scenes. Of 
all entertainments of this description, however, we think the annual 
dioner of some public charity is the most amusing. At a Comf»ny's 
dinner, the people are nearly all alike — regular old stagers who make 
it a matter [of biwness, and a thing not to be laugheiJ at. At a 
political dinner, every body is i^sagreeaUe, and inclined to 
speechify— much the same thing, by die byr but at a charity 
dinner you see pec^le of all sorts, kinds, and descriptions. The 
viae may not be remarkably special, to be sure, and we have heard 
some bard-heaited monsters grumble at the collection ; but va 
really think the amusement to be derived from the occasion, suffi- 
cient lo counterbalance, even these disadvantages. 

Let us suppose you are induced to attend a dinner of this de- 
■cription — " Indigent Orphans' Friends' Benevolent Institution," 
we think it is. The same of the charity is a line or two longer^ 
but never mind the rest. You have a distinct recollectiont 
however, that you pnrchased a ticket at the solicitation of some 
charitable friend : and you deposit yourself in a hackney-coach, the 
driver of which — no doubt that you may do the thing in style- 
turns a deaf ear to your earnest entreaties to be set down at the 
comer of Great Queen-street, and persists in carrying you to the 
very door of the Freemasons', round which a crowd of people are 
assembled to witness the entrance of the indigent orphans' friends. 
Yon hear great speculations aa you pay the fare, on the possibility 
of your being the noble Lord who is announced to fill the chair oa 
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tbe occasion, and are high); gratified to hear it eventually decided 
that you are only a " wocaliat." 

The firat thing that strikes you, on your entrance, is the astonishhg; 
importance of tbe committee. You observe a door on the first landing, 
carefully guarded by two waiters, in and out of which stout gentlemen 
with very red faces keep running, with a d^ee of speed highly uu- 
hecoming the gravity of persons of their years and corpulency. . You 
pause, quit£ alarmed at the bustle, and thinkiog, in your innocenoe, 
that two or three people must have been carried out of the dining- 
room in fits, at the very least. You are immediately undeceived by the 
waiter — " Up stairs, if you please, sir ; this is the committee- room." 
Up stairs, you go, accordiogiy ; wondering as you mount, what the 
duties of the committee can be, and whether they ever do any thing - 
beyond confusing each other, and running over the waiters. 

Having deposited . your hat and cloak, and received a re- 
markably xmall scrap of pasteboard in exchange (which, as a 
matter of course, you lose, before you require it again), you 
enter the hall, down which there are three long tables for the less 
distinguished guests, witb a cross table on a raised platform at the 
upper end for the reception of tbe very particular friends of the in- 
digent orphans. Being fortunate enough to find a plate without- 
any body's card in it, you wisely seat yourself at once, and have a 
Utde leisure to look about you. Waiters, with wine-baskets in 
their hands, are placing decanters of sherry down the tables, at very 
respectable distances; melancholy-looking saltcellars, and de- 
cayed vinegar-cruets,. which might have belonged to the parents of 
the indigent orphans in their time, are scattered at distant intervals 
on tbe cloth ; and the knives and forks look as if they had done 
duty at every public dinner in London since the accession of 
Geo^ the First. The musicians are scraping and grating and 
screwing tremendously — playing no notes but notes of preparation;' 
end several gentlemen are gliding along tbe sides of the tables, 
looking into plate after plate with frantic eagerness, the expresuon 
of their countenances growing more and more dismal ss they meet 
with every body's card but Iheir own. . 

You turn round to take a look at tbe table behind you, and— 
. not being in the habit of attendug public dinners — are somewhat 
struck by the appearance of the party on which your eyes rest. 

' L ,i,z<..t,CoogIc 
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One of its principal members ^>pearo to be a little man, vith a long 
and rather inflamed face, and ^y hair brushed bolt uprig;bt in 
front ; he wears a. wisp of lilack silk round his neclc, without any 
stiffener, as an apology for a neckerchief,' and is addressed by his 
companions by the familiar appellation of " Fitz." Near him is 
a stout man in a white neckerchief and buff waistcoat, with shining 
dark hair cut very short in front, and a great round healthy-looking 
face, on which he studiously preserves a half- sentimental simper. 
Next him again, is a la^e-headed mani with black hair lud bushy 
whiskers ; and opposite them are two or three others, one of whom 
is a little round-faced person, in a dress-stock and blue under waist- 
coat. There is something peculiar in their air and manner, though 
you could hardly describe what it is ; and you cannot divest yourself 
of the idea that they have come for some other purpose than mere 
eating and drinking. You have no time to debate the matter, however, 
for the waiters (who have been arranged in lines down the room, plac- 
ing the dishes on table) retire to the lower end ; the dark man in the 
blue coat and bright buttons, who has the direction of the music, looks 
up to the gallery, and calls out " band" in a very loud voice, out 
burst the orchestra, up rise the visiters, in march fourteen stewards, 
each with a long wand in his band like the evil genius in a paato- 
mime; then the chairman, then the titled visiters ; they all make 
their way np the room, as fast as they can, bowing, aad smiling, 
and smirking, and looking remarkably amiable. The applause 
oeases, grace is said, the clatter of plates and dishes begins; and 
every one appears highly gratified, either with the presence of iite 
distiDguiBbed visiters, or the commencement of the anxiously-ex- 
pected dinner. 

As to the dinner itself — the mere dinner — it goes off mucli the 
same every where. Tureens of soup are emptied with awful ra- 
pidity — waiters take plates of turbot away, to get lobster-sauce, and 
bring back plates of lobster-sauce, without turbot; people who can 
carve poultry, are great fbola if they own it, and people who can't, 
have no wish to learn. — ^The knives and forks form a pleasing ac- 
companiment to Auber's music, and Auber's music would form a 
pleasing accompaniment to the dinner, if yon could hear any tiling 
besides the cymbals. The substantials disappear— moulds of jelly 
vanish like lightning — hearty eaters wipe their fbrebesMls, and ap- 
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pear raUier overeome with thetr leoent exertioni— people iriio hava 
looked very crass hitherto, become remarkably blaod, and ask yoa 
to take win* in the most friendly maaaer pouible— old gentlemen 
direct your attentioa to the ladies' gallery, and take great paini to 
inprcK you with die fact that the charity is always peculiaHy 
fkvourad in this respect — every one appears disposed to become 
lalkatite— and the hum of conversation is lend and general. 

" Pray, silence, gentlemen, if you please, for Non nobit," shouts 
the toast-master with stentorian lungs — a toast-master's shirt-front, 
vaistcoat, and neckerchief, by the by, always exhibit three distinct 
shades of doady' white. — " Pray, silence, gentlemen, for JVbn nobit," 
The singers, whom you discover to be no other than the very party 
tliat excited your curiosity at first, after " pitching" their voices im- 
mediately beg^n too-toomg most dismally, on which the regular old 
stagers burst into occasional cries of — " Sh — Sh-— waiters I— Si- 
lence-, waiters— stand still, waiters — keep back, waiters," and 
other exorcisgis, delivered in a tone of indignant remonstrance. 
THk grace is soon concluded, and the company resume their 
seats. The uninitiated por^n of the guests applaud JVon 
nobit as vehemently as if it were a capital comic song, greatly 
to the scandal and indignation of the regular diners, who im- 
mediately attempt to quell this sacrilegious approbation, by cries 
of " Hush, hnsh !" whereupon the others*, mistaking these sounds 
for btsses, applaud more tumultuously than before, and, by way of 
placing their approval beyond the possibility of doubt, shout " En- 
core.'" most vociferously. 

llhe moment the noise ceases, up starts the toast-master ^— 
*' Gentlemen, charge your glasses, if you please." Decanters 
hnvlBg been handed about, and glasses filled, the toast-master pco- 
ceedsj in a regular ascending scale ; — " Genllemen — air — you — all 
durged ? Pray — silence — gentlemen — for — the cha — i — r." The 
^Murman rises, and, after stating that he feels it quite unnecessary to 
preface the toast be is about to propose, with any observations what- 
ever, wanders into a -maze of sentences, and flonnden about in the 
most eztraordinaiy manner, presenting a lamentable spectacle of 
mystified humanity, until he arrives at the words, " constitutionBl 
sovereign of diese realms," at which elderly gentlemen exclaim, 
" Bravo 1" and hammer the. table tremendously with their knife' 



faaudles. " Under any circunutancei, it would give him the ^ateit 
pride, it would give him the ^eateat pleas ore — be might almost say, 
it would afibrd him satisfaction [cheers] to propose that toast. What 
must be his feelbgs, then, when he has the gratification of uinoano> 
ing, that he has received her MajeBty'a commands to apply to the 
!n«aaurer of her Majesty's Household, for her Majesty's annual da- 
nttioa of 25/. in aid of the funds t^lhis charity 1" This annonnce- 
aeot (which has been r^ularly made by every chairman, since the 
first foundation of the charity, forty-two years a^) calls forth the 
most vociferous applause ; the toast is drunk with a great deal of 
cheering Emd knocking, and " God save the Queen" is sun£^ by the 
" professional gestlemen ;" the unprofessional gentlemen joining 
in the chorus, and giving the national anthem an effect which the 
newspapers, with great justice, describe as " perfectly electrical." 

The other"loyal and patriotic'* toasts having been drunk with all due 
enthusiasm, a comic song having been well sung by the gentleman 
widi the small neckerchief, and a sentimental one by U^ second of the 
party, we come to the most important toast of the evening — " Pro- 
spetity to the charity." Here again we are compelled to adopt news- 
paper phraeeelagy, and to express our regret at being " precluded 
from giving even the substance of the noble lord's observations." 
Svffice it to say, that the speech, which is somewhat of the longest 
is rapturously received; and the toast having been drunk, the 
stewards (looking more important than ever) leave the room, and 
presently return, heading aprocession of indigent orphans, boys and 
girls, who walk round the room, curtseying, and bowing, and tread- 
ing on each other's heels, and looking very much as if they shguld 
like a gjass of wine apiece, to the high gratification of the company 
generally, and especially of the lady patronesses in the galleryi 
Exavnit children, and re-enter stewards, each with a blue plate in 
his hand. The band plays a lively air ; the majority of the coift- 
pany put their hands in their pockets and look rather serious ; and 
the noise of sovereigns, rattling on crockery, is heard from all parts 
of the room. 

After a short interval, occupied in unging and toasting, the se- 
cretary puts on his spectacles, and proceeds to read the report and 
list of subscriptions, the latter being listened to with great attention. 
"Mr. Smithf'one guinea— Mr. Tompkins, one guinea— Mr. Wil- 
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son, one guinea— Mr. Hickson, one guinea — Mr. Nixon, one 
guinea — Mr. Charles Nixon, one guinea — [hear, hearl}— Mr. 
James Nixon, one guinea — Mr. Thomas Nixon, one pound one 
[ttemendoua applause]. Lord Fitz Binkle, the chairman of 
die day, in addition to an annual donation of fifteen ponnd»~ 
thirty guineas [prolonged Icnoclcing : sereral gentlemen knock the 
stems off their wine-glassos, in the vehemence of their Bpprobati<Hi]< 
Xisdy Fitz Binkle, in addition to an annual donation of ten pound 
—twenty pound" [protracted knocking and shouts of " Bravo 1"]. 
The list being at length concluded, the chairman rises and proposes 
the health of the secretary, than whom he knows no more zealous or 
estimable individual. The secretary, in returning thanks, observes 
that he knows no more excellent individual than the chairman — ex- 
cept the senior officer of the charity, whose health fie begs to pro- 
pose. The senior officer, in returning thanks, observes that he knows 
DO more worthy man than the secretary — except Mr. Walker, the 
auditor, whos4 health he begs to propose. Mr. Walker, in letura- 
ing thanks, discovers some other estimable individual, to whom alone 
die senior officer is inferior — and so they go on toasting and lauding 
and thanking : the only other toastof importance being " The Lady 
Patronesses now present," on which all the gentlemen turn their 
tacei towards the ladies' gallery, shouting tremendously : and little 
priggish men, who have imbibed more wine than usual, kiss their 
hands and exhibit very distressing contortions of visage supposed to 
be intended for ogling. 

We have protracted our dinner to so great a length, that we have 
hardly time to add one word by way of grace. We can only en* 
treat our readers not to imagine, because we have attempted to ex- 
tract some amusement from a charity dinner, that we are at all dis- 
posed to underrate, either the excellence of the benevolent institu- 
tions with which London abounds, or the estimable motives of those 
who support them. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



THE riRST OF MAY. 
" Now ladies, Dp id Iba iky^pulinir : oolj once ■ jttr, if jon ptaue." 

YODHO LiDI WITH BbAU LltlU. 



Illeoal Watchword. 
- The first of May! There is a merry freghaesB in the Bound, 
calhng to our muids a thoasaud thoughts of all that is pleasant and 
beautiful in nature, in her sweetest and most delightful form. 
What man is there, over whose mind a bright spring morning does 
not exercise a magic influence — carrying him back to the days of 
his childish sports, and conjunri^ up before him the old green field 
with its gently-waving trees, where the birds sang as he has never 
heard them since — ^where the butterfiy fluttered far more gaily than 
he ever sees him now, in all his ramblings— where the sky seemed 
bluer, and the sun shone more brightly — where the air blew more 
freshly over greener grass, and sweeter- smelling flowers — where 
every thing wore a richer and more brilliant hue than it is ever 
dressed in now ! Such are the deep feelings of childhood, and such 
are the impressions which every lovely object stamps upon its heart. 
The hardy traveller wanders through the maze of thick and pathless 
woods, where the sun's rays never shone, and heaven's pure air 
never played : he stands on the brink of the roaring waterfall, and, 
giddy and bewildered, watches the foaming mass as it leaps from 
Stone to stone, and from crag to crag ; be lingers in the fertile plains 
of a land of perpetnal sunshine, and revels in the luxury of their 
balmy breath. But what are the deep forests, or the thundering; 
waters, or the richest landscapes that bounteous nature ever spread, 
to charm the eyes, and captivate the senses of man, compared with 
the recollection of the old scenes of his early youth? — Afi^'c 
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scenes indeed ; for the fairy thoughts of infancy dresE^ed them ia 
colours brighter than the rainbow, and almost as fleeting ; colours 
vhich ate the reflection only of the sparkling sunbeams of childhood, 
and can never be called into existence in the dark and cloudy days 
of after-life! 

In former times, spring brought with it not only such associations 
as these, connected with the past, but sports and games for the pre- 
sent—merry dances round rustic pillars, adorned with emblems of 
the season, aad reared in honour of its coming. Where are they 
now ! Pillars we havet but they are no longer rustic ones ; and as 
to dancers, they are used to rooms, and lights, and would oot show 
well in the open air. Think of the immorality, too ! What would 
your sabbath enthusiasts say, to an aristocratic ring encircling the 
Duke of York's column in Carlton -terrace — a grand poussette of 
die middle classes, round Alderman Waithman's monument in Fleet- 
street, — or a general hands-four-rouod of ten-pound householders, 
at the foot of the Obelisk in St. George's-fields 7 Alas ! romance 
can mftfehohead against the riot act; and pastoral simplicity is not 
understood hj the police. 

Well ; many years ago we began to be a sfeady and matter-of- 
fact sort of peo[Je, and dancing in spring being bepeath our dig^ 
i)ity,we gaveitup, and in course of time it descended to the sweeps — 
a fall certainly, because, though sweeps are very 'good fellows in 
their way, and moreover very useful in a civilized community, they 
are not exactly the sort of people to give the tone to the little ele- 
gances of society. The sweeps, however, got the dancing to them- 
Belves, and they kept it tip, and handed it down. This was a severe 
blow to the romance of spring-time, but it did not entirely destroy it 
either ; for a portion of it descended to the sweeps with the dancing, 
and rendered them objects of great interest. A mystery hung over 
the sweeps in those days. Legends were in existence of wealthy 
gentlemen who had tost children, and who, after many years of sorrow 
and suffering, had found them m the character of sweeps. SCortes 
were related of a young boy who, having been stolen from his 
parents in his'infancy, and devoted to the occupation of chimney- 
sweeping, was sent, in the course of his professional career, to sweep 
the chimney of bis mother's bedroom ; and bow, being hot and 
tired when he came out of the chimney, he got into the bed be had 
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so often tilept io ai an infont, and waa discotered and rect^ised 
therein by his mother, who once every year of her life, thereafter, 
lequeated the pleasnie of the company of every London aweep, at 
balf-paat one o'clock, to toast beef, pium-pudding, porter, and 



Sach stofiei as these, and there were many such, threw an air of 
mystery ronnd the sweeps, and produced for them some of thoae 
good effects which animals derive from the doctrine of the tran»< 
m^ratioD of sonls. No one, except the masters, thon^t of iU- 
treating a sweep, because no one knew who he might be, or what 
nobleman's or gentleman's sod he migbt turn out. Chimney-sweep- 
ing was, by many believers in the marvellous, considered as a sort 
of probationary term, at an earlier or later period of which, divers 
young noblemen . were to come into possession of their rank and 
titles : and the profession was held by them in great respect ac- 
cordingly. 

We remember, in our young days, a. little sweep about our own 
age, with curly hair and white teeth, whom we devoutly n4- sin- 
cere believed to be the lost son and heir of some illustrious per- 
sonage — an impression which was resolved into an unchangeable 
conviction on our inJant mind, by the subject of our speculations 
informing us, one day, in reply to our question, propounded a few 
moments beforeJiis ascent to the summit of the kitchen chimney, 
" that be believed he'd been bom in the vtirkis, but he'd never 
know'd his father." We felt certain from that time forth that he 
would one day be owned by a lord, at least; aod we never heard 
the church-bells ring, or saw a Bag hoisted in the neighbourhood, 
without thinking that the happy event had at last occurred, and that 
his long-lost parent bad afrived in a coach and six, to take hica 
home to Grosvenor-square. Me never came, however; and, at the 
present moment, the young gentleman in question is settled down 
as a master sweep in the neighbourhood of Battle Bridge, his dis- 
tinguishing characteristics being a decided antipathy to washing 
himself, and the possession of a pair of legs very inadequate to the 
rapport of his somewhat unwieldy and corpulent body. 

The romance of spring having gone out before our time, we 
were fain to console ourselves as we best could with the uncertainty 
that enveloped the birth and parentage of its attendant dancers, the 
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nre«pi ; and we did console ounelves with it, for many yean. But 
even thii wretched source of comfort received a shock, from which 
it has neyer recovered — a shock, which has been, in reahty, its death- 
blow. We could not disguise from ounelves the fact that-whole 
families of sweeps were regulariy bom of sweeps, in the.ru rtd-dis- 
tncls of Somers Town and Camden Towu — that the eldest iian 
succeeded to the father's business, that the other branches assistiw.' 
him therein, and commenced on thek own account ; that their chil-'^ 
dren again, were educated to the profession ; and that about their 
identity there could be no mistake whatever. We could not be blind, 
we say, tothismelancholy truth, but we could not bring ourselves to 
admit it, nevertheless, and we lived on for some years in a state erf 
Toluntary ignorance. We were roused from our pleasant slumber 
by certain dark insinuations thrown out by a friend of ours, to the 
aSect that children in the lower ranks of life were beginning to 
choose chimney-sweeping as their particular walk ; that applications 
bad been made by various boys to the constituted authorities, to 
allow them to pursue the object of their ambition with the full con- 
currence and sanction of the law ; that the affair, in short, was be- 
coming one of mere legal contract. We turned a deaf ear to these 
rumours at first, but slowly and surely they stole upon us. Month 
after month, week after week, nay, day after day, at last, did we 
meet with accounts of similar applications. The vdl was removed, 
all mystery was at an end, and chimney-s weeping had become a 
favourite and chosen pursuit. There is no longer any occasion to 
steal boys ; for boys flock in crowds to bind themselves. The ro- 
mance of the trade has fled, and the chimney-sweeper of the present 
day, is no more like unto him of thirty years ago, than is a Fleet- 
street pickpocket to a Spanish brigand, or Paul Pry to Caleb Wil- 
liams. 

Th'ia gradual decay and disuse of the practice of leading noble 
youths into captivity, and compelling them to ascend chimneys, was 
a severe blow, if we may so speak, to the romance of chimney-sweep- 
ing, and to the romance of spring at the same time. But even this 
was not all, for some few years ^o the danciogon May-day began 
to decline ; small sweeps were observed to congregate in twos or 
threes, unsupported by a " green," with no " My Lord" to act as 
master of the ceremonies, and no " My Lady" to preside over the 
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exchequei. Even in coiApanies where there was a " jijeen" it was aa 
absolute nothing — a mecie sprout ; and the iastrumental accompani- 
ments rarely extended beyond the shovels and a set of Paa-pipeg, 
brtter knowa to the many, aa a " mouth-organ." 

These were signs of the times, portentous omens of a coming- 
change; and what was the result which they shadowed forth? 
"Why, the roaster sweeps, influenced by a restless spirit of innovation, 
actually interposed their author!^, in opposition to the dancing, and 
flubstitnted a dinner — an anniveraary dinner at White Conduit 
House — where clean faces appeared in lieu of black ones smeared 
with rose pink; and knee cords and tops, superseded nankeen 
drawers and rosetted shoes. 

Gentlemen who were in the habit of riding shy horses ; and 
steady-going people, who have no vagrancy in their souls, lauded 
this alteration to the skies, and the conduct of the master sweeps 
was described as beyond the reach of praise. But how stands the 
real fact? Let any man deny, if he can, that when the cloth 
had been removed, fresh pots and pipes laid upon the table, 
and the customary loyal and patriotic toasts proposed, the celebrated 
Mi. SluSen, of Adam-and-£ve-court, whose authority not the most 
mdignant of our opponents can call in question, expressed himself 
in a manner following: " That now he'd cotcht the cfaeerman's hi, 
he vished he might be jolly veil blessed, if he wom't a goin' to have 
his innins, vich he voud say these here obserwashans — that how 
some mischeevHS coves as know'd nuffin about the con-sam, had 
tried to sit people agin the masV swips, and take the shine out o' 
their bis'nes, and the bread out o' the traps o' their preshus kids, t^ 
a makin' o' this here remark, as chlmblies could be as veil svept by 
'sheenery as by boys ; and that the makin' use o' boys for tbatthere 
purp^ss vos babareous ; vereas, he'ad beea a chummy — he begged 
the cheerman's parding for usin' such a wulgar hexpressinn — more 
nor thirty year — he might say he'd been born in a chimbley, and be 
know'd uncommon veil as 'sheenery vos vus nor a' no use : and as 
to ker-hewelty to the hoys, every body in the chimbley line know'd- 
as veil as he did, that they liked the climbin' better nor nuflin as 
vos." From this day, we date the total fall of the last lingering 
leuinant of May-day dancing, among the ilite of the professicHi : and 
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from this period we commence ft new era. in that portion of out spring 
usociatioQS, which relates to the 1st of Hay. 

We are aware that the unthinldag part of the population will meet 
vs here, with the assertion, that dancing on May-day still continues 
—that " greens" are annually seen to roll along the streets — that 
youthi ia the garb of clowns, precede them, giving vent to 
the ebullitions of their sportire fancies ; and that lords and ladies 
fi>llow in their wake. 

Granted. We are ready to acknowlei^ that in outward show, 
these processions have greatly improved : we do not deny the 
introduction of solos on the drum ; we will even go so far as to ad- 
mit an occasional fantasia oa the triangle, but here our admisaiona 
end. We positively deny that the sweeps have art or part in these 
proceedings. We distinctly charge the dustmen with throwing 
what tbey ought to clear away, into the eyes of the public. We 
accuse scavengers, brickmakers, and gentlemen who devote their 
eneigtes to the costermongering line, with obtaining money once a- 
year, under false pretences. We cling with peculiar fondness to 
the custom of days gone by, and have shut out conviction as long 
as we could, but it has forc^ itself upon us ; and we now proclaim 
to a deluded public, that the May-day dancers are not sweeps. Hie 
size of them, alone, is sufficient to repudiate the idea. It is a n(^ 
torious fact that the widely-spread taste for register-stoves has ma- 
terially increased the demand for small boys ; whereas the men, 
who, under a fictitious character, dance about the streets on the first 
of May nowadays, would he a tight fit in a kitchen flue, to say 
nothing of the parlour. This ia strong presumptive evidence, but 
we have positive proof — the evidence of our own senses. And here 
is our testimony. 

Upon the momtag of the second of the merry month of May, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty-six, we 
went out for a stroll, with a kind of forlorn hope of seeing something 
or other which might induce us to believe that it was really spring, 
and not Christmas: and after wandering as far as Copeahagen 
House, without meeting any thing calculated to dispel our impres- 
sion that there was a mistake in the almanacks, we tunted back 
down Maiden-lane, with the intention of passing through the ex- 
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teosire colony lying; between it and Battle-bridge, which is inhabited 
by proprietorB of donkey-carts, boilers orhoTseflesh, makers of tiles, 
and sifters of cinders ; and throngh this colony we should have passed, 
without stoppage or interruption, if a little crowd gathered round a 
^edbad not attracted our attention, and induced us to pause. 

When we say a " shed," we do not mean the conservatory sort of 
building, which, according to the old song', Love tenanted when he 
was a young man, but a wooden house with windows stuffed with 
rage and paper, and a small yard at the side, with one dust-cart, two 
baskets, a few shovels, and little beapo of cinders, and fragments of 
china and tiles scattered about it. Before this inviting spot we 
paused ; and the longer we looked, the more we wondered what ex- 
citing circumstance it conid be, that induced the foremost members 
of the crowd to flaxen their noses against the parlour window, in the 
vain hope of catching a glimpse of what was going on inside. Af- 
ter staring vacantly about us for some minutes, we appealed, touch- 
ing the cause of this assemblage, to a gentleman in a suit of tar- 
pauling, who was smoking his pipe on our right hand ; but as the 
only answer we obtained was a playful inquiry whether our maternal 
parent had disposed of her mangle, we determined to await the issue 
in silence. 

Judge of our virtuous indignation, when the street-door of the 
shed opened, and a party emei^d therefrom, clad in the costume 
and emulating the appearance of May-day sweeps 1 

The first person who appeared was " my lord," habited in a blue 
coat and bright-buttons, with gilt paper tacked over the seams, 
yellow knee-breeches, pink cotton stockings, and shoes ; a cocked 
hat, ornamented with shreds of various-coloured paper, on his head, 
a&oufuef the size of a prize cauliflower in bis button-hole, a 
long-Belcher handkerchief in his right hand, and a thin cane in his 
left. A murmur of applause ran through the crowd (which was 
chiefly composed of his lordship's personal friends), when this 
graceful figure made his appearance, which swelled into a burst of 
applause as his fair partner in the dance bounded forth to join him. 
Her ladyship was attired in pink crape over bed- furniture, with a 
low body and short sleeves. The symmetry of her ankles was par- 
tially concealed by a very perceptible pair of frilled trousers ; and 
e which might have resulted from the circumstance 
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of hei vhite satin shoes being a few sizes too lar^, vas obviated bf 
theii being firmly attached to her legs with strong tape suidals. 

Her head was ornamented with a profusion of artificial flowers ; 
and in her hand she bore a lai^ brass ladle, wherein to receive 
what she figuratively denominated " the tin." The other characters 
were a young gentleman in girl's clothes and a widow's cap : two 
clowns who walked upon their hands in the mud, to the immeasur- 
able delight of all the spectators ; a man with a dram ; another 
man with a fiagelet ; a dirty woman in a large shawl, with a box 
under her arm for the money, — and last, though not least, the 
" green," animated by no less a personage than our identical friend 
in the tarpauling suit. 

The man hammeredawayatthe drum, the flagelet squeaked, the 
sbovela rattled, the " green"" rolled about, pitching first on one side 
and then on the other — my lady threw her right foot over her lefl 
ankle, and her left foot over her right ankle, alternately ; and my 
lord ran a few paces forward, and batted at the " green," and then 
a few paces backward upon the toes of the crowd, and then went to 
the rigbt, and then to the left, and then dodged my lady round the 
" green ;" and finally drew her arm through his, and called upon 
the boys to shout, which they did lustily — for this was the dancing. 
We passed the same group accidentally in the evening. We 
never saw a " green" so drunk, a lord so quarrelsome (no : not 
eren in the house of peers after dinner), a pair of clowns so melan- 
choly, a lady so muddy, or a party so miserable. 

How has May-day decayed I How many merry sports, such as 
dancing round the Maypole, have fallen into desuetude ! And, ap- 
parently trifiing as their loss may appear, with how many profligate 
and vicious customs have they been replaced! How much of 
cheerfulness, and simplicity of character, have they carried away 
with them, and how much of degradation and discontent have they 
left behind ! 
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brokers' and marine-store shops. 

When we affirm that brokers' shopn are strange places, and that 
if an anthentic history of their contents could be procured, it would 
furnish many a. page of amusement, and many a melancholy tale, it 
is 'necessary to explain the claas of shops to which we allude. — . 
Perhaps when we make use of the tern " Brokers* Shop," the 
mkids of our readers will at once picture Urge, baudsome ware- 
houses, exhibiting a long perspectire of French- polished dlning- 
tables, rosewood chiffoniers, and mahogany washhand-staads, with 
an occasional vista of a four-post bedstead aud hangings, and an 
appropriate foreground of dining-room chain. Perhaps they will 
imagine that we mean an humble class of second-hand fomiture 
repositories. Their ima^nation will then naturally lead them to 
that street at the back of Long-acre, which is composed almost 
entirely of brokers' shops : where you walk through grovea of deceit- 
ful, showy-looking furniture, and where the prospect is occasionally 
enlivened by a bright red) blue, and yellow hearth-rug, emb^lished 
with the pleasing device of a mail-coach at full speed, or a strange 
animal, supposed to have been originally intended for a dog, with 
a mass of worsted-work in his mouth, which conjecture has likened 
to a basket of flowers. 

This, by the by, is a tempting article to young wives in the 
humbler ranks of life, who have got a. first-floor front to furnish—* 
they are lost in admiratiou, and hardly know which to admire most. 
The dog is very beaudful, but they have got a dog already on the 
l>est tea-tray, and two more on the mantelpiece. Then there is 
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something so genteel about that mail-coach and the passengers 
outside (who aie all hat) give it such an air of reality ! 

The gooda here are adapted to the taste, or rather to the 
meaoBj of cheap purchasers. There are some of the most beautiful 
looking Pembroke tables that were ever beheld: the wood as green 
as the trees in the Park, and the leaves almost as certain to fall 
off iu the course of a year. There is also a most extensive assort- 
ment of tent and turn-up bedsteads, made of stained wood, and in- 
numerable specimens of that base impo«tion on society — a bo& 
bedstead. A tum-up bedstead, is a blunt, honest piece of furniture; 
it may be slightly disguised with a sham drawer, and sometimes a 
mad attempt is even made to pass it off for a bookcase : ornament it 
as you will, however, the tum-up bedstead seems to defy disguise, 
imdto insist on having it distinctly understood that be is a tum-up 
bedstead, and nothing else ; that he is iadispeniobly necessary, and 
that being so useful, he disdains to be ornamental. 

How different is the demeanour of a sofa bedstead 1 Ashamed 
of its real use, it strives to appear an article of luxury and gentihty 
—an attempt in which it miserably fails. It has neither the respeot- 
^lity of a sofa, nor the virtues of a bed ; every man who keeps a 
aofa bedstead in his house, becomei a party to a wilful and de- 
signing fraud— we question whether you could insult him more, 
than by insiouating that you entertain die least suspicion of it* 
real ase. 

To letnm from this digreswon, we beg to say, that neither of 
these classes of brokers' shops forms the subject of this dcetch. 
The shops to which we advert, are immeasurably inferior to those on 
whose outward appearance we have slightly toucbed. Our readers 
must often have observed in some by-street, in a poor neighbour- 
hood, a small dirty shop exposing for sale the most extraordinary 
and confused jumble of old, worn-out, wretched articles, that can 
well be imagined. Our wonder at their ever having been bought, 
is only to be equalled by our astonishment at the idea of their evef 
being sold again. On a board, at the side of the door, are placed 
ftbout twenty books — ail odd volumes, and as many wine-glasses 
—all different patterns ; several locks, an old earthenware pan, full 
of rusty keys ; two or three gaudy chimney-ornaments— cracked of 
course ; the remains of a lustre, without any drops, a round fnune tike 
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a capital O, which has once held a miiroi ; a flute, complete with the 
exceptiOD of tbe middle joint; apairof caTling-ironB, and atinder- 
boz. Id front of the ahap-ifindow, are ranged BOme half-dozen high- 
backed cbaira, frith apinal complaints and wasted legs ; a corner cup- 
board, two or three very dark mahogany tables with flaps like ma- 
thematical pToblems; tome pickle-jars, some surgeons' ditto, with 
gplt labels and without stoppers ; an unframed portrait of some lady 
who flourished about the beginning of the thirteenth century, by an 
ftttist who never flourished at all ; an incalculable host of etceteras 
of every descriptioa, including bottles and cabinets, rags and bones 
fenders and street-door knockers, fire-irons, wearing-apparel, and 
bedding, a hall-lamp, and a room-door. Imagine, in addition to this 
incongmous mass, ablack doll in a white frock, with two faces — one 
looking op the Street, and the Other looking down, swinging over 
the door: a board with the squeezed-up inscription " Dealer in marine 
stores," in lanky white letters, whose height is strangely oat of pro- 
portion to tbeir width ; and you have before you precisely the kind 
of shop to which we wish to direct yonr attention. 

Althoagh the heten^neous mixture of things which we have at- 
tempted to describe, will be found at all these places, it is curious, 
to observe how truly and accurately some of the minor articles which 
are exposed forsale — articles of wearing-apparel, for instance — ^mark 
the characterof the neighbourhood. Take Drury-lane and Covent- 
garden for example. 

This is essentially a theatrical neighbourhood. There is not a 
potboy in the vicinity who is not, to a greater or less extent, a 
dramatic character. The errand-boys and chandler's- shop-keepers* 
sons, are all stage-struck : they " get up" plays in back kitchens 
hired for the purpose, and will stand before a- shop-window for 
hours, contemplating a great staring portrait of Mr. somebody or 
other, of the Royal Coburg Theatre, " as he appeared in the 
character of Tongo the Denounced." The consequence is, that 
there is not a marine-store shop in the neighbourhood, which does 
not exhibit for sale some faded articles of dramatic flnery, such as 
Aree or four pairs of soiled buff boots with turn-over red tops, 
heretofore worn by a " fourth robber," or " fifth mob ;" a pair of 
rusty broadswords, a few gauntlets, and- certain resplendent orna- 
ments, which, if they were yellow instead of white, might be taken 
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for insurance plates of the Sun Fire-office. There are several of 
these shops in the aarrow streets and dirty courts, of which there 
are so many near the national theatres,' and they all have tempting 
goods of this description) with the addition, perhaps, of a lady's 
piok dress covered with spangles, white wreaths, stt^ shoes, and 
a tiara like a tin lamp reflector. They have been purchased of 
some wretched supiernumeraTies, or sixth-ra.te actors, and are now 
offered for the benefit of the rising geueration, who, on condition of 
their making certain weekly payments, amounting in the whole to 
about ten times their value, may avail themselves of such desirable 
bargains. 

Let us take a very different quarter, and apply it to the same test. 
Look at a marine-store dealer's, in that reservoir of dirt, drunken- 
ness, and drabs : thieves, oysters, baked potatoes, and pickled 
salmon — Ratcliff-highway. Here the wearing- apparel is all nautical. 
Rough blue jackets, with mother-of-pearl buttons, oilskin hats, 
CoaTse checked shirts, and large canvass trousers, that look as if 
they were made for a pair of bodies, instead of a pair of legs, are the 
staple commodities. Then there are large bunches of cotton pocket' 
handkerchiefs, in colour and pattern unlike any, one ever saw be- 
before, with the exception of those on the backs of the three young 
ladies without bonnets who passed us just now. The furniture is 
much the same as elsewhere, with the addition of one or two models 
of ships, and some old prints of naval engagements in still older 
frames- In the window are a few compasses, a small tray cod- 
taining silver watches, in clumsy thick cases ; and tobacco-boxes, 
the lid of each ornamented vritb a ship or an anchor, or some such, 
trophy. A sailor generally pawns or tells all he has before he has 
been long ashore, and if he does not, some favoured companion 
kindly saves him the trouble. In either case, it is an even chance 
that he afterwards unconsciously repurchases the same things at 
a higher price than he gave for them at first. 

Again : pay a visit with a similar oli^ect, to a part of London, as 
unlike both of these as they are to each other. Cross over to the 
Surrey side, and look at such shops of this description as are to be 
found near the King's Bench prison, and in " the Rules." How 
different, and how steikingly illustrative of the deoay of some of the 
unfortunate residents in this part of the metropolis ! Imprisonment 
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and neglect have done their work. There is contamtnatioa in the 
profligate denizens of a debtor's prison ; old friends ha?e fallen 
off; the recollection of former prosperity has passed away, and 
with it all thoughts for the past, all care for the future. First, 
watches and rings, then cloaks, coats, and all the more expensive 
articles of dress have found their way to the pawnbroker's. That 
miserable resource has failed at last, and the sale of some trifling 
article at one of these shops, has been the only mode left of raising 
a shilling or two, to meet the urgent demands of the moment. — 
Dressing-cases and writing-desks, too old to pawn but too good to 
keep : guns, fishing-rods, musical instruments, all in the same 
condition, have first been sold, and the sacrifice has been but 
slightly felt. But hunger must be allayed, and what has already 
become a habit, is easily resorted to, when an emergency arises. 
Light articles of clothing, first of the ruined man, then of his 
wife, and at last of their children, even of the youngest, have 
been parted with piecemeal. There they are, thrown carelessly 
together until a purchaser presents himself — old, and patched and 
repaired, it is true, but the make and materials tell of better days, 
and the older they are, the greater the mUery and destitutioo of 
those whom they once adorned. 
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GIN<3HOPS. 



It is a vary remarkable circumBtance, that different trades u^ 
year to partake of the disease to which elephants and dogs are 
e^iecially liable, and to lun stark, staring, ntTiag mad, periodically. 
The great distinction between the annuals and the trades, is, that 
the former run mad with a certain degree of propriety — they ace 
very legular in their iiregularidas. We know the period at which 
the en^gency will arise, and provide E^ainst it accordingly. If aa 
elepb&nt ma mad, we are all ready for hitn — kill or care — pills or 
ballets— calomel in conserve of roses, or lead in a musket-barrel. If 
a dog happen to look unpleasantly warm in the summer months, and 
to trot about the shady side of the streets with a quarter of a yard 
of tongue hanging out of his mouth, a thick leather muzzle, which 
lias been previously prepared in compliance with the thou°;htful in- 
junctions of the Legislature, is instantly clapped over his head by 
way of making him cooler, and he either looks remarkably unhappy 
for the next six weeks, or becomes legally insane, and goes mad as 
it were, by act of Parliament. But these trades are as eccentric 
as comets ; nay, worse, for no one can calculate on the recurrence 
of the strange appearances which betoken the disease. Moreover, the 
contagion is general, and the quickness with which it diffuses itself* 
almost incredible. 

We will cite two oi three cases in illustration of our meaning - 
Six or eight years ago, the epidemic began to display itself among 
the linendrapers and haberdashers. The primary symptoms,' were 
an inordinate love of plale-glass, and a passion for gas-lights and 
gilding. The disease gradually progressed, and at last attained a 
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fearful height. Quiet dusty old shops in different parts of town 
were pulled down; spacious premises with stuccoed fronts and 
■ gold letters, were erected iostead ; floors were covered with Turkey 
carpets ; roofs supported by massive pillars ; doors knocked into 
windows, a dozen squares of glass into one, one shopman into a 
dozen, and there is no knowing what ifould have been done, if it 
had not been fortunately discovered, just in time, that the Commis- 
sioners of Bankrapts were as competent to decide such cases as the 
Commissioners of Lunacy, and that a little confinement and gentle 
examination did wonders. The disease abated. It died away; aad 
ft year oitwoof comparatire tranquillity ensued. Suddenly it burst 
ont again among the chemists ; the symptoms were the same, with 
the addition of a strong desire to slick the royal arms over the shop- 
door, and a great rage for mahogany, varnish, and expensive flow- 
cloth. Theuithe hosiers were infected, and began to pnll down 
flieir shop-fronts, with frantic recklessness. The mania again died 
away, and the public began to congratulate themselves upon its en- 
tire disappearance, when it burst forth with tenfold violence among 
the publicans and keepers of^" wine-vaults." From that moment it 
has spread among them with unprecedented rapidity, exhibiting a 
concatenation of all the previous symptoms; and onward k hu 
nished to every part of tovm, knocking down all the old public- 
houses, and depositing splendid mansions, stone balustrades, rose* 
wood fittings, immense lamps, and illuminated clocks, at the corner 
flf every street. 

The extensive scale on which these places are established, and the 
ostentatious manner in which the business of even the smallest among 
them, is divided into branches, is most amusing. A handsome plate 
of ground glass in one door directs you " To the Counting-house," 
another to the " Bottle Department;" a third to the " Wholesale 
Department ;" a fourth, to " The Wine Promenade ;" and so forth, 
antil we are in daily expectation of meeting x^tii a " Brandy Bell," 
' or.a " Whiskey Entrance." Then ingenuityis exBausted in deviip- 
ii^f attractive titles for the different deBcri|AionB of gin ; and the 
dram-drinking portion of the community aa they gaze upon the 
gigantic black and white announcements, which are only to be 
equalled in size by the figures beneath them, are I^t in a state of 
pleasbg hesitation between " The Cream of the Valley," " The 
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Out and Oat," " The No Mwtake," " The Good for Mixing," 
*■ The Teal Knock-me^awn," " The celebrated Batter Gin," " The 
legtilar Flare-up," and a dozen other, equally inviting and whole- 
some liquenn. Although places of this description are to be met 
with in every second street, they are invariably numerous and 
splendid, in precise proportion to the dirt and poverty of the snr- 
roundmg ne^hbourhood. The gin-shops in and near Drury-lane, 
Holborn, St. Giles's, Coven t-garden, and Clare-market, are the 
handsomest in London. There is more of filth and squalid misery 
near those great thoroughfares than in any part of this mighty city. 
We will endeavour to sketch the bar of a large gin-shop, and its 
ordinary customers, for the edification of such of our readenasmay 
not have had opportunities of observing such scenes ; and od the 
chance of finding one, well suited to our purpose, we will make for 
Drury-lane, through the narrow streets and dirty courts which divide 
it from Oxford- street, and that classical spot adjcuningthe brewery at 
the bottom of Tottenham-court- road, best known to the initiated as 
the " Rookery." 

The filthy and miserable appearance of this part of London 
can haidly be imagined by those (and there are many sach) 
wbo have not witnessed it. Wretched houses with broken windows 
patched with rags and paper, every room let out to a difiisrent family 
and in many instances to two or even three ; fruit and " sweet-stuff" 
iDBDufocturers in the cellars, barbers and rsd-herring venders in the 
front parlours,and cobblers in the back ; a bird-fancier in the first floor 
three families on the second, starvation in the attics, Irishmen in the 
passage; a "musician " in the front kitchen, and a charwoman 
and five hungry children in the back one — filth every where — a gut- 
ter before the houses and a drain behind them — clothes drying and 
riopi emptying from the windows: girls of fourteen or fifteen 
with matted hair walking about barefooted, and in white g^^at- 
coats, almost their only covering ; boys of all ages, in coats of all sizes 
and no coats at all ; men and women, in every variety of scanty and 
dirty apparel, lounging, scolding, drinking, smoking, squablmg, 
fighting, and swearing. 

Yon turn the corner, what a change 1 All is light and brilliancy. 
The hum of many voices, issues from that splendid gin-shop which 
forms the commencement of the two streets opposite, and the ffcy 
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building with the fantastically wnamented parapet, the illuminated' 
dock, the plate-glaBS windows surrounded by stucco rosettes, and 
its profusion of gas-lights in richly-gilt bunierfi, is perfectly dazzling 
when contrasted with the darkness and dirt we have just left. The 
interior is even gayer than the' exterior. A bar of French polished 
mahogany, elegantly carved, extends the whole width of the place ; 
and there are two aide-aisles of great casks, painted green and gold, 
enclosed within a light brass rail, and bearing such inscriptions at 
"Old Tom, 549;" "Young Tom, 360;" " Samson, 1421." Be- 
yond the bar is a lofty and spacious saloon, full of the same en- 
Ucing vesseb, with a gallery running round it, equally well furnished. 
On the counter, in addition to the usual spirit apparatus, are two 
or three little baskets of cakes and biscuits, which are carefully se- 
cured at the top with wicker-work, to prevent their contents being 
oulawfully abstracted. Behind it, are two showily-dressed damsels 
with large necklaces, dispensing the spirits and " compounds," 
They are assistedby the ostensible proprietor of the concern, a stout 
coarse fellow in a fur cap, put on very much on one side to give 
him a knowing air, and display his sandy whiskers to the best ad- 
vantage. 

• The two old washerwomen, who are seated on the little 
bench to the left of the bar, are rather overcome by the 
head-dresses and haughty demeanour of the young ladies who 
ofBciate ; and receive their half-quartern of gin and peppermint, 
with considerable deference, prefacing a request for " one of 
them soft biscuits," with a " Jlst be good enough, ma'am," &c; 
Iliey are quite astonished at the impudent air of the young 
fiellow in a brown coat and bright buttons, vho, ushering in 
bis two companions, and walking up to the bar in as careless a 
maimer as if he bad been used to greeu and gold ornaments all 
his life, winks at one of the young ladies with singular coolness, 
and calls for a " kervorten and a tbree-out glass," just as if the 
place were his own. " Gin for you, sir ?" says the young lady when 
•be has drawn it : carefully looking every way but the right one, to 
riiow that the wink bad do effect upon her. " For me, Mary my 
dear," replies the gentleman in brown. ' " My name an't Mary as it 
happens," says the young girl,-in a most insinuating manner as she 
ddiventhe change, "Well, if it an't, it ought to be," responds the 
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irreaistible one ; " all the Maryg as ever I see, was haodsome gals.*" 
Here ttie yoang lady, not precisely remembering how Hashes are 
managed in such cases, abruptly ends the flirtation by addresMnp 
the female in the faded featliers who has jtist entered, an^ who, after 
stating explicitly, to prevent any subsequent misunderstanding, that 
" this gentleman pays," calls for " a glass of port wine and a bit of 
sugar," the drinking which, and sipping another, accompanied by 
mndry whisperings to her companion, and no small quantity of gig- 
gling, occupies a considerable time. 

Those two old men who came in "just to have a drain," finished 
their third quartern a few seconds ago ; they have made themselves 
crying dmnk, and the fet comfortable-looking elderly women, wbo 
had " a glass of rum srub" eadi, having chimed in with tbeir com- 
plaints on the hardness of the times, one of the women has agreed 
to stand a glass round, jocularly observing that " grief neve* 
mended no broken bones, and as good people's wery scarce, what 
I says is, make the mostim 'em, andthat's all about it ;" a sentiment 
which appears to afford unlimited satisfaction to those who bava 
nothing to pay. 

It is growing late, and the throng of men, women, and children, 
who have been constantly going in and out, dwindles down to two 
or three occasional str^^lers — cold, wretched -looking creatures, in 
the last stage of emaciation and disease. The knot of Irish laboiu<- 
en at the lower end of the place, who have been alternately shaJcing 
hands with, and tbreateaiug the life of, each other for tiie lasthoun 
become furious in their disputes, and finding it impossible to silence 
one man, who is particularly anxious to adjust the difference, tbey 
resort to the iniallibte expedient of knockiug hini down and jumping 
on him afterwards. The man in the fur cap, and the potboy rui& 
out: a scene of riot and confusion ensues ;' half the Irishmen get 
shut out, and the other half get shut in, the potboy is knocked 
among the tubs in no time ; the landlord hits every body, and every 
body hiu the landlord, the barmaids scream, the police come in; 
and the rest is a confused miKture of arms, legs, staves, torn coals, 
shouting, and struggling. Some of the party are borne off to the 
station-house, and the remainder slink home to beat their wives foi 
complaining, and kick the children for darhig to be hungry. 

We have sketched this subject very slightly, not only beoanaa our 
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limitG compel us to do so, but becauEe, if it were pursued further, it 
would be painful and repuleiTe. Well-disposed gentlemen, and 
charitable ladies, would alike turn with coldneas and disgust from 
a description of the drunken besotted men, and wretched broken- 
down miserable women, who form no inconsiderable portion of the 
fiequenters of these haunts ; forgetting, in the pleasant conscious- 
ness of their own high rectitude, the poverty of the one, and the 
temptation of the other. Glu-drinking is a great Tice in England, 
but poverty is a greater ; and until you can cure it, or persuade a 
half-famished wretch not to seek relief in the temporary oblivion of 
his own misery, witli the pittance which, divided among his family, 
would jnst furnish a morsel of bread for each, gin-shops will increase 
in number and splendour. If Temperance Societies could surest 
«n antidote against butter and distress, or establish dispensaries 
for the gratuitous distribution of bottles of Lethe-water, gin-palaces 
vonld be numbered among the things that were. Until then, their 
. decrease may be despaired of. 
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THE pawnbroker's SHOP. 

or all the numerouB receptacles for mif ery and distress vrith which 
the streets of London unhappily abound, there are, peihapa, none 
which present such striking scenes of vice and poverty as the pawn- 
broker's shops. The very nature and description of these places oc- 
casions their being but little known, except to the unfortunate foeiogs 
whose profligacy or misfortune drives them to seek the temporary re- 
lief they offer. The subject may appear, at first sight, to be any thing 
but an inviting one, but we venture on it nevertheless, in the hope 
that, as far as the limits of our present paper are concerned, it will 
present, at all events, nothing to disgust even the most fastidious 
reader. 

There are some pawnbrokers' shops of a very superior description. 
There are grades in pawning as in every thing else, and distinctions 
must be observed even in poverty. The aristocratic Spanish cloak 
and the plebeian calico shirt, the silver fork and the flat iron, the 
muslin cravat and the Belcher neckerchief, would but ill assort to- 
gether ; so the better sort of pawnbroker calls himself a silversmith, 
and decorates his shop with handsome trinkets and expensivejeweU 
lery, while the more humble money-lender boldly advertises his call- 
ing, and invites observation. It is with pawnbrokers' shops of the 
latter class, that we have to do. We have selected one for our pur- 
pose, and will endeavour to describe it. 

The pawnbroker's shop is situated near Drury-lane, at the corner 
of a court, which affords a side entrance for the accommodation of 
such customers as may be desirous of avoiding the observation of the 
passers-by, or the chance of recognition in the public street. It is a 
low, dirty-looking, dusty shop, the door of which stands always doubt- 
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folly, a little way open, half iaviting;, half repelling the hesitatJDg 
TiBtter, who, if he be as yet uninitiated, examines one of the old gar- 
net brooches in the window for a minute or two with affected eager- 
ness, as if he contemplated making the purchase ; and then looking 
cautiously ronnd to ascertain that no one watches him, hastilysllnks 
in : the door closing of itself after him, to just its former width. The 
shop froDt and the window-frames bear evident marks of having been 
ODce painted: but what the colour was originally, or at what dale it 
was probably laid on, are at this nemote period questions which may 
be asked, but cannot be answered. Tradition states that the transpa- 
rency in the front door, which displays at night three red balls on A 
bine ground, once bore also, inscribed in graceful wsTes, the words 
"Money advanced on plate, jewels, wearing apparel, andeveryde- 
scription of property," but a few illegible hieroglyphics are all that 
now remain to attest the fact. The plate and jewels would seem to 
have disappeared together with the anouncement, for the articles of 
stock, which are displayed in some -profusion in the window, do not 
include any very valuable luxuries of either kind. A few old china 
cup*, some modern vases adorned with paltry pmntings of three Spa- 
nish cavaliers playing three Spanish guitars, or aparty of boors carou- 
sing: each boor with one leg painfully elevated in the air, by way of 
expressing his perfect freedom and gaiety ; several sets of chessmen, 
two or three flutes, a- few fiddles, a round-eyed portrait staring in 
astonishment from a very dark ground; some gandily-bound prayer- 
books and testaments, two rows of silver watches quite as clumsy 
and almost as targe as Furguson's first ; numerous (dd-&shioned ta- 
ble and tea spoons displayed, fan-like, in half-dozens ; strings of co- 
ral with great broad gilt snaps; cardsof rings and brooches, fastened 
and labelled separately, like the insects in the British Museum'; cheap 
silver penholders and snuff-boxes, with a masonic star, complete the 
iewellery department ; while five or six beds in smeary clouded ticks, 
strings of blankets and sheets, silk and cotton handkerchief, and 
wearing apparel of every description, form the more us^ul, thoU{^ 
even less ornamental, part of the articles exposed for sale. An ex- 
tensive collection of planes, chisels, saws, and oUier carpenters' tools,, 
which have been pledged, and never redeemed, form the foreground 
of the picture ; while the laige frames full of ticketed bundles whick 
are dimly seen tbroug:h the dirty caMment up stairs — the sqoalid 
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neighboUrliood — tbe adjoining houiet, 8traggiiagri ahninken , tnd rot- 
ten, vith one or two fitthy, unwholetome-looldog heads, thiust out 
of every window, and old red pan* and stunted plants exposed on dte 
tottering parapets, to the loanifeat hazard of the heads of the pass' 
«n.by — the noisy men loitering under the archnayat the corner of 
the court, or about the gin-shop next dooi, and their wives patiently 
Standing on the curb-stone, with large baskets of cheap vegeUbles 
shing round them for sale, are its Immediate auxiliaries. 

If the outside of the pawnbroker's shop be calculated to attract 
the attention, or excite the interest, of the speculative pedestrian, its 
interior cannot f&il to produce the same efiect in a very increased de- 
gree. The front door, which we have before noticed, opeif into the 
common shop, which is the resort of all those customers whose habi- 
tual acquaintance with such scenes renders them indifferent to the 
observation of their companions in poverty. The aide door opens 
into a small passage from which tome half-dozen doors (which may 
be secured on the inside by bolts) open into a corresponding number 
of little dens, or closets, which face the counter. Here the mora 
timid or respectable portion of the crowd shroud themselvea from 
the noticeoftiie remainder, and patiently wait until the gentlenian 
behind the counter, with the curly black hair, diamond ring, and 
double silver watch-guard, shall feet disposed to favour them with 
bis notice — a consummation which depends considerably on the 
temper of the aforesaid gentleman for the time being. 

At the pxesent moment this elegantly- attired individual, is in the 
actof entering the duplicate he has just made out, in a ihick book, 
a process from which he is diverted occasionally, by a conversation 
he is carrying on with another young man similarly employed at a 
little distance ftomhim, whose allusions to " that last bottle of soda- 
water last night," and " how regularly round my hat he felt himself 
when the young 'ooman gave 'em in cha^," would appear to 
refer to the consequences of some stolen joviality of the precedii^ 
evening. The customo^ generally, however, seem rather unable to 
participate in the antuseaient derivable from this source, for an old 
sallow-looking woman, who has been leaning with bodi arms on the 
counter with a sm^l bundle before her, for half an hour previously, 
■ttddenly interrupts the coHvarsationiiy addressing the jewelled shop- 
Mwn '.' ' " Mow, Mr. Henry, d« maka haste, tbete's a good aon], fix 
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toy two gmndcbildreD's locked up at home, and I'm afeer'd of the 
fire," The shopman iligbtly raises bis head, with an air of deep ab- 
•traction, and resumes his entry with as much deliberation as if be 
vere engraving. " You're in a huny, Mrs. Tatham, this ev'nin', aa't 
you ?" is the^nly notice he deigns to take, after the lapse of fivs 
minutes or so. " Yes, I am indeed, Mr. Henry ; now, do serve me 
next, there's a good creetur. I wouldn't worry you, only it's «U 
along o' Uiem botherin' children." — " WhM have yon got here?" 
inquires the shopman, unpinning the bundle—" old concern, I Rup- 
pOB&— pair o' stays and a petticoat. You must look up somethin' ^sst 
old 'ooman ; I can't lend you any thing more upon them, they're 
completely worn out by this time, if it's only by putting in, aod 
taking out again, three times a week." — "Oh I you're a rum ua, you 
are," replies the old woman, laughing extremely, as in duty bound; 
"I wish I'd got die gift of the gab likeyou;see if I'd be up the spout 
BO often then. No, no ; it an't the petticut ; it's a child's frock and a 
beautiful ailk-ankecker, as belongs to my husband. He gave four 
•hillin' for it, the werry same blessed day as he broke bis arm."— 
" What do you want upon these ?" inquires Mr. Henry slightly glanc- 
mg at the articles, which in all probability are old acquaintances. 
" What do you want upon these V — " Eigh teen pence."— " Lend 
you ninepence." — " Oh, make it a shilUn'i there's a dear— do 
now." — "Not another farden." — "Well, 1 suppose I must take it." 
The duplicate is made out, one ticket pinned on the parcel, the other 
given to the old woman : the parcel is flung carelessly down into a 
corner, and some other customer prefers his claim to be served 
without further delay. 

The choice falls cm an unshaven, dirty, sottish-looking fellow, 
whose tarnished paper-cap, stuck negligently over one eye, com- 
municates an additionally repulsive expression to his very uninviting 
countenance. He was enjoying a little relaxation from his sedentary 
pursuits a quarter of an hour ago, in kicking his wife up Uie 
court. He has come to redeem some tools : — probably to complete 
a job with, on account of which he has already received som>e 
money, if his inflamed countenance and drunken staler, may be 
taken as evidence of the fact. Having waited some little time, kt 
makes hia presence known by venting his ill'bumour on a ragged 
nrdiia, who, being unabla to bring his face oa a level with tke c»u»- 
T 2 
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ter by any other procesa, lias employed himself in cliinbin|^ up, and 
then hooking himself oa with his elbotrs — an uneasy perch, from 
which he has follen at intervals, generally alighting on the toes of 
the person in his immediate vicinity. In the present case, the un- 
flwtunate little wretch has received a cuff which sends him reeling 
to the dooT ; and the donor of the blow is immediately the object of 
general indignatioo. 

" What do you strilce the boy for, you brut&?" exclaims a slip- 
shod woman, with two flat irons in a little basket. " Do you think 
he's your wife, you willin ?" — " Go and hang yourself 1" replies the 
gentleman addressed, with a drunken look of savage stupidity,' aim- 
ing at the same time a blow at the woman which fortunately misses 
its object. " Go and hang yourself; and wait till I come and cut 
you down." — " Cut you down," rejoins the woman, ■' I wish I had 
the cut^ng of you up, you wagabond! (loud.) Oh I you precious wago- 
bond ! (rather louder.) Where's your wife, you willin ? (louder still ; 
women of this class are always sympathetic, and work themselves 
into a tremendous passion on the shortest notice.) Your poor deac^ 
wife as you uses worser nor a dog-.— strike a woman — you a man ! 
(very shrill ;) I wish I had you — I'd murder you, I would, if I died 
for it." — "Now be civil," retorts the man fiercely. " Be civil, you 
wiper!" ejaculates the woman contemptuously, " An't it shocking?" 
she continues, turning round, and appealing to an old woman who is 
peepingout of one of the little closetswe have before described, and 
who has not the slightest objection to join in the attack, possessing, 
as she does, the comfortable conviction that she. is bolted in. "An't 
it shocking ma'am? ('Dreadful \ says the old woman in a parenthe- 
sis, not exactly knowing what the question refers to.) He's got a 
wife, ma'am, as takes in mangling, and is ' as 'duslrious and hard- 
working a young 'ooman as can be, (very fast) as lives in the back- 
parlour of our 'ous, which my husband and me lives in the front 
one (with great rapidity) — and we hears him a beaten' on her some- 
times when becomes home drunk, the whole night through, and 
not only a beat«n'ber, bntbesUen' his own child too, to make her 
more miserable — ugh, yod beast !— -and she, poor creater, won't 
■wear the peace agin him, nor do Mothin', because she likes the wretch 
arter all— worse luck 1" Here, as the woman has cotnptetely mm 
herself out of breath, the pawobroker himself, who hat just appealed 
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behiad tbe counter in a gray dressing-gown, embraces the favouraUe 
opportanityof putting in a word : — " Now I won't have none of this 
sort of thing on my premises," lie interposes with an air of authority ; 
"Mrs. Mackin, keep yourself to yourself, or you don't get four- 
pence for a flat iron here ; and Jinkins, you leave your tjcket here till 
you're sober, and send your wife for them two planes, for I won't have 
you in my shop at no price; so make yourself scarce, before 1 maks 
you scarcer," 

This eloquent address produces any thing but the effect desired ; 
the women rail in concert ; the man hits about him in all directions, 
and is in the act of establishing an indisputable claim to gratuitous 
lodgings for the night, when the entrance of his wife, a wretched 
worn-out woman, apparently in the last stage of consumption, 
whose face bears evident marks of recent ill-nsage, and whose 
strength seems hardly equal to the burden — light enough God 
knows— of the thin sickly child she carries in her arms, turns his 
cowardly rage in a safer direction. " Come home, dear," cries the 
miserable creature, in an imploring tone ; "do come home, there's 
a good fellow, and go to bed." — " Go home yourself," rejoins the 
furious ruffian, accompanying an epithet we will not repeat, with a 
kick we will not describe. " Do come home quietly," repeats the 
wife, bursting into tears. " Go home yourself," retorts the husband 
again, enforcing his argument, by the application we have before 
hinted at. The poor creature flies out of the shop, with the impetus 
thus administered, and her "natural protector" follows her up the 
court, alternately venting his rage in accelerating her progress, and 
>n knocking tbe little scanty blue bonnet of the unfortunate child 
over its still more scanty and faded-looking face. 

In the last box, which is situated in the darkest and most ob- 
scure comer of the shop, considerably removed from either of the 
gas-lights, are a young delicate girl of about twenty, and an elderly 
female, evidently her mother from the resemblance between them, 
who stand at some distance back, as if to avoid the observation even 
of the shopman. It is not their first visit to a pawnbroker's shop, 
for they answer without a moment's hesitation tbe usual questloitB, 
put in a rather respectful manner, and in a much lower tone than 
inual, of" What name shall I say ? — ^Yowr own property of course? — 
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Where do you lire, ma'am t — Housekeeper or lodger?" They 
bargain, too, for a higher loan than the shopman is at first inclined 
to ofTer, which a perfect stranger would be little disposed to do ; 
and the elder female urges her daughter on, in scarcely audible 
whispers, to exert her utmost powers of persuasion to obtain an 
advance of the sum, and espatiate on the value of the articles they 
have brought to raise a present supply upon. They are a small 
gold chain and a " Forget me not " ring, the girl's property, for 
they are both too small for the mother; given her in better Umes, 
prized perhaps once for the giver's sake, but parted vith now 
without a struggle, for want has hardened the mother, and her ex- 
ample has hardened the girl, and the prospect of receiving money 
coupled with a recollection of the misery they have both endured 
from the want of it — the coldness of old friends — the stern refusal 
of some, and the stiil more galling compassion of others — appears 
to have obliterated the consciousness of self-humiliation, Trtitck the 
bare idea of their present situation would once hare aroused. 

In the next box, is a young female, whose attire, miserably 
poor, but extremely gaudy, wretchedly cold but extravagantly fine, 
too plainly bespeaks her station in life. The rich satin gown 
with its faded trimmings, the worn-out thin shoes, and pink ailk 
stockings, the summer bonnet in winter, and the sunken face, 
where a daub of rouge only serves as an index to the ravi^;es of 
squandered health never to be regained, and lost happiness never to 
be restored, and where the practised smile is a wretched mockery 
of the misery of the heart, cannot be mistaken. There is something 
in the glimpse she bae Just caught of her young neighbour, and in 
the sight ofthe little trinkets she basoSered in pawn, that seems to 
have awakened in the woman's mind some long slumbering recollec- 
tion, and to have changed, for an instant, her whole demeanour. 
Her first hasty impulse was to bend forward as if to scan more mi- 
nutely the appearance of her half- concealed companions ; her next 
on seeing them involuntarily shrink from her, to retreat to the back 
of the box, cover her face with her hands, and burst into an agony 
of tears. 

Then are strange chords in the human heart, which will lie ^r- 
mant through years of depravity and wickedness, but which will ri- 
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bnite at last to some slight circumstance appaiently trivial in itself, 
but connected by some undefined and indistinct association, with 
past days that can nerer be recalled, and with bitter recollections 
from which the most degraded creature in existence cannot escape. 

There has been another spectator, in the person of a woman in the 
common shop ; the lowest of the low ; dirty, unbonneted, flaunting, 
and sloYenly, Her curiosity was at first attracted by the little she 
could see of the group ; then her attention. The half intoxicated 
leer changed to an expression of something like interest, and a feel- 
ing similar to that we have described, appeared for a moment, and 
only a moment, to extend itself even to her bosom. 

Who shall say how soon these women may change places ? The 
last has but two more stages — the hospital and the grave. How 
many females situated as her two companions are, and as she may 
bare been once, have terminated the same wretched coniiw, in the 
same wretched manner. One is already tracing htt footsteps with 
ftightful rapidity. How soon may the other follow her example! 
How many have done the same ! 
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CRIMINAL COURTS. 



We shall never foi^et tbe mingled feelings of awe and respect 
with which we used to gaze ou the exterior of Newgate in our 
schoolboy days. How dreadful iu rough heavy walls, and low 
massive doors, appeared to us — ihe latter looking as if they were 
made for the express purpose of letting people in, and never letting 
them out again. Then the fetters over the debtors' door, which we 
used to think were a himdfide set of irons, just hung up there, for 
convenience sake, ready to be taken down at a moment's notice, 
and riveted on the limbs of some refractory felon! We were 
never tired of wondering how the hackney -coachmen on the op- 
posite stand could cut jokes in the presence of sach honors, and 
drink pots of half-and half so near the last drop. 

Often have we strayed here in sessions time, just to catch a 
glimpse of the whipping-place, and that dark building on one side 
of the yard, in which is kept the gibbet with all its dreadful 
apparatus, and on the doorof which we half expected to see a brass 
plate, with the inscription " Mr. Ketch ;" for we never imagined 
that the distinguished functionary could by possibility live any where 
eUe. The days of these childish dreams have passed away, and 
with them many other boyish ideas of a gayer nature. But we still 
retain so much of our original feeling, that to this hour we never 
pass the building without something like a shudder. 

What London pedestrian is there who has not, at some time or 
other, cast a hurried glauce through the wicket at which prisoners 
are adroitt^ into this gloomy mansion, and surveyed the few ob- 
jects he could discern, with an indescribable feeling of curiosity ? 
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The thick door, plated with iron and mounted with spikes, just tow ' 
enough to enable you to Bee, leaning o?er them, an ill-laoldag fel- 
low in a broad- brimmed hat, belcher handkerchief and top-boots, 
with a brown coat, something between a great-coat and a " sport- 
ing" jadcet, on his back, and an immense key in his left hand. 
Perhaps you are lucky enough to pass, just as the gate is being 
opened ; tlien you see on the other side of the lodge, another gate, 
the very image of its predecessor, and two or three more turnkeys, 
who look like multiplic^ions of the first one, seated round a fire 
which just lights up the whitewa^ed apartment safGciently to 
enable you to catch a hasty glimpse of these difierent objects. W« 
have a great respect for Mrs. Fry, but she certainly ought to have 
written more romances than Mrs. Radcliffe. 

We were walking leisurely down the Old Bailey, sometime 
ago, whgn, j list as we passed this identical gate, it was opened by 
the officiating turnkey. We turned quickly round, as a matter of 
course, and saw two persons descending the steps. We could not 
help stopping and observing them. 

They were an elderly woman, of decent appearance, though 
evidently poor, and a boy of about fourteen or tifleen. The wo- 
man was crying bitterly ; she carried a small bundle in her hand, 
and the boy followed at a short distance behind her. Their little 
history was obvious. The boy was her son, to whose early coml'ort 
■be had perhaps sacrificed her own — for whose sake she had borne 
misery without repining, and poverty without a murmur : looking 
steadily forward to the time, when he who bad so long witnessed 
her ttru^les for himself, might be enabled to make some exertions 
for their joint support. He had formed dissolute connexions ; idle- 
ness had led to crime, and he had been committed to take his trial 
for some petty theft. He had been long in prison, and, d^r re- 
ceiving some trifling additional punishment, had been ordered to be 
discharged that morning. It was his first offence, and his poor old 
mother, still hopitig to reclaim him, had beeu waiting at ihe gate to 
implore him to return home. 

We cannot foi^t the boy ; he descended the steps with a 
dogged look, shaking his head with an air of bravado and obstinate 
determination. They walked a few paces, and paused. The wo- 
man put'berhand upon hi« shoulder in an agony of entreaty, and 
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the boy sullenly railed his head as if in refusal. It v&s a 
brilliant moming, and every object looked fresh and happy in 
the broad, gay sun-light ; he gazed round him for a few moroenti, 
bewildered with the brightness of the scene, for it was long since 
he bad beheld any thing save the gloomy walls of a prison. 
Perhaps the wretchedness of his mother made some impres- 
sion on the boy's heart ; perhaps some undefined recollection of 
the time when he was a happy child, and sbe bis only friend, and 
best companion, crowded on him — he burst into tears; and cover- 
ing his face with one hand, and hurriedly placing the other in his 
mother's, they walked away together. 

Curiosity has occasionally led us into both Courts at the Old 
Bailey, Nothing is so likely to strike the person who enters them 
for the first time, as the calm indifference with which the proceed- 
ings are conducted ; every trial seems a mere matter of business. 
There is a great deal of form, but no comp^wsion ; considerable 
interest, but no sympathy. Take the Old Court for example. 
There sit the Judges, with whose great dignity every body is ac- 
quainted, and of whom therefore we need say no more. Then 
there is the Lord Mayor in the centre, looking as cool as a Lord 
Mayor can look, with an immense bouquet before him, and habited 
in all the splendour of his office. Then there are the Sherifls, who 
are almost as dignified as the Lord Mayor himself, and the Bar- 
risters, who are quite dignified enough in their own opinion, and 
the spectators, who having paid for their admission, look upon the 
whole scene as if it were got up especially for their amusement. 
Look upon the whole group in the body of the Court — some whdiy 
engrossed in the moming papers, others CEvelessly conversing in 
low whispers, and othera, again, quietly dozing away an hour— and 
you can scarcely believe that the result of the trial is a matter of 
life or death to one wretched bung present. 

Turn your eyes to the dock ; watch the prisoner attentively for 
a few moments, and the fact is before you, in all its piunful reality. 
Mark how restlessly he has been engaged for the last ten minutes, 
in forming all sorts of fantastic figures with the herbs which are 
strewed upon the ledge before, him ; observe tb« ashy paleneu of 
his face when a particular witness appears, and how he changes 
his position and ifipea bis clammy forehead, and feverisk hiiklli 
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wh«n the case for the prosecution is closed, at if it vere a relief to 
him to feel that the jury knew the vortt. 

Hie defence is concluded ; the judge proceeds to sum up the evi- 
dence, and the prisoner watches the conDtenaaces of the jnry, as 
a dying man, clinging to life to the very last, vainly looks in thei 
faeeofhis physician for one alight ray of hope. They turn round 
to consult ; yon can almost hear the man's heart beat, as he bites 
the stallt of rosemary, with a desperate effort to appear composed. 
They resume their places — a dead silence prevails as the foreman 
delivers in the Terdict — " Guilty !" A shriek bursts from a 
female in the gallery ; the prisoner casts one look at the quar- 
ter from whence the noise proceeded, and is immediately hnr- 
ried from the dock by the gaoler. The clerk directs one of the 
officers of the court to " take the woman out," and fresh businew 
is proceeded with, as if nothing had occurred. 

No imaginary contrast to a case like this, could be as complete 
aa that which is constantly presented in the New Court, the gra- 
vity of which is frequently disturbed in no small degree, by ibc 
ennning and pertinacity of juvenile offenders. A boy of thirteen is 
tried, say for picking the pocket of some subject of her Majesty, 
and the offence is about as clearly proved as an offence can be. 
He is called upon for his defence, and contents himself with a lit- 
tle declamation about the jurymen and his country — asserts that 
all the witnesses have committed perjury, and hints that the police 
force generally, have entered into a conspiracy "again" hhn. 
However probable this statement may be, it fails to convince the 
Court, and some such scene as the following then takes place : — 
Court : Have youany witnesses to speak to yonr character, boy? 
Boy. Yes, ray Lord; fifteen gen'lm'n is a vaten outside, and 
vos a vaten all day yesterday, vich they told me the night afore 
my trial vos a comin' on. 

Court : Inquire for these witnesses. 

Here a very stout beadle runs out, and vociferates for the witnes- 
ses at the very top of his voice ; for you hear his cry grow fainter 
and fainter as he descends tiie steps into the court-yard below. 
After an absence of five minutes, he returns very warm and 
hoarse, and informs the Court of what it was perfectly well aware 
before— namelyt that there are no such witnesses in attendance. 
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Hereupon the boy sets up the most awful howlin^^ ever heard withio 
or without the walla of a court ; screws the lower part of the pftlms 
ofhishaads iato the corners of hiseyea, and endeavours to look the 
▼ery picture of injured innocence. The jury at once find him 
" guilty," aod his endeavours to squeeze out a tear or two are 
i^oubled. The governor of the gaol then states, in reply to an 
inquiry from the bench, that the prisoner has been under his care 
twice before. This the urchin resolutely denies in some such terms 
as — " S'elp me God, gen'lm'n, I never vos in trouble afore— in- 
deed, my JUird, I never vos. It's all a howen to my having a 
twin brother, vich has wrongfully taken to pH^ng, and vich is so 
exactly like me, that no vun ever knows the difference ^ween us." 
This representation, like the defence, fails iu producing the de- 
sired efiect, and the boy is sentenced, perhaps, to. seven years' trans- 
portation. Fiudiog it impossible to excite compassion, he g^ves 
vent to his feelings in an imprecation bearing reference to the eyes 
of " old big vig I" and as he declines to take the trouble of walking 
from the dock, he is forthwith carried out by tiro men, congratu- 
lating himself on having succeeded in giving every body as much 
tronUe as possible. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



A VISIT TO NEWGATE. 



. " Tni force of babit" i» a trite phrase in every body's mouth ; 
and it ia not a little remafkable that those who use it most as ap- 
plied to others, unconsciously afibrd in their own persons Bia^ular 
exaraples of the power which habit and custom exercise over the 
minds of men, and of the little reflection they are apt to bestow on 
■subjects with which every day's experience has rendered them 
familiar. If Bedlam could be suddenly removed like another 
Aladin's palace, and set down on the space now occupied by New- 
gate, scarcely one man out of a hundred, whose road to busineiB 
every morning lies through Newgate-street or the Old Bailey, would 
pass the building without bestowing a hasty glance on its small, 
grated windows, and a transient Uiought at least upon the con- 
dition of the unhappy beings immured in its dismal cells ; and yet 
these same men, day by day, and hour by hour, pass and repass 
this gloomy depository of the guilt and ihisery of London, in one per- 
petual stream of life and bustle, utterly unmindful of the throng of 
wretched creatures pent up .witbin it — may not even knowing, or if 
they do, not heeding the fact, that as they pass one particular angle 
of the maasiTe wall with a light laugh or a merry whistle, they staitd 
within one yard of a fellow>creature, bound and helpless, whose 
hours are numbered) from whom the last feeble ray of hope has 
fled for ever, and whose miserable career will shortly terminate in a 
violent and shameful death. Contact with death even in its leaat 
terriUe shape ia solemn and appalling. How much more awful is 
it to reflect on this near vicinity to the dying — to men in full 
health and vigonrt in the flown of youth or the prime of life, with 
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all their faculties and perceptions as acute and perfect as your own ; 
but dyii^, nevertheless — dying as surely — with the hand of death 
imprinted upon them as indelibly — as if mortal disease had 
wasted their frames to shadows, and loathsome corruption had 
already begun 1 

It was with some such thoughts as these that we determined not 
many weelis since to visit the interior of Newgate — in an amateur 
capacity, of course ; and, having carried our intention into effect, 
we proceed to lay its results before our readers, in the hope — 
' founded more upon the nature of the subject, than on any pre- 
sumptuous confidence in our own descriptive powers — that this 
paper may not be found wholly devoid of interest. We have only 
to premise, that we do not intend to fatigue the reader with any 
statistical accounts of the prison : they will be found at length in 
numerous reports of numerous committees, and a variety of autho- 
rities of equal weight. We took no notes, made no memoranda, 
measured none of the yards, ascertained the exact number of inches 
in no particular room ; are unable even to report of how many 
apartments the jail is composed. 

We saw the prison, and saw the prisoners ; and what we did sea, 
and what we thought, we will tell at once in our own way. 

Having delivered our credentials to the servant who answered 
onr koock at the door of the governor's house, we were ushered 
into the "office;" a little room, on the right-hand side as you 
enter, with two windows looking into the Old Bailey, fitted up 
like an ordinary attorney's ofiGce, or merchant's counting-house, 
with the usual fixtures— a wainscoted partition, a shelf or two, a 
deak, a couple of stools, a pair of clerks, an almanack, a clock, 
and a few maps. Alter a little delay, occasioned by sending into 
the interior of the prison for the officer whose duty it was to cha- 
peron OS, that functionary arrived ; a respectabte^looking man of 
about two or three and fifty, in a broad-brimmed hat, and full suit 
of black, who, but for his keys, would have looked quite as much 
like a clergyman as a turnkey : we were quite disappointed ; he 
had not even top-boots on. Followiog oar conductor by a door 
(^posite to that at which we had entered, we arrived at a small 
loom, without any otiier furniture than a little desk, with a book 
fin Tinters* autograplis, and a phdf, on which weie a Urn bona 
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for papers, and casts of the beads a:id faces of the two noto- 
riouB murderen, BUbop and Williams ; the former, in particular, 
ezhibitiog a style of head and set of features, which would hare 
afibrded sufficient moral grounds for his instant execution at any 
tirae, even bad there been no other evidsuce ^ainat him. Leaving 
this room also by an opposite door, we found ourself m the lodge 
which opens on the Old BaUey, one side of which is plentifully 
gamisbed with a choice collection of heavy sets of irons, including 
those worn by the redoubtable Jack Sheppard— 'genuine ; and 
Uioie taid to have been graced by the sturdy limbs of the no lew 
celebrated Dick Turpin — doubtful. From this lodge a heavy 
oaken gate, bound with iron, studded with nails of the same 
material, and guarded by another turnkey, opens on a few steps, if 
we rrasember right, which terminate in a n&rrow and dismal stone 
passage, running parallel with the Old Bailey, and leading to the 
diSerent yards, tbrough a number of tortuous and intricate 
windings, guarded in their turn by huge gates anl gratings, whose 
appearance is sufficient to dispel at once the slightest hope of 
escape that any new comer may have entertained : and the very 
recollection of which, on eventually traversing the place again, 
involves one in a maze of confusion. 

It is necessary to explain here, that the buildings in the prison 
or in other words the different ward*— form a'square, of which the 
four sides abut respectively on the Old Bailey, the old College of 
Physicians (now forming a part of Nev^te-market), the Sessions' 
bouse, and Newgate-street. The intermediate space is divided 
into several paved yards, in which the prisoners take such air and 
exercise as can be had in such a place. These yards, with the 
exception of that in which prisoners under sentence of death are 
confined (of which we shall presently give a more detailed descrip- 
tion), run parallel with Newgate-street, and consequently from the 
Old Bailey, as it were, to Newgate -market. The women's side it 
in Uie right wing of the prison nearest the Sessions-house ; and as 
we were introduced into this part of the building first, we wilt 
ftdopt the ssjne order, and introduce our readers to it also. 

Turning to the right, then, down the passage to which we jost 
now adverted, omitting any mention of intervening gates^for if 
we DotitKd every gate that wu unlocked for us to past through, 
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and locked again as soon as we had passed, we should require a, 
gate al every comma — we came to a door composed of thick ban 
of wood, through which were discernible, passing to and fro in a 
nanow yard, some twenty womea, the majority of whom, however, 
as soon as they were aware of the presence of strangers, retreated 
to their wards. One »de of this yard is railed off at a consider- 
able distance, and formed into a kind of iron cage, about five feet 
ten inches in height, roofed at the top, and defended in front by 
boa bars, from which the friends of the female )»'igoners communi- 
cate with them. In one comer of this singular-looking den was a 
yellow, haggard, decrepit old woman, in a tattered gown that had 
once been black, and the remains of an old straw bonnetf with 
IVtded ribbon of the same hue, in earnest conversation with a 
young girl — a prisoner of course — of about two-and -twenty. It 
is impossible to imagine a more poverty-stricken object, or a 
creature so borne down in soul and body, by excess of misery and 
destitution-. The girl was a good-looking robust female, with a 
profusion of hair streaming about in the wind — for she had no 
bonnet on — and a man's silk pocket-handkerchief was loosely 
thrown over a most ample pair of shoulders. The old wo- 
man was talking in that low, stiSed tone of voice which 
tells BO forcibly of mental anguish; and every now and then burst 
into an irrepressible sharp, abrupt cry of grief, the most distressing 
sound that human ears can hear. The girt was perfectly unmoved. 
Hardened beyond all hope of redemption, she listened doggedly to 
>.ber mother's entreaties, whatever they were : and, beyond inquiring 
after " Jem," and eagerly catching at the few halfpence her 
miserable parent bad brought hei, took no more apparent interest 
in the ctmversation than the most unconcerned spectators. God 
knows there were enough of them in the persons of the other 
prisoners in the yard, who were no more concerned by what was 
patUDg before their eyes, and within their bearing, than if they 
were blind and desif. Why should they be? Inside the prison, 
and out, sucb scenes were too familiar to them, to excite even a 
passing thought, unless of ridicule or contempt, for the display of 
fedings which they had long since forgotten, and lost ail sympathy 
foV. 

A little f^irthCT on, a sqsalid-looddog woman in a sknrttily. 
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thick-bordered csp, with her arms muffled up ia ft lai^ led shawl, 
the fringed ends of which straggled nearly to the bottom of a dirty 
white apron, was communicating some instructions to her visiter — 
her daughter evidently. The girlwas thinly clad, and shaking with 
the cold. Some ordinary word of recognltioD passed between her 
and her mother when she appeared at the grating, but neither hope, 
condolence, regret, nor afiection was expressed on either side. The 
mother whispered her instructionsj^and: the. girl received them with 
ber pii)ched-up half-starved features twisted into an exprefsion of 
careful cunning. It Was some scheme for the woman's der 
fence that she was disclosing ; and a sullen smile came over 
the girl's f&ce for an instant, as if she were pleased, not so 
much at the probability of her mother's liberation, as at the 
chance of her " getting off" in spite of her prosecutors. The 
dialogue was soon concluded; and with Ihe same careless indif- 
ference with which they had approached ^each other, the mother 
turned towards the inner end of the yard, and the girl to the gate 
at which she had entered^ 

The girl belonged to a <:lass — unhappily but too extensive — the 
very existence of which should make men's hearts bleed. Barely past 
her childhood 1 it. required but a glance to discover that she was one 
of those children born and bred in poverty and vice,' who have never 
known what childhood is ; who have never been taught to love and 
court a parent's amile, 01 to dread a parent's frown. The thousand 
nameless endearments of childhood, its gaiety and ite innocence, are 
alike unknown to ;them. They have entered at once upon the 
stem realitiesand miseries pf life, and to their better nature it is al- 
most hopeless to appeal in aftettimes, by any of the references whit^ 
will awaken, if it be only for a moment, some good feeling in 
ordinary bosoms, however conupt they may have become. Talk 
to them of parental solicitude, the happy days of childhood, and the 
merry games of infancy 1 Tell them of hunger and the streets, 
beggary and stripes, the gin-shop, the station-house, and the pavm- 
brokers, and they will understand you. 

Two or three women were standing at difiereut parts of the 
grating conversing with their friends, but a very large proportion of 
the prisoners appeared to have no friends at all, beyond such of 
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tb^ old compauknB u might happen to be within the walls. So, 
passing hastily down the yard, and paasing only for an instant ur 
notice the little incidents we have just recorded, we weie conducted 
up a clean and wall-i^hted flight of stone stairs to one of the wan^ 
There are several in this part of the building, bat a description of 
<»ae » a description at the whole. 

It was a spacious, bare, whitewashed apartment, lighted of course, 
by windows looking into the interior of the prison, but far more 
light and airy than one could reasonaUy expect to find in such a 
sitnatiott. There was a large fire with a deal taUe before it, round 
which tea or a dozen women were seated on wooden forme at 
dinner. Along both sides of the room ran a shelf; and below it, at 
regular intervals, a row of large hooks were fixed in the wall, on 
each of which was hung the sleeping-mat of a prisoner ; her rug and 
blanket being folded up, and placed on the shelf above. At night 
these mats are placed upon the floor, each beneath the book on 
whicfa it hangs during the day; and the ward is ihus made tb 
answer the purposes both of a day-room and sleeping apartment. 
Over the fireplace was a lai^ sheet of pasteboard, on which were 
displayed a variety of texts from Scripture, which were also scat- 
tered about the room in scraps about the size and shape of dte 
copy-slips which are used in schools. On the table was a svffideiit 
provisioD of a kind of stewed beef, and brown bread, in pewter 
dishes, which are kept perfectly bright, and displayed on shelves in 
great order and regolarity when Utey are not in use. 

The women rose hastily on onr entrance, and retired in a harried 
manner to either tiide of the Breptace. Tlisy were all cleanly — 
many of them decently — attired, and there was nothing peculiar 
either in their appearance or demeanour. One or two resumed 
the needlework which they had probably laid aside at the con>- 
mencement of their meal, others gazed at the visiters with listlaK 
cnriosity, and a few retired behind their com;»nions to the very 
end of the room, as if desirous to avoid even the casual observaticHi 
of the strangers. Some t^d Irish women, both in this and other 
wards, to whom the thing was no novelty, appeared perfectly in- 
different to out presence, and remained standing close to the seats 
from which they had jast risen ; but the general feeling aHKwg-the 
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females seemed to be one of imeaeiiiess during; dK period of om 
stay aiBOtig; them, wbich was very Isief. Not a word W»S uttered 
riuring tlie time of our lemminiag, unlets indeed by the wardswoKUlft 
hi reply to some questioa which we put to tiw turnkey who ac- 
companied us. In every ward on the female side a wMdswotaan is 
sppeinted to pieseire Order, aad a mmilar r^ul&tion is adopted 
wnraig the m^es. The WE^dsmen and wardswomen ^re aK 
ymoaen, selected for good conduct. They alone are allowed the 
privilege of sleeping on bedsteads; a small stump bedstead being 
l^ed in every ward for that parpose. On both sides of tbe jail is 
a small receiWag-room to which prisoners are conducted on {heil 
-first icceptioR, and whence they cannot be removed until they have 
been examined by the surgeon of tbe prison.* 

Retracing our steps to the dismal passage in which we feund our- 
■elvei at first (and which, by the by, contains ihtee or four dark 
<elli for the accommodatioD of refractory prisoners) we were led 
througfa a narrow yard to the " school" — a portion of the pmon 
■et apart for boys under fonrteen years of age. In a tolerable- 
sized «oom, in which were writing-materials and some copy-books, 
v*a the sefaocdraaster, with a couple of his pupils; and die re- 
nainder having been fetched from an adjoiuing apartment, the 
whole were draws up in line for our inspection. There were four- 
teen of them in all, some with shoes, some without ; some In pina- 
A>ree without jackets, others in jackets without phiaforea, sad one 
in scarce any thing at all. 1^ whole number, without an ex- 
ception we believe, had been committed for trial on charges of 
pocket-picking; and fourteen such villanous little faces we never 
beheld.— Tliere was oot one redeming feature among them — not a 
glance of honesty — not a wink expressive of any thing but tbe 
gallows and tbe hulks, in the whole collection. As to any thir^ 
like shame or contrition, that was entirely out vl the question. 
They were evidently quite gratified at being thought worth the 
trouble of looking at ; their idea appeared to be that we bad come 
to see Newgate as a grand affair, and that they were an iadi»- 



* Tbe rcgulstiona of tlia priBon reUtice IQ ilie confinemeat of prisonen during 
tbe di7, tbeir ileapin^ M nigbl. ilisir iiking Ibeir ineiU, and other mftsn («f 
g*ai economv Iwt* be«n all ■Jtered — grEitl; for tlu bottir — aiaae ttils akatcli wu 
trlitUn tbiee yniB uo. 
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peiuable part of the ihow : and every boy as he " fell in" to th^ 
line, actually weined ai pleawd and important as if he had done 
■otnething; excesBirely meritorious in getting there at all. We 
never lo<dced upon a more diaagreeahle. sight, because, we nevei 
taw fourteen Buch bopelew and iireclaimable wretches before. 

On either «ide of the schoolryaid is a yard for men, in one <^ 
whicb— that towuds Newgate-atreet>— prisoners of the more re- 
spectable clau are confined. Of the other we have little de~ 
Bcription to ofier, as the difierent wards necessarily partake of the 
same character. They are provided, like thewards on thejwomen's 
side, with mats and rugs, which are disposed of in the same 
manner daring the day ; and the only very striking difference be- 
tween their appearance and that of the wards inhabited by the 
females, is the utter absence of any employment whatever. Hud- 
dled together upon two opposite forms, by the fireside, sit twenty 
men perhaps; here a boy in livery, there a man in a rough great- 
coat and top-hoots ; further on, a desperate -looking fellow in hit 
shirt sleeves, with an old Scotch cap upon his shagigy head^near 
him again, a tall rufiian, in a smock-frock, and next -to him a 
miserable being of distressed appearance, with his head resting on 
bis hand ;— -but all alike in one respect, all idle and listless : wbea 
they do leave the Are, sauntering moodily about, lounging in the 
jrindow, or leaning against the wall, vacantly swinging tluar 
bodies to and fro. With the exception of a man reading an old 
newspaper in two or three instances, this was the case in every 
ward we entered. 

The only communication these men have with their fiiends Is 
through two close iron gratings, with an intermediate space of about 
a yard in width between the two,BO that nothing can be handed across, 
nor can the prisoner have any commuoicatjon by touch with the 
person who Tisits him. The married men have a separate grating, 
at which to see their wives, but its construction is ihe same. 

The prison chapel is situated at the back of the governor's house, 
the .latter having no windows looking into the interior of the 
prison. Whether the associations connected with the place — the 
knowledge that here a portion of the burial service is, on some 
dreadful occasions, performed over the quick and not upon the dead 
—.cast over it a still more gloomy and sombre air than art has tm- 
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parted to it, we know not, but its appearance is very ' slrllcin^. 
There is something in a silent and deserted place of worafaip highly 
solemn and impressive at any time; and the very dissimifalrity of 
this one from any ne have been accustomed to, only enhances the 
impression. The meanneBS of its appointments— the bare and 
scanty pulpit, with the paltry painted pillars on either side — the 
women's gallery with its great heavy curtain, the men's with its 
nnpainted benches and dingy front — the tottering little table at the 
altar, with the commandments on the wail above it, scarcely legiUe 
through laclE of paint and dust and damp — so unlilte the rich velvet 
and gilding, the stately marble and polished wood of a modern 
church — are the more striking from their powerful contrast. T1ier» 
is one subject, too, which rivets the attention and fascinates the 
gaie, and from which we may turn disgusted and horror-stricken ta 
vain, for the recollection of it will haunt us, waking and sleeping, 
for months afterwards. Immediately below the reading-desk, on the 
floor of the chapel, and forming the most conspicuous object in its 
little area, is the condemned pew ; a huge black pen, in which the 
wretched men who are singled out for death, ate placed, on the 
Sunday preceding their execution, in sight of all their fellow-pri- 
soners, from many of whom they may have been separated but a 
week before ; to hear prayers for their own souls, to join in the re- 
sponses of their own burial service, and to listen to an address, 
warning their recent companions to take example by their fate, and 
ui^^g themselves, while there is yet time — nearly four-and-twenty 
hours — to " turn, and flee from, the wrath to come I" Imagine 
what have been the feelings of the men whom that fearful paw hat 
enclosed, and of whom, between the gallows and the knife, no 
mortal remnant may now remain ; think of the hopeless dining to 
life to the lost, and the wild despair, far exceeding in anguish 
the felon's death itself by which they have heard the certainty 
of their speedy transraission to another world, with all tlieir 
crimes upon their heads, rung into their ears by the officiating 
dei^man ! 

At one time— 4ad at no distant period either— the coffins of die 
men about to be executed, were placed in that pew, upon the teat 
by thui «de, during the whole service. It may seem incndiUe, 
but it is strictly true. Let us hope that the inoreased spuit of civi- 
lization and humanity which abolished this frightful and d^pmliog 
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custKMn, may exteEtd iUelf to other usages equally baibaroH; 
usages whicb ha«9 not even the plea of utility in their defence, aa 
ewcy year's expuience haa dtown (hem to be more and mora 



Leaving the chapel, detcendiog to the passage bo frequently aUor 
4(d to^ and ismiing the yaid before noticed as being allotted to 
ptsoneis of a mote respectable description than the generality of 
MCn confined here, the visiter anivea at a thick, iron gate of great 
siae tmd Btrength. Having been admitted through it by the turn- 
key on duty, he tnmi sharp round to the left, aod pauses before- 
another gate; and hariog passed this last barrier, he stands in the 
Boat terrible pait of this gloomy bnilding — the condemned ward. 

Tbe press-yard, wellknonn by name to newspaper readers, from 
itfl frequnnt mention (fcvmerly thank Giod 1) in accoimta of ezecu- 
IMDS, is at the conMuc of the bcilding, and next to the ordinary's 
boose, in Newgate-street : mnaing from Newgate-street, towards the 
centre of the priacm, parallel with Newgate-maikeL It is a long* 
nanow court of whi(^ a portion of the wall in Newgate-atieet focns 
we end, and the gate tbe other. At tbe upper end, on the left-hand 
■~thatis, adjoining the wall in Newgate-Btreet — isacistero of watcc» 
4nd at tbe bottom a double grating (of which tbe gate itself forma a 
put) similar to that bdore deacribed. Tbioi^ the«e gretes the [«i- 
sonen are illoved to see their friends, a turnkey always remaining 
in the vacant space between, duiing the whole interview. Inuna- 
diMely o& the right fiM you enter, is a building containiBg the prea*- 
man, day-room, and cells; the yard is on every side svnOHaded by 
ietty wallB gu^ed by oAcuaux de Jrise i and the wbtAe h ander 
i1m constant inipectioa of vigilant and ezparieneed turnkeys. 

In the fiiat apartment into which we were condncted — which wes 
attbe top of a staircase, and immediately over the press-room— 
Ten five-md-twenty or thirty pmoners, all under sentence of 
death, awaiting the result of the recorder's report— men of all ages 
sod apfearancea, frona hardened old offender with swardiy &c« 
and grizzly beard of three day's growth, to a handsome bc^, not 
ftarteen yean old, of singularly youthful appearance even lor that 
ig«v vrho bad been condemned for bniglary. Then was nothing 
remarkable in the appearance of these prisoners. One or two de- 
ctndy-d w B stid nen were brooding with a dejected air over the fire; 
aerera) little groups of two or three had been engaged in oonvar*. 
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ntu)n at the upper end of the room, or in the windom ; and the re- 
naindei vrera crowded round a youagman seated at the table, who. 
aj^peared to be engaged in teaching Uie yonn^ <Hies to write. 
Ttte roon was large, airy, and clean. There was very little anxiety 
or tncDtal suffeiing depicted in the countenance of any of ike men ; 
—they had alt been sentenced to death, it is true, and the reconler's- 
v^oit had not yet been made ; but we question whether there was 
one man among them, not withstanding;, who did not know that al- 
tbosgh he had nndei^ne the ceremony, itnever was intended that. 
bii life duHild be sacrificed. On the table lay a testament, but. 
there were no signs of its having been in recent use. 

In the pTess-room below, were three men, the natuie of whose 
(rfr^ice rendered it necessary to separate them, even from their com- 
panions in guilt. It is along, sombie room, with two windows 
sunk into the stone wall, and here the wretched men are pinioned 
OB the momingoftheirexecution, before moving towards the scaffold. 
1^ fate of one of these men was uncertain ; some mitigatory cir- 
comatances having come to light since his trial, which had been 
hnmanely represented in the proper quarter. The other two had 
Dicing to' expect from the mercy of the crown ; their doom was 
sealed ; no plea could be urged in extenuation of their crime, and 
they well knew that for them there was no hope in this world. "The 
two short ones," the turnkey whispered, " were dead men." 

The man to whom we have alluded as entertaining some hopes <^ 
escape, was loangiogat the greatest distance hecould place between 
hioiEelf and his companions, in the window nearest the door. He 
was probably aware of our approach, and had assumed an air' 
of courageous indifference ; his face was purposely averted towardi 
the window, ^td he stirred not an inch while we were present. The 
otbet two laeo were at the upper end of the room. Oneofthem, 
who was imperfectly seen m the dim light, had his back towards 
hb, and was stooping over the fire with bis right arm oo the manteln 
piece, and his head sunk upon it. The other was leaning on the 
nil of the furthest window. The light fell full upon lum, and 
eommnnicated to his pi^e, haggard face, and disordered hair, an i^ 
. pearance which, at that distance, was perfectly ghastly. Uischedi 
rested upon his hand ; and, with his face a little raised, arid his 
eyN widdy staring bef<ne him, he seemed to be anconseiously m- 
tent on counting the chinks in the opposite wall. We passed this 
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room again afterwards. The first man was pacing up and down 
the court with a firm military atep — he had been a soldier in the foot- 
guards — and a cloth cap jauntly thrown on one side of the head. 
He bowed respectfully to ourconductor, and the salute was returned. 
The other two still remained in' the positions we have described, 
and were motionless as siatites.* 

A few paces up the yard, and forming a continuation of the 
building, in which are the two rooms we have just quitted, lie the 
condemned cells. The entrance is by a narrow and obscure stair- 
case leading to a dark passage, in which a charcoal stove casts a 
lurid tint over the objects la its immediate vicinity, and difTuses 
aomething like warmth around. From the left-hand side of this 
passage, the massive door of every cell on the story opens, and 
from it alone can Ihey be approached. There are three of these 
passages, and three of these ranges of cells one above the other, 
but in size, furniture and appearance, they are all precisely alike. 
Prior to the recorder's report being made, all the prisoners under 
sentence of death are removed from the day-room at five o'clock 
in the afternoon, and locked up in these cells where they are al- 
lowed a candle until ten o'clock, and here they remain until seven 
next morning. When the warrant for a prisoner's execution arrives, 
be is immediately removed to the ceils and confined in one of thetu 
until he leaves it for the scaffold. He i« at liberty to walk in the 
yard, but both in his walks and in his celt, he is constantly attended 
by a turnkey who never leaves him on any pretence whatever. 

We entered the first cell. It was a stone dungeon, eight feet 
long by six wide, with a bench at the farther end, under which 
were a common horse-rug, a bible, and prayer-book. An iron 
candlestick was fixed into the wall at the side; and a small high' 
window in the back admitted as much air and light as could struggle 
in between a douUe row of heavy, crossed iron bars. It contained 
no other furniture of any description. 

Conceivethesitoation of a man, spending his last night on earth 
in this cell. Buoyed up with some vague and undefined hope of 
reprieve, he knew not why— indulging in some wild and visionary 
idea of escaping, he knew not how — hour after hour of the three 
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preceding days allowed him for preparation, has fled with a speed 
which no man living would deem possible, for none but this dying 
man can know. He has wearied his friends with entreaties, ex- 
hausted the attendants with importunities, neglected in his feverish 
restlessness the timely wamingsof his spiritual consoler; and now that 
the illusion isat last dispelled, now that eternity is before him and guilt 
behind, now that his fears of death amount almost to madness, and 
an overwhelming sense of his helpless, hopeless state rushes upon him 
he is lost and stupified, and has neither thoughts to turn to, nor 
power to call upon the Almighty Being, from whom alone he can 
seek mercy and forgiveness, and before whom his repentance can 
alone aviil. 

Hours have glided by, and still he sits upon the same stone bench 
with folded arm«, heedless alike of the fast decreasing time before 
him, and the urgent entreaties of the good man at hia side. The 
feeble light is wasting gradually, and the deathlike stillness of the 
street without, broken only by the rumbling of some passing vehicle 
which echoes mournfully through the empty yards, warns him that 
the n%ht is waning fast away. The deep beli of St. Paul's strikes 
—one I He heard it ; it has roused him. Seven hours left ! He 
paces the narrow limiu of his cell with rapid strides, cold drops of 
tenor starting on his forehead, and every muscle of his frame qui- 
vering with agony. Sev^n hours ! He suffers himself to be led to 
his seat, mechanically takes the bible which is placed in his baud, 
and tries to read and listen. No : his' thoughts will wander. The 
book is torn and soiled by use — how like the book he read his les- 
ions in at school just forty years ago ! He has never bestowed a 
thought upon it since lie left it as a child :. and yet the place, the 
time, the room — nay, the very boys he played with, crowd as vividly 
l>efore him as if they were scenes of yesterday ; and some forgot- 
ten phrase, some childish word of kindness, rings in his ears like 
the echo of one uttered but a minute since. The deep voice of the 
clergyman recals him to himself. He is reading from the sacred 
book its solemn promises of pardon for repentance, and its atvful 
denunciatioD of obdurate men. He falls upon his knees and claspt 
hia hands to pravi Hush ! what sound was that? He starts upon 
his feet. It cannot be two yet. Hark ! Two quarters have struck ; 
— the third — the fourth. It is ! Six hours left. Tell him not of 
lepentance. Six hours' repentance for eight times six years of 
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guilt and nn I He buries hia face in his hands, and throws himself 
Ml the bench. 

Worn with watching and excitement, be sleeps, and the 
■tme unsettled state of mind pursues him in his dreams. An in- 
rapportable load is taken from his breast ; be is walking with bit 
irife in a pleasant field, wilh the bright blue sky above them, and a 
firesh and boundless proapect on every side — how diflereot from the 
Stone walls of Newgate I She is looking — not as she did when 
lie saw her for the last time in that dreadful place, hut as she used 
when he loved her — long, long ago, before misery and iU-treaU 
nent had altered her looks, and vice had changed his nature, and 
she is leaning upon his arm, and looking up into his face with 
tenderness and affection — and he does not strike her now, not 
nidely shake her from him. And oh I bow glad be is to tell 
berall he bad forgotten in thai last hurried interview, and to fall 
oa his knees before ber and fervently beseech het pardon fot 
«U the unkindness and cruelty that wasted her form and btok» 
herhearti The scene suddenly changes. He is on his trial again: 
daere are the judge and jury, and prosecutors, and witnesses, just 
u they were before. How full the court is — what a sea of heads 
—with a gallows, too, and a scaffold — and bow alt those people 
stare at Aim •' Verdict, "Guilty." No matter; he will escape. 

The night is dark and cold, the gates have been left open, and in 
an instant he is in the street, flying from the scene of his imprison- 
ment like the wind. The streets are cleared, the open fields aia 
gained an(^ the broad wide country lies before him. Onward be 
dashes in the midst of darkness, over hedge and ditch, through 
mnd and pool, bounding from spot to spot with a speed and light- 
ness, astonishing even to himself. At length be pauses: he must 
"be safe from pursuit now ; he will stretch himself on that bank and 
sleep till sunrise. 

A period of unconsciousness succeeds. He wakes cold and 
wretched ; the dull gray light of morning is stealmg into the cell, 
and falls upon the form of the attendant turnkey. Confused by hia 
dreams, be starts from his nnea^y bed in aiomentary uncertainty. 
it is but momentary. Every bisect in that iiarrow cell is too fright- 
fully real to admit of doubt or mistake. He is the condemned felon 
again, guilty and despairing ; and in two hours more he is a corpse. 
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THOUGHTS ABOUT PEOPLE. 

Tis Strange' with how little notice, good, bad, or indifiereift,' a 
maa may live and die ia- London. He awakens no sympathy in 
the breast of any single person ; his existence is a matter of interest 
to no one save himself, and he cannot be said to be. forgotten, when 
be dies, for no one remembered him when he was alive.. There 
ii a very numerous class of people ia this great metropolis 
who seem not to possess a single friend, and whom nobody appeals 
to care for. Urged by imperative necessity in the first instance, 
they have resorted to London in seacch of employment, and the 
means of subsistence. It is hard, we Icnow, to break the ties 
which bind us to our homes and friends, and harder stiU to efiace 
the thousand recollections of happy days and old times, which have 
been slumliering in our bosoms for years, and only rush upon the 
mind to bring before it, with startling reality,, associations connected 
with the friends we have leR:, the scenes we have beheld too pro- 
bably for the last^me, and the hopes we once cherished, but may 
entertain no more. "Diese men, however, happily for themselves, 
have long since forgotten such thoughts. Old country friends have 
died or emigrated ; former correspondents have become lost, like 
themselves, in the crowd and turmoil of some busy city, and they 
have gradually settled down into mere passive creatures of habit 
and endurance. 

We were seated in the enclosure of St. James's Park the other 
day, when our attention was attracted by a man whom vre imme- 
diately put down in our own mind as one of this class. He was a 
tall, thin, pale person, in a bla^ coat, scanty gray trousers, liule 
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pinched-np gaiters, and biown beaver gloves. He had ao umbrella 
ID his hand— not for use, for the day was fine — but evidently because 
be always carried one to the office ia the morning ; and he walked 
up and down before the little patch of grass on which the chairs 
are placed for hire, not as if he were doing it for pleasnre or re- 
creation, but as if it were a matter of compulsion, just as he would 
walk to the office every morning from the back settlements of 
Islington. It was Monday : he had escaped for four-and- 
twenty hours from the thraldom of the desk, and was walking here 
for exercise and amusement — perhaps for the first time in hia life. 
We were inclined to think he bad never had a holiday before, 
and that even now he did not know what to do with himsdf. 
Ciuldren were playing oa the grass ; groups of people were loiter- 
ing about, chatting and laug^hing, but the man walked steadily up 
end down, unheeding and unheeded, his spare pale face looking 
as if it were incapable of bearing the expression of curiosity or 
interest. 

There was something in the man's manner uid appearance 
which told us, we fancied, his whole life, or rather his whoI« 
day, foraman ofthis sort has no variety. We almost saw the dingy 
little back office into which he walks every morning, hangisg bis hat 
on the same peg, and placing his legs beneath the same desk : first 
taking off that black coat which lasts the year through, and putting 
on the one which did duty last year, and which he keeps in his desk 
to save the other. 'Hiere he sits till five o'clock, working on all 
day as regnlarly as the dial over the mantelpiece, whose hmd 
ticking is as monotonous as his whole existence, only raising 
his bead when some one enters the counting-house, or when, as 
in the midst of some difficult calculation, he looks up to the ceiling as 
if there were bspiration in the dusty skylight with a green knot in 
the centre of every pane of glass. About five, or half-past, he slowly 
dismount from his accustomed stool, and again changing his coat, 
proceeds to bis usual dining-place, somewhere near Bucklersbury. 
The waiter recites the bill of fare in a rather confidential manner— 
forhe is a regular custoraer — and after inquiring '* WJiat's in the 
best eut?" and "What was up last?" he orders a small plate of roast 
beef, with green i, and half-a-pint of porter. He has a small plate 
to-day, because greens are a penny more than potatoes, and lie had 
" two breads" yesterday, with the additional enormity of " a cheese" 
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tbe dsy before. This iraportant point bebg settled, he hangs np 
his hat— he took it off the moment he sat down— and bespeaks the 
paper aflertiie next gentleman. If he can get it while he is at din- 
ner, he appears to eat it with much greater zest ; balancing it againrt 
the water-bottle, and eating a bit ofbeef, and reading a line or two, 
alternately. Exactly at five minutes before the hour is up, he pro- 
duces a shilling, pays the reckoning, carefully deposits the char^ 
in his waistcoat-pocket (first deducting a penny for the waiter), and 
letums to the office, from which, if it is not foreign post night, he 
again sallies forth in about half an hour. He then walks home, at 
his usual pace, to his little back room at Islington, where he has his 
tea; perhaps solacing himself during the meal with the conversation 
of his landlady's little boy, whom he occasionally rewards with a 
penny, for solving problems in simple addition. Somethnes 
there is a letter or two to take up to his employer's, in Rus- 
sell-square; and then the wealthy manofbusiness, hearing his voice 
calls out from the dining-parlour, — " Ctune in, Mr. Smith:" and 
Mr. Smith, putUng his hat at the feet of one of die hall chairs, 
walks timidly in, and being condescendingly desired to s^ down, 
earefiilly tucks his tegs under his chur, and sits at a considerable 
distance from the table while he drinks the glass of sherry which 
- is poured out for him by the eldest boy, and after drinking which, 
he backs and slides out of the room, in a state of nervous agitation 
from which he does not perfectly recover, until he finds himself once 
more In the Islington -road. Poor, harmless creatures these men 
are ; contented but not happy ; broken-spirited and humbled, they 
may feel no pain, but they never know pleasure. 

Compare these men with another class of beings who, like them 
have neither friend nor companion, but whose position in society is 
the result of their own choice. These are generally old fellows 
with white heads and red faces, addicted to port wine and Hessian 
hoots, who from some cause, real or imaginary — generally the for- 
mer, the excellent reason being that they are rich, and their rela- 
tions poor — grow suspicions of every body, and do the misanthro- 
pical in chamhen, taking great delight in thinking themselves un- 
happy, and making every body they come near, miserable. You 
may see snch men as ^ese any where ; you will know them at cof- 
fee-houses by their discontented eiclamations and the luxury of 
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their dinnera ; at theatres,' by their always sitting in the same place 
and looking with a jaundiced eye on all the youD ^people near them; 
at church by the pomposity with which they enter, and the loud tone 
in which they repeat the responses ; at parties, by their gettingcross 
at whist and hating music, ^n old fellow of this kind will hare 
Ji is chambers splendidly furnished, and coHectbooks,plate, and pic- 
tures about liim in profusion ; not so much for his own grati6cation 
as to annoy those who have the desire, but not the means, to compete 
with hhn. He belongs to two or three clubs, and is envied, and 
flattered, and hated by the members of them all. Sometimes he 
will be appealed to by a poor relation — a manied nephew perhaps 
—for some little assistance and relief: and then he will declaim 
with honest indignation on the improvidence of young married peo- 
ple, the worthlessness of a wife, the insolence of having a family, 
the atrocity of getting into debt with a hundred and twenty-five 
pounds a-year, and other unpardonable crimes; winding up his ex- 
hortations witli a complacent review of his own conduct, and a 
delicate allusion to parochial Relief. He dies some day after dinner 
of apoplexy, having bequeathed his property to a Bible Society, 
and the Institution erects a tablet to his memory expressive of thdr ' 
admiration of his Christian conduct in this world, and their com- 
fortable conviction of bis happiness in the next. 

Bat next to our very particular friends, hackney-coachmen, cab- 
men, and cads, whom we admire in proportion to the extent of their 
cool impudence and perfect self-possession, there is no class of 
people who amuse us more than London apprentices. They are no 
longer an organized body, bound down by solemn compact to ter- 
rify his majesty's subjects whenever it pleases them to take offence 
in their heads and staves in their hands. They are only bound now 
by indentures ; and as to their valour, it is easily restrained by the 
wholesome dread of the New Police, and a perspective view of a 
.damp station-house, terminating in a police-ofiice and a reprimand. 
They are still, however, a peculiar class, and not the less pleasant 
for being inoffensive. Can any one fail to have noticed them in 
the streets on Sunday ? And were there ever such beautiful at- 
tempts at the grand and magnificent as they display in their owq 
proper persons ! We walked down the Strand a Sunday or two 
ago behind a little group; and they furnished food for our amuse- 
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ment the whole way. They had come out of lome part of the city ; 
it was between three and four o'clock in the aflemoon, and they 
were on their way to the Park. There were four of them, all arm- 
in-arm, with white kid glorea like so many bridegrooms, light trou- 
sers of unprecedented patterns, and coats for which the English 
language has yet no name — a kind of cross between a great-coat 
and a Burtout, with the collar of the one, the skirts of the other, 
and pockets peculiar to themselves. 

Each of the gentlemen carried a thick stick with a la^e tassel 
at the top. which he occasionally twirled gracefully round, and 
the whole four, by way of looking easy and unconcerned, were 
walking with a sort of paralytic swa^er Irresistibly ludicroui. 
One of the party had got a watch about the size and shape of a 
Ribstone pippin, jammed into his waistcoat-pocket, which he care- 
folly compared with the clocks at St. Clement's and the New 
Church, the illumiuated clock at Exeter 'Change, St. MarUn's 
Ohnich, and the Hoise Guards, and when they at last arrived ia 
Saint James's Park, the member of the party who had the best- 
made boots on, hired a second chair* expressly for his feet, and 
flung himself on this two-pennfworth of sylvan luxury with aa 
air which levelled all distinctions between Brookes's and Snooks's 
Crockford'a and Bagnig^e Wells. 

We may amile at such people as these, but they can never ex- 
cite our anger. "Hiey are usually on the best tenns with them- 
selves, and it follows almost as a matter of course, in good hnmour 
with every one about them. And if they do display a little occa- 
sional foolery in their own proper persons, it is surely more tolera- 
We than the precocions puppyism of the Quadrant, the whiskered 
dandyism of Regent-street and Pall-mall, or gallantry in its dob^e 
any when. 
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CHAPTER II. 



A CHRISTMAS DINGER. 

Cbeutmab time ! Tb« mm muat be a misanthrope iodwd, io 
whose breast something like a jovial feeling is not roused — in iriioae 
mind fome pleasant auociatiDns are not awalceo«d — by the lecnri 
rence of Christmas. Tbrae arc people whp wiU UH yon that Chris-' 
mas is not to Ihem what it used to be : that each ■acceedingChrist< 
mas has found some chenahed hoge, or happy prospect, of the year 
before, diouned or pawed away, and that the present only serres to 
lemind them of reduced circnmsttnces and stniteued iiiconies--<tf 
the feasts they once bestowed on hoUow fiiendB, and ctf the oold 
looks that meet them now, in adTersity and misfortnoe. ^vff 
heed such dismal reminiscenceH. There are few men who have lired 
\oag eoougt) in the world, who cannot call up snch thoughts any 
day in the year. Then do not select the merriest of the three hun- 
died and sixty-five, for your doleful recollections, but drsw you 
chair, nearer the blazing fire — fill the ^laas and send round the song 
•—and if your room be smaller than it was a dozen years ago, ot if 
your glass be filled with reeking punch, instead of spar)diiig wine,, 
put a good face on the matter, and empty it og'-hand, an4. fill ano- 
ther, and troll off the old ditty you used to sing, and thank God it's 
no worse. Look on the merry faces of your children as they sit 
round the fire. One little seat may be empty ; one slight form 
that gladdened the father's heart, and roused the mother's pride to 
look upon, maynot be there. Dwell not npon the past; think not 
that one short year t^, the fair child now resolving into dust, sat 
before you, with the bloom of health upon its cheek, and the gay un- 
consciousness of infancy in its joyous eye. Reflect upon yonr pre- 
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sent blessingi^— of which erery man has many — not on yottr past 
miafoitnnea, of which all mea have some. Fill your glass (^in, 
with a. merry h.ce and contented heart. Our life on it, hot yoni 
Ghristmas shall be merry, and your new year a happy one. 

Who can be insensible to the ontpouritige of good feeling, and 
the honest interchange of affectionate attachment, which abound at 
this season of the year ? A Christmas family-party ! We know 
nothiof in nature more del^htful I There seems a magic in the 
«ery name of Christinas. Petty jealonsies and discords are for- 
gotten : social fedings are awakened in bosomti to which they have 
long been strangers : father and son, or brother and sister, who hare 
met and passed with aTsrted gaze, c»: a look of cold recognition, for 
months before, proffer and retntn the cordial embrace, and bnry 
theirpast animosities in their present happiness. Kindly hearts that 
bare yearned towards each other, but have been withheld by false no- 
tions of pride and lelf-dignity, are again reunited, and all is kind- 
■ess and benevolei>ce ! Would that Christmas tasted the whole 
year through, and that the prejudices and passions which deform 
ear better nature, were never called into action among those to 
whom they shonld ever be strange^ ! 

The Christmas family-party that we mean, is not a mere assem- 
Uage of relations, got up at a week or two's notice, originating this 
year, having no family precedent in the last, and not likely to be 
tepeated in the next. It is an annual gathering of all the accessible 
BCubeis of the family, young or old, rich or poor ; and alt the ck9- 
dren look forward to it, for two mondis beforehand, in a fever 
of anticipation. Formerly it was held at grandpapa's ; but grand- 
papa gettingold, and grandmamma getting old too, and rather infirm 
disy have given uphonsekeejung, and domesricated themselves witk 
lucle George, so the piuty always tabes place at uncle George's 
lutuae, but grandmamma sends in most of the good tbiugs, and 
grandpapa always teill toddle down, all the way to Newgate-mar- 
ktf, to buy the tarkey, which he engages a porter to bring home be- 
hiiidhim in triumph, always insisting on the man's being rewarded 
with a glass of spirits, over and above hiv hire, to drink " a merry 
Christmas and a happy new year" to aunt Gec^e. As to grand- 
mamma ^e is very secret and mysterious fm twoor three days before- 
Itand, bat not sufficiently so to prevent rumours getting afloat that 
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she has purchased a beautiful new cap with pink ribbons for each of 
the servants, together with simdry bookS) and peaknives, and pen- 
cil-cases for the youoger branches ; to say nothing of divers secret 
additions to the order originally given by aunt George at the pastry- 
cook's, such as another dozen of mince-pies for the dinaer, and a 
large plum-cake for the children. 

On Christmas-eve, grandmamma is always in excellent spirits, and 
after employing all the children, during theday, instoningtheplnma 
and all (hat, insists regularly every year on uncle George coming 
down into the kitchen, taking off his coat, and stirring the pudding 
for half an hour or so, which uncle George good-humoured ly does 
to the vociferous delight of the children and servants ; and the 
evening concludes with a glorious game of blind-man's-bilff, in an 
early stage of which grandpapa takes great care to be caught, in 
«ider that he may have an opportunity of displaying hb dexterity. 

On the fcdlowing morning, the old couple, with as many of the 
. children as the pew will hold, go to church in great state, leaving annl 
George at home dustmg decauters and filling castors, and unde 
Geo^;e carrying -bottles into the dining-parlour, and calling for cork- 
screws, and getting into every body's way. 

"When the church-party return to lunch, grandpapa produces a 
small sprig of misletoe from his pocket, and tempts the boys to 
kiss their little cousins under it — a proceeding which afibrds both 
the boys and the old gentleman unlimited satisfaction, but which 
rather outrages grancbnamma's ideas of decorum, until grandpapa 
says, that when he was just thirteen years and three months old, 
Ac kissed grandmamma under a misletoe too, on whidi the children 
clap their hands, and laugh very heartily, as do aunt George iind 
uncle Geo^e ; and grandmamma looks pleased, and says, with a 
benevolent smile, that grandpapa always was an impudent dog, 
«n which the children laugh very heartily again, and grandpapa 
more heartily than any of them. 

But all these diversions are nothing to the subseqnent excitement 
when grandmamma in a high cap, and slate-coloured silk gown, and 
grandpapa with a beautifully plaited shirt-frill, and white nedcer- 
diief, seat themselves on one side of the drawing-room fire, with 
ande George's children and little cousins innumerable, seated ia 
tbe front, waiting the arrival of the anxionsly-expected visiters. 
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Suddenly a hackney-coach is heard to stop, and uncle Geoi^, 
vbo baa be«n looking out of the windon, exclaima " Here's Jane !" 
on which the children rush to the door, and helter-skelter down stairs; 
and UDcle Robert and aunt Jane, and the dear little baby, and tbe 
nurse, and the whole party, are nsheied up stairs amidst tumultuous 
shouts of " Oh, my !" from the chUdren, and frequently-npeated 
warnings not to hurt baby from the nuise : and ^ndpapa takes 
the child, and grandmamma kisses her daughter, and the coafusioQ 
of this first entry bas scarcely subsided, when some other aunts aud 
uncles with more cousins arrive, and the grown-up cousins flirt with 
each other, and so do the little cousins too, for that matter, and no- 
thing is to be beard but a confused din of talking, laughing, and 
merriment. 

A hesitating double knock at the street-door, heard during a 
momentary pause in the conT«rGat)on, excites a general inquiry. of 
" Who's that?" and two or three children, who hare been standing 
kt ^e window, announce in a tow voice, that it's " poor aunt Mar- 
garet." Upon which aunt George leaves the room to welcome the 
new comer,aiid grandmammadraws herself up rather stiff and stately, 
for Margaret married a poor man without her consent, and poverty 
not being a aofficiently weighty punishraeut for her offence, has 
been discarded by her friends, and debarred the sodety of her dear- 
Cflt relatives. But Christmas has come round, and- the unkind 
feelings that have struggled against better dispositioDS during the 
year, have melted away before itk genial influence, like haif-formed 
ice beneath the morning sun.' It is not difficult in a moment' of 
angry feeling for a parent to denounce a disobedient child ; but.to 
banish her at a period of general good-will and hilarity, from the 
hearth round which shehassat onso many anniversaries of the same 
day, expanding by slow degrees from infancy to girlhood, and then 
buTBtiDg, almost imperceptibly, into the high-spirited and beautiful 
woman, is widely diderent. Tbe air of conscious rectitude, and 
cold foq^eness, which the old lady has assumed, sitsill upon her ; 
and when tbe poor girl is led in by her sister, pale in looks and 
broken in spirit — not from poverty, for that she could bear, but from 
die consciouanesB of undeserved neglect, and unmerited unkindness 
—it is easy to see bow much of it is assumed. A momentary pause 
(ncceeda ; the girl breaks suddenly from her sister and throws her- 
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self, oobbmg, on her mother's neck. The father steps hastily fbr- 
Vard, and grasp* hei hiubEuid'a hand. Friends crovd lonnd to 
ctfer their hearty coDgtatulations, and happness and harmotiy 
■gain prevail. 

As to the dinner, it's perfectly delightful — ^nothing goes wrong, 
and ereiy body is in the very best of Bpirits, and dieposed to please 
and be pleased. Grandpapa relates a circumfitential account of the 
purchase of the tnrirey, with a slight digresBion relatrre to the pm- 
chase of previow turkeys, on former Chriatmas-di^ which grand- 
mamma corroborates in the minutest particnlar. UncleGeorge telb 
stories, and carves poaltry, and takes wme, and jokes with the chil- 
dren at the aide-table, and winks at the cousins that are making lore, 
or being made love to, and exhilarates every body with his good 
humour and hospitality ; and wheii at last a stout aerront, 'staggers 
is with ft gigantic padding witb a sprig of hoHy hi the top, there 
is sttdk a lan^iiog, and Aoudng, and clapping of little chubby 
hands, and kictciDg up of bt dumpy legs, as can only be equaHed 
1^ the applause with wluch the astonishing feat c^ pouring lighted 
brandy isto mince pies, is received by flie younger visiters. Then 
the desaeit I— «nd the wine !— and flw tan ! Such beantiM 
qteeches, and MC& songs, from aunt Margaret's busbsmd, whotanu 
nttobesncbanicenian, andss atteotrteto grandmamma I Even 
grandpapa not only nnga his annual song with utqvecedented 
vgov, but en benng- honoured with ax unanioMHis eteore, according 
to annual oiatom, actually contea out with a new one which nobody 
bat gi^^amma ever beard before : aad a young scape-grace of 
a consin, who has been in some diagiace with the tH people, fi» 
certain heinous sins of soussion and cotumissioa-^iiegjecting to 
call, and p«nisdag in dnnking Burton ale — astonishes evay body 
into c(»ivu]stons of lai^tter byvolunteciing the mOst extraoidinary 
comic songs that woe ever heajd. And thus the evenmg pasae^ 
In a strain of rational good-will and cheerfulness, doing more ts 
awaken the sympathies of every member of the party in bdalf oF 
his neighbour, and to perpetuate their good feelii^ daring the en' 
suing year, than ail the homilies that have ever been written, by 
all the Diviaea that kire ever lived. 
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CHAPTER HI. 



THE NEW YEAB, 



NxxT to CkristmasHlay, the most pteuant aaniial epoch tn ex- 
lEtence is the advent of the New Year. There are a. Uchrymdso 
iet of people who usker in the New Yeer with watching and fast- 
ing 9M if they were bound to attend as chief moumera at tbe 
ob§equies of the old odc. Now, we caanot bat thmk it a great 
deal more complimentary, both to the old year that has rolled 
away, and to the New Year that is just beg^oniag to dawn upon 
Di, to lee Uie old fellow out, and the new one in, with gaiety and 
glee. 

There must have been aome few occnrrences in the pact year to- 
wfaicb we can look back with a smile of dieerfnl recollection, if 
Bot with a feeling of heartfelt thankfalnesa. And we ar« bound by- 
every rule of justice aod equity to give the New Year credit for 
being a good ooe, until he proves himself unworthy the confidence 
we repose in him. 

Ibis is oar view of the nutter; andeatertainingit, notwithstand- 
iog our respect for the old year, one of the few remaining moments 
of whose existence passes away with every word we write, hen «a 
are, seated by our fireside im this last night of the old year, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-six, peniting this article with 
as jc^y a face as if nothing extraordinary had happened, or was 
abont to happen, to disturb our equanimity. 

Hackney-coaches and carriages keep rattling up the street and 
down the street in rapid succession, conveying, doubtless, smart] y- 
dreased coacfafuls to crowded parties ; loud and repeated douUe 
kno^s at the boose with green blinds, oppoMte, announce to the 
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whole neighbourhood that there's one lar^ party in the Street at 
all events ; and we saw through the window, and through the fo^ 
too, till it grew so thick that we rung for candles, and drew our 
curtains, pastrycooks' men with green boxes on their heads, and 
rout-furniture- warehouse-carts, with cane seats and French lamps, 
hurrying to the numerous bouses where an annual festival is held 
in honour of the occasion. 

We can fancy one of these parses, we think as well as if we 
were duly dress-coated and pumped, and had just been announced 
at the drawing-room door. 

Take the bouse with green blinds for instance. We know it is 
a quadrille party, because we saw a man taking up the front drawing- 
room carpet while we ast at l»eak&st this morning, and if further 
evidence be required, and we must tell the truth, we just now saw 
one of the young ladies " doing" another of the young ladies* 
hair, near one of the bedroom windows, in an unusual style of 
splendour, which nothing else but a quadrille party could possiMy 
justify. 

The master of the house with the green blinds is in a public 
oBBce ; we know the fact by the cut of his coat, the tie of his aeofc- 
cloth, and the self-satisfaction of his gait — the very green blinds 
themselves have a. Somerset- House air about them. 

Hark I — a cab! That's a junior clerk in the same office ; atidy 
sort of young man, with a tendency to cold and corns, who comes 
in a pair of boots with black cloth fronts, and brings his shoes in 
his coat-pocket, which shoes he is at this very moment putting on in 
the hall. Now he is announced by the man in the passage to another 
man in a blue coat, who b a disguised messenger from the office. 

Tbe man on the first landing precedes him to the drawing-room 
door. " Hr. Tupple!" shouU the messenger. " How are you, 
Tuppje V says the master of the bouse, advancing from Uie fire, 
before which he has been talking politics and airing himself. " My 
dear, this is Hr. Tupple (a courteous salute from the lady of the 
house); Tupple, my eldest daughter; Julia.my dear, Mr. Tupple: 
Tupple, my other daughters, my son, sir ;" Tupple rubs his 
bands very hard, and smiles as if it were all capital fan, and keeps 
constantly bowing and turnmg himself round till the whole family 
have been introduced, when he glidas into a chair at the comer of. 
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the sofa, and opens a miscellaneous conversation vith the young 
ladies upon the weather, and the theatreB, and the old year, and 
the last new murder, and the balloon, and the ladies' sleeves, and 
the festivities of the season, and a great many other topics of small 
talk beside. 

More double knocks I what an extensive party ; what an inces- . 
lant hum of conversation and general sipping of coffee ! We see . 
Tupple now, in our mind's eye, in the very height of his glory. He 
has just banded that stout old lady's cupto the servant, and now he 
dives among the crowd of young men by the door, to intercept the 
other servant, and secure the muffin-plate for the old lady's daughter, 
befbre he leaves the room ; and as he passes the sofa on bis way 
back, he bestows a glance of recognition and patronage upon the 
young ladies, as condescending and familiar as if he had known 
them from their infancy. 

Charming person that Mr. Tupple — perfect ladies' man— such 
a del^htful companion, too. Laugh! — nobody ever undorstood 
papa's jokes half bo well as Mr. Tupple, who laughs himself into 
convulsions at every fresh burst of facetiousness. Most delightful 
partner 1 talks through the whole set; and although he does seem 
at first rather ^y and frivolous, so romantic and with so much feel- 
ing ! Quite a love. No great favourite with the young men, cer- 
tainly, who sneer at, cmd a&ect to despise him ; but every body 
knows that's only envy, and they needn't give themselves the 
trouble to depreciate his merits at any rate, for Ma says he shall 
be asked to every future dinner-party, if it's only to talk to 
people between the courses, and to distract their attention when 
there's any unexpected delay in the kitclien. 

At supper, Mr. Tupple shows to still greater advantage than 
he has done throughout the evening, and when Pa requests 
every one to fill their glasses for the purpose of drinking happi- 
ness throughout the year, Mr. Tupple is so droll, insisting on 
all the young ladies having their glasses filled, notniths tan ding 
their repeated assurances that they never can, by any possibi- 
lity, think of emptying them : and subsequently begging permis- 
sion to say a few words on the sentiment which has just been ut- 
tered by Pa, when he makes one of the most brilliant and poetical 
1 that can possibly be imagined, about the old year and 

T 
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new one. After the tout has been drunk, uid vhen the ladies 
ktve retired, Mr. Tup[^e requests that every geiOleniaa will do hini 
the farour of fiiliii^ bb flats, for be has a toast to propose : od 
which all the gentlemen cry " Hear 1 hear 1" and pass the decan- 
ters accordingly : and Mr. Tupple being informed by the master of 
the house that they are all charged, and vaiting for his toast, 
rises, and begs to remind the gentlemen present, how much they 
have been delighted by the dazzling array of elegance and beauty 
which the drawing-roon has exhibited that night, and bow their 
senses have been charmed, and their hearts captivated, by the 
bewitching concentration of female loveliness which that very room 
has so recently displayed. (Loud cries of" Hear !") Much as he 
(Tupple) would be disposed to deplore the absence of the ladies, on 
other grounds, he cannot but derive some consolation from the 
reflection that the very circumstaoce of their not being present, 
enables him to propose a toast, which he would have oCbervise been 
prevented from giving — that toast he bega to say is — " The Ladies !" 
(Great applause). The Ladleal among whom the fascinating 
daughters of their excellent host, are alike conspicuous for their 
beauty, their accomplishmemts, and their elegance. He liegs them 
to drain a bumper to " The Ladies, and a happy new year to them !" 
(Prolonged approbatiou ; above which the noise of the ladies dan- 
cing the Spanish dance among themselves, over head, is distinctly 
audible.) 

The applause consequent on this toast has scarcely subsided, when 
a young gentleman in a pink under- waistcoat, uttiag towards 
the bottom of the taUe, is observed to grow very restless and 
fidgety, and to evince strong indications of some latent desire to 
give vent to his feetiugs in a speech, which the wary Tupple at 
once perceiving, determines to forestal by speaking Itimielf. He, 
therefore, rises ^;aia with an air of solemn importance, and trusts 
be Tf.ay be permitted to propose another toast ( unqualified appro- 
batiou, and Mr. Tupple proceeds) ; be is sure they must all be 
deeply impressed with the hospitality — he may say the splendour 
— with which they have been that night received by their wordiy 
host and hostess. (Unbounded applause.) Although tiiis is the first 
occasion on which he baa had the pleasure and delight of siUing at 
that board, he has known his frieud Dobble long and intimately ; 
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be has been connected with him ia biisinesB — be wishes every body 
present knew Dobble aa well as he does. (A cough frmn the host.) 
He (Tupple) can lay his hand upon his (Tupple's) heart, and da* 
dace his confidmt belief that a better roan, a better husband, a 
better father, abetter brother, a better son, a better relation in any 
relation of life, than Dobble, never existed. (Loud cries of "Hear!") 
They have seen him to night in the peaceful bosom of his family; they 
should see him in the morning,inthe trying dnties of his ofGce. Calm 
in the perusal of the moroing papers, uncompromising in the signa- 
ture of his name, dignified in hb replies to the inquiries of stranger 
applicants, deferential in his behavour to his superiors, majestic in 
his deportment to the messengers. (Cheers.) When he bears 
this merited testimony to the excellent qualities of his friend Dob- 
ble, what can he say in approaching such a subject as Mrs. Dobble? 
Is it requisite for him to expatiate on, the qualities of that amiable 
woman ? ' No ; he will spare his friend Debbie's feelings ; be will 
spare the feelings of his friend if he will allow him to have the honour 
of calling him so — Mr. Dobble, jun. (HereMr. Dobble,jun. whohas 
been preriously distending his mouth to a considerable width, by 
thrusting a particularly fine orange into that feature, suspends opera- 
tions, and assumes a proper appearance of intense melancholy.) He 
will simply say — and he is quite certain it is a sentiment in which 
all who hear him will readily concur — that his friend Dobble is aa 
superior to any man he ever knew, as Mrs. Dobble is far beyond 
any woman he ever saw (except her daughters), and he wilt con- 
clude by proposing their worthy " Host and Hostess, and may they 
live to enjoy many more new years." 

The toast is drunk with acclamation ; Dobble returns thanks, 
and the whole party rejoin the ladies in the drawing-room. Young 
men who were too bashful to dance before supper, find tongues and 
partners; the musicians exhibit unequivocal symptoms of havhig 
drunk the new year in, while the company were out; and dancing 
is kept up until far in the first morning of the new year. 

We have scarcely written the last word of the previous sentence, 
when the first stroke of twelve, peals from the neighbouring 
churches. There is something awful in the sound. Strictly speaking 
it may not be more impressive now, than at any otlier time, for the 
bours steal as swiftly on at other periods, and their flight is little 
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heeded. Bat we measore maVs life by years, and it is a soteinn: 
knell that warns ub its have passed ataother of the landmarks which 
stand between us and the grave ; disguise it as we may, the reflet:- '" 
tioD will force itself on our minds, that when the neit bell an- 
nounces the arriral of a new year, we may be insensible alike of 
the timely wamia^ we have so oJtea neglected , and of all the wami 
feelings Uiat glow within us now. 
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